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all  the  Books  now  extant.  Likewiie  fevefal 
rare  Secrets  for  the  Improvement  of  Prute-Trees 
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To  the  Moft  High,  Puiffant,  and  Moft 
-  Noble  PRINCE, 

HEN  RY> 

£>uke,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Kent,  Earl 
of  Harr  old,  Vifcount  Goodrich ?  Baron 
Lucas  of  Cruaxvell \  &c.  Lord' Steward 
of  his  Majefty’s  HouOiold,  Gori-Sable 
of  Windfcr  Caftle,  and  Lord  Warden 
of  Wmdfor  Foreftj  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Cujics  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of 
Bedford ,  One  of  the  Lords  of  His  Ma« 
jefty’s  Moft  Honourable  Privy  Council, 
and  Knight  of  the  Moft  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter. 


My  LOR  D, 

OUR  Grace’s 
rous 

of  whatever  may  ad¬ 
vance  the  Good  of  your  Coun¬ 
try,  gave  me  the  fir  ft  Though'' 

2  Ot 
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of  infcribing  thefe  Papers  to 
your  Great  Name  ;  and  it  is 

J  ' . 

with  Plealure  that  I  mention 
your  Grace’s  Permiflion  to 
make  Ufe  of  that  Patronage, 
which  my  Ambition  firfb  led 
me  to.  I  am  too  well  acquain¬ 
ted  with  your  great  Attain¬ 
ments  in  all  Kinds  of  Learning, 
to  offer  any  conjectural  Pro¬ 
jects,  or  vain  Hypothefes,  to 
fo  penetrating  a  Judgment : 
Thefe  Sheets  are  the  Refult  of 
many  Years  Experience,  the 
only  Foundation  which  fuch 
accurate  Philofophers  as  your 
Grace  will  allow  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Natural  Know¬ 
ledge. 
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ledge.  •  It  is  a  great  Happi- 
nefs,  when  Men  of  your  ex¬ 
alted  Quality,  and  large  For¬ 
tunes,  honour  the  Sciences, 
not  only  with  your  Prote- 
&ion,  but  by  being  Mailers 
of  them,  become  their  Orna¬ 
ments.  Thus,  my  Lord ,  You 
are  to  our  Studies  in  a  Way 
of  Art,  what  the  Sun  is  to 
the  Subject  of  them  in  a  na- 

___  t 

tural  Way,  which  tho’  placed 
at  infinite  Diftance  from  the 
Plants  of  the  Earth ,  yet  by  its 
Influence  gives  them  Warmth, 
A&ion,  Life  and  Beauty. 
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May  it  pie afe  your  Grace, 

Inilead  of  enumerating 
the  feveral  Virtues  of  your 
Illuftrious  Houle,  and  your 
Own,  which  the  Publick 
know  already,  I  beg  leave 
to  Congratulate  my  Country 
upon  the  Noble  Sp'rit  your 
Grace  has  always  iiiewn  in 
doing  it  the  moll  important 
Services.  ,  The  Men  of  Bu- 
iinefs,  and  the  Men  of  Let¬ 
ter,  the  State,  and  the  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Learning,  are  equally 
your  Debtors,  For  my  own 
Part,  tho5  the  meaneft  among 
the  latter, .  I  lhall  endeavour, 
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from  your  Influence,  to  prole- 
cute  the  Subject  I  have  here 
begun,  with  new  Vigour, 
humbly  hoping  to  approve  my 
felf,  what  I  moll  delire  to  be 
thought, 


THr  GraceV 


Mofi  Obliged  and  mojl 
Obedient  Humble  Servant, 


Richard  Bradley 


<tt»  <f?  <P  Q£>  <£Z? 
.■*.>•}  '{JtM  '_*.«•>'  '•.Wjj.ip* 
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S  they  6  i$  wq  Subject*  of  move 
General  Vfe  and  Advantage 
than  the  Cultivation  of  Land, 
and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Vegi  table  World  •  jo  there  is 
none  which  has  been  treated  of  more  largely , 
and  ftll  under  fuch  a  Variety  of  Pens  of  all 
Kinds.  1  he  Publicity  which  is  generally  fo 
good  featur'd  on  this/  Occafion  as  to  accept 
and  encourage  any  Thing  that  looks  towards 
the  bettering  their  Fortunes,  has  never  been 
fo  much  baulked  in  their  Expectations,  as  in 
Books  of  Agriculture.  The  Reafons  of  which 
are,*  that  jeme  of  thefe  Writers  have  beflowed 
their  i  dins  in  Collecting  from  Antiauity 
and  foreign  Soils ,  and  thought  they  had  per - 
form'd  great  Matters ,  by  heaping  together  a 
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lead  of  Obfervatiens  from  Varro  and  Pliny, 
without  carefully  considering  wherein  their 
Experiments  differ  from  the  Genius  of  our 
Soils  and  Climates  :  Others  have  employ'd 
their  Time  in  Copying  from  our  old.  Eng- 
ifh  Sy ferns ,  and  thefe  have  generally  tran - 
fcrib'd  one  another  without  the  leaf  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  their  Thefts ,  or  adding  one  finale 
Improvement  to  the  Knowledge  of  their  Fore¬ 
fathers.  And  indeed ,  how  fhould  it  hap¬ 
pen  otherwife ,  when  the  Vnder takers  of  this 
Subject,  have  generally  been  either  Covetous 
or  Illiterate  Gardeners  and  Planters  •  Jome, 
that  if  they  knew  any  Thing  New  or  Curious, 
had  not  the  Spirit  to  communicate  their  No¬ 
tions  ;  and  fome  that  jogged  on  irk-  the  old 
beaten  track,  without  any  Ambition  to  ex¬ 
cel  their  Predecejfors.  We  have  how  and  then , 
it  is  true ,  a  Gentleman  fiudious  and  capable 
of  obliging  the  World ,  free  from  the  narrow 
Views  of  Self-Intereft,  and  employing  his 
Hours  for  a  more  dijfufive  Bene  ft  than 
the  Culture  of  his  own  private  E/late  or 
Garden ;  an  Evelyn,  a  Nourfe,  and- a, 
Laurence  have  given  us  fomething  equal¬ 
ly  new,  and  jufi,  built  upon  Experiment, 
upon  the  beneficial  Subjell  of  Plantation.. 

/  But 
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But  what  are  thefe ,  when  compared  to 
that  ufelefs  Number  of  unimproving  Au¬ 
thors  ! 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  Vafto. 

For  my  own  part ,  I  mufl  confefs  that  l 
have  been  a  long  time  waiting  for  a  Com- 
pleat  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  and  have 
read  many  a  fair  promifmg  Titlef  but  have 
found  nothing  within  but  a  barren  Bulk  of 
old  Repetitions 0  This  has  excited  mey  who 
from  a  Natural  Bent  of  Genius,  even  from 
my  Childhood^  have  had  a  Paffton  jor  Gar¬ 
dening  and  Planting,  to  reduce  all  my  No¬ 
tions  and  Ob  fey vat  ions  into  a  regular  For  my 
and  endeavrur  to  fupply  this  General ,  and 
fo  much  lamented  Defect  of  other  Writer s9 
I  {hall  think  without  Vanity ,  that  I  may  do 
my  Country  no  inconfiderable  Service 5  if 
I  can  excite  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
Kjngdom  to  early  Plantations  upon  their 
Efiates 5  which  I  {halt  prove  will  not  only  re¬ 
dound  to  their  own  private  Proft}  but  the 
Advantage  of  the  Nation  in  General.  The 
Difufe  of  this  Method  was  complained  of  by 
Mrt  Evelyn,  who  fays  very  juf  lyy  There  is 

v  no 
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jio  Part  in  Husbandry,  which  Men  corn- 
monly  more  fail  in,  negleft,  and  have 
Caufe  to  repent  of,  than  that  they  did 
not  begin  Planting  betimes.  And  indeed 
fuel)  Perfons  who  have  been  deaf  to  Demon - 
f  ration  at  the  firjl  Pojfejjion  of  their  EJlate s9 
and  are  afterwards  convinced  of  the  vaji 
Advantages  to  be  reaped  by  an  early  Planta¬ 
tion,  either  from  the  Experience  of  their 
Neighbour sy  or  themfelves ,  mufi  have  a  very 
pungent  Retro fpecl  upon  this  Occafion .  Eve - 
ry  Man  is  naturally  willing  to  enjoy  the  Profits 
of  the  Works }  ( as  one  may  call  them)  of  his 
own  Hands ,  and  he  therefore  who  begins  at 
Fifty  to  be  fenfible  that  he  has  loft  many  a 
fair  Thoufand ,  by  his  neglect  of  improving 
hts  Eflate  between  Twenty  and  his  prefenp 
jge 5  is  to  himfelf  indeed  a  Lofer,but  a  Warning 
to  others  to  avoid  that  Folly . 

To  begin  then  as  methodacally  as  I  can 9  and 
take  in  all  that  relates  to  this  Subjeff  I  fhall 
fairly  tell  my  Reader  what  he  is  to  expect  in  this 
Firft  Part,  and  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  l 
mix  a  little  Natural  Philofophy ,  fuel)  as  is 
plain 7  eafy}  and  grounded  on  my  own  Experi¬ 
ence^ 
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ante,  with  thefe  Obfervations  on  Gardening 
and  Planting. 

1  [hall  then  advance  (what  1  think )  a  new 
Syftem  of  Vegetation ,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  Sap  of  Plants  and  Trees  Circulate 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Fluids  do 
in  Animal  Bodies ,  which  may  be  one  Argument 
to  J hew  the  beautiful  Simplicity  of  Nature  in  aU 
her  Works, \ 

The  Generation  of  Plants  will  next  be  con - 
ftderd ,  and  the  Manner  how  their  Seeds  are 
impregnated ,  a  Difcovery  which  1  made  fome 
Tears  fince  ;  this  will  be  of  great  Vfe  to  all 
Planters,  by  directing  them  in  the  proper  Choice 
of  their  Seeds . 

The  Difference  of  Soils  will  make  another 
eonflderable  Articley  what  are  Natural  to 
each  Tree ,  and  how  all  kinds  of  Soils  may  be 
mended ,  alter  d ,  or  improv'd  by  proper  Mix - 
tures  with  each  other  ;  a  part  of  Husbandry 
that  has ,  as  yety  been  but  fight ly  touched 
npony  and  yet  the  Whole  depends  chiefly 
upon  it . 

The 
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The  Method  of  Dr  effing  Woods,  and  ma* 
king  Plantations  of  Timber-Trees,  naturally 
follows  ;  wherein  1  [hall  propofe  a  new ,  eafy7 
and  Practical  way  of  raifing  Woods,  with  very 
little  Expence ,  which  l  hope  will  take  off  thofe 
Fears  which  the  Generality  are  taught  to  con~ 
ceive  of  the  prefent  great  Charge  of  New 
Plantations, 

* 

And  for  the  further  Encouragement  of  all 
Gentlemen  who  propofe  an  Advantage  from 
their  Woods,  1  (hall  add  an  Efhmate  of  the 
Profits  that  will  arife  from  an  Acre  of  Land 
planted  with  Timber  and  Underwood  in  nine 
Tears ,  feventeen  Tears ,  and  Twenty  five  Tears 
after  Planting ,  which  1  [hall  prove  will  a* 
mount  to  above  250  L  be  fide  the  Timber 
crowing. 

o  o 

Having  now  laid  my  Scheme  before  the 
Publickl  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
invite  all  Gentlemen  who  are  Curious  in  this 
Way ,  to  communicate  their  Obfervations  upon 
my  of  thefe  Heads ,  and  whether  they  agree 
with ,  or  contradict  my  own ,  I  J hall  think  my 
felf  obliged  to  do  them  Jaflice  in  my  fol~ 
lowing  Papers .  I  can  only  fayx  that  this 
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ax  a  Subject  I  have  long  Jludy'd  and  expe¬ 
rienc'd  ;  and  a  flight  or  jingle  Objervation 
Ought  to  he  no  Foundation  to  build  &  new  Sj - 
pem  upon.)  or  overthrow  an  old  one .  An  Un¬ 
dertaking^  of  this  hjnd,  which  amis  directly 
at  the  Geod  of  other x,  I  hope  therefore  will 
meet  with  little  Cenfure 7  and  left  DifcotF 
r&gement . 
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CHAP.  I. 

A  Parallel  between  Plants  and,  Animals  •  'with 
an  Attempt  to  prove  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap  in  Vegetables . 


Egetation?  in  what-ever  Degree 
1  ftrll  treat  of  it,  is  equally 
depending  on  the  Order  of 
Nature,  Whether  i  fpeak  of 

Trees ,  Shrubs ,  or  Herbaceous 


Plants,  their  Principles  are  equally  the  facie; 
that  is  to  fay,  the)  all  alike  draw  then;  ;Mou- 
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rilbment  byway  of  their  Roots ;  which 
Nounfhment  is  convey’d  through  proper 
Veffeis  into  the  Stem ,  the  Branches,  Leaves 9 
Blowers  and  Fruit . 

Now  that  I  may  more  eafily  explain  by 
what  Means  every  Plant  receives  and  di- 
ftributes  its  Nourilhment  to  the  feveral 
Parts  of  it,  give  me  leave  to  draw  a  Paral- 
lei  between  Plants  and  Animals ,  that  there* 
by  the  Nature  of  Plants  may  be  the  better 
underftood. 

The  many  curious  Obfervations  which 
have  been  made  concerning  the  Structure 
of  Animal  Bodies,  and  what  Malgigim, 
Dr.  Grew ,  and  my  felf  have  remark’d  in 
the  Structure  of  Vegetables,  may  afcertain 
to  us,  that  Life,  whether  it  be  Vegetable 
or  Animal ,  muff  be  maintain’d  by  a  due 
Circulation  and  Diftribution  of  juices  in 
the  Bodies  they  are  to  fupport  ;  we  have 
all  alike difcoverd  fwith  the  help  of  ML 
crofcopes')  the  feveral  Veffeis  and  other 
Parts  which  compofe  a  Plant  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  agree  in  Opinion  with  the  Authors  I 
have  mention’d,  concerning  the  Courfe  of 
the  Juices  thro"  the  DuQ:s  and  Channels 
which  we  have  difcover'd.  it  would  be 
needlefs  for  me  in  this  Place  to  relate  their 
feveral  Opinions,  winch  would  fwell  this 
Treatife  to  too  great  Bulk  ;  their  Works 
may  be  per u fed  by  the  Curious  ;  I  fhall 
proceed  to  explain,  that  the  Sag  circulates 
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!h  the  Veffels  of  . Plants, \  as  the  Blood  dotli 
in  the  Bodies  of  Animals . 

t  .  '  .  ‘  \  '  ^  i-  s 

And  that  this  new  Syffem  may  be  the 
better  underftood,  1  think  it  proper  m 
this,  Place  to  give  a  fhort  Deicnptton  of 
the  Vellels  in  Plants ,  and  their  Situation. 
Pirff  then  the  Root  of  a  Plant  is  of  a  fpungy 
Nature,  ready  to  admit  idtb.it  fuch  iiurmd 
Particles  as  are  fitted  /in  the  Earth,  by  a 
certain  Temperature  of  Air)  to  be  received 
into  its  Pores  t  And  we  may  obferve  that 
the  various  Qualities  of  different  Plants  de¬ 
pend  chiefly  on  the  different  Size  of  the  Vef- 
fels  and  Pores  in  their  Roots ,  by  which  they 
receive  their  feverai  NourilEmenti 

Secondly,  We  muff  underftand  that  the 
Wood  of  every  Plant  is  compofed  of  Ca¬ 
pillary  Tubes,  running  Parallel  with  each 
other,  from  the  Root  (upright)  through 
the  Trunk  f heu:  av’ ues  are  fo  fmalt 
that  they  are  hardly  to  be  d deem’d  by  the 
natural  Eye,  unlefs  in  a  Piece  of  Charcoal • 
Cane,  or  Oaken  board:  Theft:  Veffels  renew 
and  augment  theriifelyes  every  Year,  as  we 
may  obierve  by  cutting  a  tree  horizon¬ 
tally,  which  will  difeover  to  us  the  Lati¬ 
tudinal  Shootings,  and  the  Annual  -  Addi¬ 
tions  of  thefe  Pipes,  and  for  which  Reafoii 
the  Trunk  s' of  Trees  increafe  in  their  Cir¬ 
cumference.  Thefe  Tubes  for  Diftinbfioii 
fake  i  lhall  call  Art  trial  fcjfels.  For  it 
is  through  thefe  the  'S*dp  rifes  from  the  Root 

B  g  m 
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in  fine  Vapour  •  for  their  Cavities  are  fo 
final],  that  it  would  be  impoffible  they 
fhould  admit  any  thing  whofe  Parts  were 
fo  large  as  thofe  of  a  Liquor , 

Thirdly ,  The  Paffages,  or  Pipes, by  which 
the  Sap  returns  downward,  are  much  more 
open  than  the  former,  and  are  capable  of 
receiving  a  Liquor  into  them  ;  thefe  are 
plae  d  immediately  on  the  Outfide  of  the 
Arterial  Veffels  between  the  Wood  and  inner 
Bark,  and  lead  down  diredfly  to  the  Co¬ 
vering  ot  the  Root.  They  perform  the 
Office  ot  Veins,  and  contain  the  liquid  Sap 
which  is  found  in  Plants  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  Months. 

Fourthly ,  I  he  Bark  of  a  Tree  is  of  a 
fpungy  1  exture,  and  by  many  little  Strings 
winch  oafs  between  the  Arterial  Pipes,  cor- 
refponds  with  the  Pith.  And, 

Fifthly  t  The  Pith  is  compofed  of  little 
tranlparent  Globes  chain’d  together  in  like 
manner  with  thofe  Bubbles  which  compofe 
the  Froth  of  any  Liquor. 

In  fine,  a  Plant  is  like  an  Alimheck ,  which 
diftils  the  Juices  of  the  Earth  j  as  for  Ex¬ 
ample. 

The  Root  having  fuck’d  in  the  Salts 
of  the  Earth,  and  fill’d  it  felf  with  proper 
Juices  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Tree  ; 
theie  Juices  then  are  fee  in  Motion  by 
Heat,  i hat  is,  they  are  made  to  evaporate 
into  Steamy  as  the  Matter  in  a  Still  will 
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do  when  it  begins  to  warm  $  now  as  focn 
as  this  St  earn, os  Vapour,  rifes  from  the  Root, 
its  own  Natural  Quality  carries  it  up¬ 
wards  to  meet  the  Air  $  ft  enters  then  the 
Mouths  of  the  feveral  Arterial  Feffels  of 
the  Tree,  and  paffeth  up  them  to  the  lop, 
with  a  Force  anfwerable  to  the  Heat  that 
puts  it  in  Motion  ;  by  this  Means  it  opens 
(by  little  and  little,  as  it  can  force  iis  wav) 
the  minute  VelTeis  which  are  roll’d  up  m 
the  Buds,  and  explain  them  by  degrees  into 
Leaves. 

But  as  every  Vapour  of  this  kind  when 
it  feels  the  Cold  will  condenfe  and  thicken 
into  a  Water,  fo  when  the  Vapour  which 
I  mention  to  rile  thro’  the  Arterial  Fejjels 
arrives  at  the  extream  Parts  of  them  (/.  el) 
the  Buds  of  a  Tree,  it  there  meets  with 
Cold  enough  to  condenfe  it  into  a  Li¬ 
quor,  as  the  Vapour  in  a  Still  is  known  to 
do. 

In  this  Form  it  returns  by  means  of  its 
own  Weight  to  the  Root  dowm  the  Feffels , 
which  do  the  Office  of  Veins,  lying”  be¬ 
tween  the  Wood  and  inner  Bark$  leaving, 
as  it  paffeth  by,  fuch  Farts  of  its  Juice  as 
the  Texture  of  the  Bark  will  receive,  and 
requires  for  its  Support. 

It  may  be  wonder’d  at,  that  I  have  not 
taken  more  Notice  of  the  Pith  w’hich  has 
been  always  accounted  the  principal  Fart 
of  a  Tree-,  to  which  I  fhall  only  anfwer 
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at  this  Time,  that  many  Herbaceous  Plants 
have  not  any  Pith,  and  that  I  have  feen 
the  ±runks  of  large  J rets  deftitute  of 
i f?  and  they  have  yet  continued  to  grow 
arid  to  bear  Fruity  fo  that  the  Order  of 
Vegetation  may  be  explain’d  without  it  ; 
and  indeed  was  1  here  to  take  Notice  of  the 
feveral  Particulars  in  Plants,  I  might  fwell 
this  Treatife  into  a  large  Volume  ;  but 
1  am  clearly  of  die  fame  Opinion  with 
him  that  laid*  Vy&  nd^°v ;  and 

therefore  fhall  conn  he  my  feif  m  this  Work 
to  luch  Relations  only,  as  1  hope  may  be 
ufefuL 

But  to  proceed:  The  following  Expe¬ 
riment  of  the  moft  Ingenious  Mr.  Law* 
rence,  which  he  hs*  ineimofi’d'  in  his 
Clergymans  Recreation ?  relating  to  the 
Jeffamine,  may  convince  us  of  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Sap's  Circulation  in  Plants „ 
I  fliali  give  it  in  his  own  Words,  Sup- 
f  pofe  a  plain  Jeffamine-Tree  fpreading 
u  it  fell  into  two  or  three  Branches  from 
“  one  common  Stem  near  the  Root .  I h- 
u  to  any  one  of  thefe  Branches 9  in  Au» 
“  gtijh  inoculate  a  Bud  taken  from  a  yd- 
T  low  lirip'd  Jeff  amine,  where  it  is  to 
tc  abide  all  Winter,  and  in  the  Summer, 

when  the  Tree  begins  to  make  its 
V  fhoots,  you  will  find  here  and  there 
6i  lome  Leaves  ting’d  with  Yellow,  even 

on  the  other  Branches  not  inoculated, 

V  !  i  i  •  *  V  i  *  t  4  •  '  *  i  :  \  .  #  S  ’ll 
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il  till  by  Degrees,  in  fucceeding  Years, 
“  the  whole  Tree ,  even  the  very  Wood  of 
“  all  the  tender  Branches,  will  be  moll 
“  beautifully  ftrip’d  and  dy’d  with  Yellow 
“  and  Green  intermix’d :  He  adds,  that 
“  tho’  the  inoculated  Bad  flhould  not  fhoot 
“  out,  or  that  it  fhould  live  but  two  or 
“  three  Months,  and  after  that  happen  to 
“  die  or  be  wounded  by  Accident,  yet  even 
“  in  that  little  Time  it  will  have  com- 
“  municated  its  Virtue  to  the  whole  Sap, 
“  and  the  Tree  will  become  entirely 
“  ftrip’d.  ”  And  this  Experiment  my  felf 
andfeveral  others  have  madefeveral  Years 
ago ;  which  gave  me  the  firft  Hint  of  the 
Sap's  Motion,  and  put  me  upon  further 
Enquiry ;  it  may,  1  hope,  fatisfy  the  Cu¬ 
rious. 

The  Motion  of  the  Sap  continues  in  a 
Plant  fo  long  as  the  Sun’s  Warmth  can  keep 
it  in  a  fluid  State,  but  is  condenfed  or 
thicken’d  by  a  Winter’s  Cold,  and  is  there¬ 
by  changed  into  the  Confiftency  of  Gum, 
and  being  thus  ftagnated,  cannot  move  any 
more  till  the  Warmth  of  the  following 
Spring,  or  fome  artificial  Heat  ratifies  it 
into  its  former  liquid  State. 

It  then  renews  its  former  Vigour,  and 
pufhes  forth  Branches ,  Leaves,  &c.  But 
we  muft  not  fuppofe  it  is  only  the  melted 
Sap ,  that  was  thicken’d  in  the  Tree  during 
the  Winter,  which  does  that  Office  of  Gcr- 
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fatinatson,  the  Root  has  not  been  idle  while 
the  Branches  have  flood  ftill,  it  has  cot 
loft  the  Moifture  of  the  preceding  Au¬ 
tumn  to  impregnate  and  furnifli.  itlejf 
with  proper  Salts  or  Nouriturg  from 
whence  the  tree  is  to  bo  maintain’d  Here 
is  a  Supply  laid  in  to  furnifh  Food  for  the 
Summer,  as  fome  induflrious  Animals  Jay 
lip  their  Store  to  nourifh  themfelvcs  in  the 
Winter. 

In  the  next  Place  it  may  not  be  am'rs 
to  confute  a  common  Opinion,  7  hat  ce 
Sap  returns  to  the  Root  in  Winter  ;  for 
if  it  did  fo,  how  comes  it  that  Trees 
wh  ch  are  cut  down  in  November  and 
December  will  put  forth  Branches  and 
Leaves  the  following  Spring,  abho’  tliey 
have  no  Root  or  Earth  to  feed  di  7n  ?  This 
plainly  fhews  that  the  Sap  is  condenled 
or  thicken’d  in  the  Tree  during  its  Cir- 
culative  Courfe  by  extream  Cold,  and 
remains  in  that  gummy  State,  tjl  the 
Warmth  of  the  Spring  ^as  1  have  already 
faidj  liquifies  it,  and  by  the  Vapour  which 
muft  then  aiile  from  it,  the  Buds  are 
pufli  d  forth,  fo  long  as  there  is  Matter  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Trunk  fufiicient  to  furnifli 
them.  ■  '  '  _  ::  ‘  .  f “ 

And  flow  fince  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  laid,  that  Plants  have  a  Circulation 
ot  Sap  and  proper  Means  whereby  to 
fupply  themfelves  with  Food,  let  us  con- 

*■  't  '  *  *  *  <*  * ■  .  *  tj  'j-.-  >  v  ,  ;  * 
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fider  whether  Plants  in  their  feveral  Kinds 
do  not  require  different  Sorts  of  Food  one 
from  the  other,  like  various  Sorts  of  Ani¬ 
mals  which  differ  in  their  Dyetsa 

Firfl  then.  Land  Animals  may  be  liken’d 
in  general  to  thofe  Plants  winch  are  call’d 
Terrene,  lor  that  they  live  only  upon  the 
Earth,  luefi  as  Oaks,  Beech,  Elm,  &c. 

Amphibious  Animals,  luch  as  the  Otter , 
Beaver,  Fortoije,  Froggs,  &C  which  live 
as  well  on  the  Land  as  in  the  Waters,  may 
be  compared  to  the  Willow^  AUai ,  Minths , 
and  luch  others. 

The  hjh  K^jnd,  or  Aquatick  Race,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  Rivers,  pr  the  .Sea,  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  Water  Plants 5  fuch  as  Water 
Lillies,  Water  Plantains,  8tc.  w  hich  only 
live  in  Rivers ,  or  Frtfh  Water ,  or  the 
Pucus,  Coral,  Cor  aline,  &c.  which  are  Sea 
or  Salt  Water  Plants  •  and  not  any  one  of 
thofe  will  live  out  of  its  proper  Element. 
From  whence  we  may  conclude  how  im¬ 
proper  it  wGuld  be  to  plant  a  Water  Lilly 
in  a  dry  fandy  Defart,  or  an  Oak  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Sea,  which  would  be  juft  as 
unreafonable,  as  if  we  fliould  propofe  to  feed 
a  Dog  with  Hay,  or  a  Horje  with  Fijh ; 
however,  this  Rule  of  Nature  has  been  fq 
little  obferv’d,  even  by  feme  of  our  greateft 
Planters,  that  we  can  hardly  boaft  of  good 
Succefs  in  one  out  of  five  Plantations  that 
has  been  made. 
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But  I  fhall  beg  Leave  to  remark  yet 
further,  That  as  the  feveral  j Land  Animals 
have  their  refpective  Dyets,  fo  have  the 
Terrene  Plants  likewife  their  feveral  Soils 
from  whence  they  draw  their  Nourifbment ; 
as  fome  Animals  feed  on  Flfh,  others  on 
Fifi,  Roots,  Leaves,  Grain  or  Fruits,  fo 
do  we  find  that  fome  Plants  love  Clay, 
others  a  Loam,  Sand ,  or  Gravel,  Nor 
is  this  all  we  ought  to  obferve,  we  mull: 
confider  likewife  how  beneficial  to  every 
Plant  is  a  right  Expofure,  whether  in  a  Vale, 
the  Sides  or  Tops  of  Hills,  expofed  to  the 
South  or  North  Winds,  whether  inland,  or 
near  the  Air  of  the  Sea ;  for  it  is  a  proper 
Air  that  keeps  a  Plant  in  Health,  and  fits  it 
to  receive  its  Nourifhment,  and  a  certain 
Degree  q$ Warmth,  peculiar  to  each  kind 
of  Plant,  is  likewife  worth  our  Enquiry, 
for  it  is  a  Warmth  natural  to  each  Plant  that 
puts  its  Juices  in  their  proper  Motion,  as 
the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  yvill  not  melt  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  Mixture,  but  this  may  be  more 
fully  explain’d  in  another  Place;  in  the 
mean  while  I  fhall  proceed  to  examine,  in 
the  next  Chapter,  by  what  Means  Plants 
are  capable  of  Generating,  and  to  explain 
the  Ufes  of  that  Difcovery. 
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CHAP.  II. 

0/  t&e  Generation  of  P  LA  NTS. 


N  the  ’foregoing  Chapter  I  have 
|  given  my  Reader  fuch  Hints  as 


may  ferve  to  explain  my  Syflem 
of  the  Circulation  of  Juices  in 
Vegetables ,  and  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fhow  that  Plants  are  fomewhet  ana¬ 
logous  to  Animals ;  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
offer  another  Diicovery,  as  new  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  depending  on  it,  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  will  be  of  extraordinary  life  to  fuch 
as  raife  Plantations  from  Nutts,  Mafi,  or  any 
other  kind  of  Seed  or  Grain.  And  altho’ 
In  this  Treatife  I  have  propofed  to  givefome 
Direftions  tending  only  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Forefi  and  Timber  Trees ,  yet  I  hope 
to  be  excus’d,  if  in  the  Explanation  of  this 
wonderful  Myftery  of  the  Generation  of 
Plants,  I  fhall  be  forced  to  introduce  fuch 
kinds  of  Plants  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  For- 
reft  s,  and  to  make  fome  of  my  Experiments 
in  the  Orchard  or  Kitchen-Garden. 

Mofes  tells  us  in  his  Account  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation,  That  Plants  have  their  Seeds  in 

themfelves :  that  is5  every  Plant  contains 

/'  -  i  '■ '  .  -  ’  -  in 
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in  it  felf  Male  and  Female  Powers  ; 
the  Text  he  has  given  us,  feems  to  be  ex¬ 
plain’d  by  thfs  Difcovery,  and  may  leid 
us  to  confider  that  P/ants  wanting  local 
Motion ,  require  therefore  this  Union  of 
Sexes  in  themfelves,  by  which  Means  they 
may  generate  without  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  other  Plants  5  they  are  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  like  Mufcles ,  or  other  immovable 
Shell  fifh,  who  are  Hermaphrodites  of  this 
kind,  having  their  Propagation  without  the 
help  of  one  of  the  fame  Species.  I  men¬ 
tion  Mufcles  and  other  immovable  Kinds  of 
Shell- Fijh  as  a  particular  kind  o(  Hermaphro¬ 
dite,  for  thofe  which  have  local  Motion, 
fuch  as  Snails  and  EartFWmms ,  when 
they  couple  with  one  another,  at  once 
peiform  the  Male  and  Female  Adt  of  Ge¬ 
neration. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  explain  this 
new  Syftem,  I  think  my  felf  obliged  to 
declare  that  the  firft  Hint  of  this  Secret, 
was  communicated  to  me  feveral  Years 
ago  by  a  worthy  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society ,  Robert  Balley  Efqj  who  had  this 
Notion  for  above  Thirty  Years,  that 
Plants  had  a  Mode  of  Generating  fome- 
what  analogous  to  that  of  Animals .  The 
Light  which  I  received  from  this  Gentleman 
was  afterward  farther  explain’d  by  another 
Learned  Member  of  that  Society,  Mr. 
Samuel  Moreland ,  who  in  Philof.  Tranf 

Numb. 
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Numb.  287,  Anno  1703,  has  given  us  to 
underftand  how  the  Daft  of  the  Apices 
in  Flowers  (i.  e.  the  Male  Sperm')  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  Vterus  or  Vafculum  Semi - 
nde  of  a  FI  ant,  by  which  Means  the 
Seeds  therein  contain’d  are  impregnated. 

I  then  made  it  my  Bufinefs  to  fearch  after 
this  Truth,  and  have  had  good  Fortune 
enough  to  bring  it  to  Demonftration  by 
feveral  Experiments  5  fince  which,  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  ol  Paris  has  printed  fomething  of 
the  fame  Nature  in  the  FUJI  de  P  Acad, 
de  Sciences,  for  the  Years  *71*  and  1712, 
which  were  pubiifh’d  about  two  Years 

ago 

But  to  come  to  the  Point,  the  Lilly 
being  a  Flower  more  generally  known 
than  any  other,  and  its  Generative  Parts 
being  large  and  expoted,  1  fhall  front 
thence  endeavour  to  explain  the  Method 
which  Nature  makes  ufe  of  to  impreg¬ 
nate  the  Seeds  of  tnat  and  every  other 
Plant,  and  by  which  Means  the  feveral 
Species  of  Vege  able s  have  been  continued 
to  the  World. 

The  Flower  of  the  Lilly  has  fix  Leaves 
or  Pet ols,  winch  are  let  on  upon  the 
Summit  of  the  Footjtalk ,  mark’d  A  in  the 
firft  Figure,  they  lerve  to  guard  the  Parts 
of  Generation  from  the  injuries  of  the 
Weather,  and  as  they  are  of  no  other  Ufe 
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that  I  know  of,  fo  it  is  not  necelfary  that  1 
fhould  place  them  in  the  Figure, 

B  is  the  Mouth  of  the  Piflillum  or  Pdf 
fage  which  leads  into  the  Uterus  C ,  in 
which  are  three  Ovarys  fill’d  with  little 
Eggs  or  Rudiments  of  Seeds,  fuch  as  We 
find  in  the  Ovaria  of  Animals ,  but  thefe 
Eggs  will  decay  and  come  to  nothing,  un- 
lefs  they  are  impregnated  by  the  Farind 
Fecundans  or  Male  Seed  of  the  fame  Plant  ^ 
or  one  of  the  fame  fort. 

From  D  to  £  is  a  Stamen  of  the  Lilly 9 
through  which  the  Male  Seed  of  the 
Plant  is  convey’d  to  be  perfected  in 
the  Apex  F,  where,  by  the  Sun’s  Heat, 
it  ripens  and  burfts  forth  in  very  minute 
Particles  like  Dujl ;  lome  Particles  of 
which  Powder  falling  upon  the  Orifice 
jB,  is  either  convey’d  from  thence  into 
the  Utricle  C,  or  by  its  magnenck  Vir¬ 
tue  draws  the  Nourifllment  with  great 
Force  from  the  other  Parts  oi  the  Plant 
into  the  Embrios  oi:  the  Fruit ,  and  make 
them  ft veil. 

Now  that  the  Farina  Fecundans ,  or  Male 
Dufli  has  a  Magnecick  Virtue,  is  evident^ 
for  it  is  that  only  which  Bees  gather  and 
lodge  in  the  Cavities  of  their  hind  Legs 
to  make  their  Wax  with  ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  Wax,  when  it  is  warm,  will 
attraft  to  it  any  light  Body.  But  again; 
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if  the  Particles  of  this  Powder  fhould  be 
requir’d  by  Nature  to  pafs  into  the  Ovarys 
of  the  Plants,  and  even  into  the  feveral  Eggs, 
or  Seeds,  there  contained,  we  may  ea illy 
perceive,  if  we  fplit  the  Pifiillum  of  a 
Flower,  that  Nature  has  provided  a  fuffi* 
cient  Paffage  for  it  into  the  Vterus. 

In  the  firft  Figure  I  have  only  given  a 
Defign  of  one  Stamen  with  its  Apex,  to 
prevent  Miftakes  in  my  Explanation,  but 
the  Flower  of  every  Lilly  has  fix  of  the 
fame  Figure  and  Ufe,  which  are  placed 
round  about  the  Pifiillum,  or  Female 
Parts ;  fo  that  ’tis  almoll  impoffible  it 
fhould  efcape  from  receiving  fome  of  the 
Male  Dufi  ( or  Farina  lecundans  )  falling 
upon  it. 

In  this  and  other  Flowers  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture  the  Pifiillum  is  always  fo  placed,  that 
the  Apices  which  furround  it,  are  either 
equal  in  Height  with  it,  or  above  it,  fo 
that  their  Dufi  falls  naturally  upon  it.  And 
when  we  obferve  it  to  be  longer  than  the 
Apices ,  we  may  then  conjecture  that  the 
Fruit  has  begun  to  form  it  felf,  and  has 
no  longer  Occafion  of  the  Male  Dufi. 
And  it  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  as  fooa 
as  this  Work  of  Generation  is  performed^ 
the  Male  Parts ,  together  with  the  Leaves t 
or  Covering ,  fall  off,  and  the  Pipe  leading 
to  the  Vterus  begins  to  fhrink. 

tfe 
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Wb  may  further  remark,  That  the  top 
of  the  Pitf ilium  in  every  Flower ,  is  either 
cover’d  with  a  fort  of  Velvet  Tunic,  or 
emits  a  gummy  Liquor  the  better  to  catch 
the  Dufi  of  the  Apices 

And  now  as  we  may  find  in  the  De- 
fcription  I  have  given  of  the  Lillj ,  that 
the  Uterus  is  Within  the  Flower  5  fo  on 
the  other  Hand  the  Uterus  of  a  Rofe  is 
without  the  Flower,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Petals  or  Flower- Leaves,  And  likewife 
in  Fruit-Trees ,  the  Cherrys ,  Plums7  and 
fome  others,  have  their  Utricles  within 
their  Flowers ,  and  the  Goofherry ,  Cur - 
rant)  Apples  and  Pears ,  on  the  outfide 
or  bottom  of  their  Flowers .  But  farther, 
altho’  Nature  has  defign’d  the  Dujl  of  the 
Apices  to  fecundate  the  Female  Parts  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Flowers  of  Plants ;  yet  we 
obferve  that  in  fome  Plants  the  Male 
and  Female  Part 4  are  remote  from  each 
other;  as  for  Example,  the  Gourd *  Prim-  * 
kin,  Melon ,  Cucamhhr ,  and  all  of  that 
Race,  have  Blojfoms  diftinftly  Male  and 
Female  upon  the  fame  Plant .  The  JTj/? 
Blofjoms  may  be  dhtinguifhed  from  the 
others,  in  that  they  have  not  any  Piflil 
or  Rudiment  of  Fruit  about  them,  but 
have  only  a  1  rge  Thrum  cover’d  with  Du (l 
in  their  middle;  the  Female  Blojfom  of 
thefe  has  a  Fiji  ilium  within  the  petals j 
or  Flower  Leaves?  and  the  Rudiments  of 

tneir 
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their  Fruit  always  apparent  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Flower  before,  it  opens ;  and  fo  in 
like  manner  all  Nut-bearing,  and,  I  think* 
Mafi-bearikg  Trees  have  their  Catkins  or 
Male  Blojfoms  remote  from  the  Female 
Parts „  .  r  .  ,  .  , 

The  Oak  for  Example,  which  blofloms 
in  May,  has  its  Male  Parts  diftinfl:  from 
the  Acorns ,  we  find  Strings  of  little  farT 
naceous  Flowers  in  great  abundance,  as 
in  the  Second  Figure,  mark'd  G,  remote 
from  the  Rudiments  of  the  Acorns  or  Fruit 
mark’d  H:  And  folikewife  in  the  Walnut % 
Cheflnuti  Hazel,  Piney  Cj/prejs ,  and  even 
the  Mulberry ,  Afpen ,  and  others.  I  have 
obferv’d  that  fome  Sorts  of  Willows  change 
their  Sex  every  Year,  by  producing  only 
Male  Blojfoms  or  Kjtkins  one  Year,  and 
the  Year  following  Strings  of  Female  Blef- 
fomsj  which  if  they  then  happen  to  be  near 
enough  fpme  Flowering  Male ,  will  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  not  much  unlike  chafe  of  an 
Apocinum .  ;  -  ,  * 

When  we  view  with  a  good  Microfcope 
the  Male  Dujl  of  one  fingle  Plant y  we  find 
every  Particle  of  it  to  be  of  the  lame  Size 
and  Figure,  but  in  fome  Cafes,  it  is  of  two 
Colours,  as  in  the  Tulip ,  where  it  is  Yellow 
and  Blue;  but  as  Plants  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other  in  their  Figures  and  Qualities,  fo  are 
the  Figures  of  their  feveral  Dufis  greatly 
different  from  each  other  ;  a  Grain  of  the: 
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Dufi  of  Geranium  Sanguineum ,  Maxima 
fore  of  C,  B,  P,  is  like  a  Bead  of  a  Necklace 
with  a  Hole  thro5  if. 

The  Farina  of  the  Corona  Solis  per  emus 
Flore  &  Semine  Maximus.  Hart  Lugd. 
Bat.  is  a  Globe  fet  with  Thorns  5  that  of 
the  Ricinis  Vulgaris ,  C,  B,  P,  is  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat.* 

And  the  Acer  Montanum  Candidum  of 
C\  By  P,  affords  a  Dufi  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Crofs  }  and  in  like  manner  does  the  Farina 
of  every  Plant  differ  in  its  Shape  from  the 
reft. 

The  Female  Parts  of  Generation  In  Plants 
are  heft  feen  in  large  Fruits ,  without  the 
Trouble  of  the  Mi  cr  of  cope *  fuch  as  the  Fruit 
Of  the  Pumpkin  or  Melon ,  where  with  the 
Natural  Eye  we  may  difcover  the  Veffels 
diftinffly  which  make  the  Tunick  or  Cover¬ 
ing  of  each  Ovary  ;  we  may  fee  how  the 
Seeds  are  joyn  d  to  it,  and  by  what  End 
they  receive  their  Nourifhment.  And 
again,  between  the  feveral  Ovarys  enclos’d 
in  that  Fruity  we  may  very  eafily  perceive 
the  Vagina ,  or  Paffage  through  which  the 
Farina  Fecundans  has  pafsM  to  impregnate 
the  Seeds • 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  there 
are  many  Flowers  which  hang  downwards, 
as  the  Crown  Imperial ,  the  Cyclamen ,  &c. 
and  that  their  Pi/lils  cannot  receive  the 
Farina  Fecundans  upon  them ;  but  if  we  ob- 
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ferve  that  the  Pijlils  of  thefe  Flowers  are 
always  mere  prominent*  or  foraewh&t 
longer  than  the  dujty  Apices  which  fur- 
round  them,  we  may  eafily  conceive  that 
the  glutinous  Matter  and  Velvet  Cover¬ 
ing  on  the  Extremities  of  the  Piftilsy  may 
be  capable  enough  of  receiving  and  hold¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  Powder  as  it  falls ;  and 
whether  the  Intromiffion  of  the  Farina  Fe~ 
cundans  be  requifite  or  not,  its  Lodgment 
on  the  Mouth  of  the  PijUllum  may,  by  ver- 
tue  of  its  attractive  Quality,  perhaps  fe¬ 
cundate  the  Seeds  contain’d  in  the  T items  I 
I  am  fare  in  the  Production  of  Animals 
there  are  yet  greater  Difficulties  to  encoun¬ 
ter  with;  and  it  may  be,  if  the  Analogy 
between  Plants  and  Animals  was  more  en¬ 
quir’d  after  by  the  Learned,  they  might 
difcqver  many  new  Things  which  would 
be  ferviceable  to  the  Preiervation  and  Be* 
nefit  of  Animal  Bodies ,  as  this  Knowledge 
will  be  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Ve«* 
get  able  World .  We  find,  for  Example, 
that  Trees  are  generally  longer  liv’d  than 
~ Animals ,  fome  of  them  living  to  four  of 
five  Hundred  Years;  nay,  we  have  fome 
Accounts;  by  Tradition,  of  Trees  that  have 
liv’d  above  2000  Years  $  the  F^eafon  I 
think  is  plain,  for  that,  fir/,  Trees  have 
no  Senfation  (dor  it  is  my  Opinion,  that 
the  Senfes  prey  abundantly  upon  the  Juices 
ttf  the  Body  they  belong  to).  S  econdly \ 
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They  always  breathe  the  fame  Air ;  And, 
Thirdly,  they  feed  always  upon  the  fame 
fimple  Diet.  And  Mankind,  who  in  the 
firft  Times  is  faid  to  have  lived  upwards 
of  900  Years,  is  faid  to  have  fed  upon  a 
Simple  Diet ,  and  to  have  drank  of  the 
clear  Stream  5  at  leaft  he  had  then  but  lit¬ 
tle  Variety  of  Food.  But  I  hope  my  Rea¬ 
der  will  pardon  this  Digreflion  of  mine, 
it  may  perhaps  put  him  upon  greater  Dif- 
coveries.  < 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  what  I  call  the 
Demonfirative  Part  of  this  Syfiem.  I  made 
my  firft  Experiment  upon  the  Tulip ,  which 
I  chofe  rather  than  any  other  Plant ,  becaufe 
it  feldom  mifles  to  produce  Seed.  Several 
Years  ago  I  had  the  Conveniency  of  a 
large  Garden,  wherein  there  was  a  con- 
fiderable  Bed  of  Tulips  in  one  Part,  con¬ 
taining  about  400  Roots ;  in  another  Part 
of  it,  very  remote  from  the  former,  were 
Twelve  Tulips  in  perfect  Health,  at  the 
firft  opening  of  the  Twelve,  which  I  was 
very  careful  to  obferve,  I  cautioully  took 
out  of  them  all  their  Apices,  before  the 
Farina  Tecundans  was  ripe,  or  any  ways 
appear’d  ;  thefe  Tulips  being  thus  ca- 
Jlrated,  bare  no  Seed  that  Summer,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  every  one  of  the 
400  Plants  which  I  had  let  alone  produced 
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But  as  a  farther  Demonfixation  that 
Plants  generate  after  the  manner  I  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  it,  I  lliall  re¬ 
commend  to  my  Reader  the  following  Ex¬ 
periment.  Make  choice  of  iuch  a  Plant 
of  the  Hazel  or  Philbud ,  as  you  find  to  be 
in  a  bearing  State,  and  far  diftant  from 
any  other  of  the  fame  Sort ;  this  Tree  in 
January  puts  forth  what  are  commonly 
call’d  Catkins. ,  which  are  long  Thrums 
compos  d  of  very  fmall  Flowers ,  that  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  March  are  cover’d 
with  a  fine  Duft,  or  Male  Seed ;  his  then 
the  Blojfoms  or  Female  Parts  appear  on 
the  Buds  of  the  lame  Tree  \  they  are  very 
(mail,  and  hardly  to  be  dilcern’d  without 
ftrift  Enquiry,  only  offering  to  the  View 
a  fmall  Cl  offer  of  Scarlet  Threads ,  which 
are  fo  many  Tubes  leading  to  the  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  Nuts  •  this  happens  at  a 
windy  Seafon  of  the  Year,  that  the  Male 
Dujl  may  be  more  eafily  convey’d  to  the 
Utricles  or  Female  Blojfoms  of  the  Plant. 
Now  as  foon  as  the  Catkins  appear,  they 
xnuft  be  carefully  taken  from  the  Tree*, 
and  it  will  produce  no  Fruit  that  Year* 
unlefs  you  have  a  mind  to  fingle  out  any 
particular  Blojfom  of  it,  which  may  be 
impregnated  with  Catkins  from  another 
Tree ,  gather’d  frefh  every -  Morning  for 
three  or  four  Days  fucceffivcly,  and  dufted 
^ghtly  over  it,  without  bruiiing  its  tender 

C  5  tibres  : 
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Fibres  :  And  in  like  manner  may  the  Blof - 
of  .any  other  Tw  or  Flower  be  caftra- 
ied?  and  will  have  the  fame  Effe£h 

By  this  Knowledge  we  may  alter  the 
property  and  Tafte  of  any  Fruit ,  by  im¬ 
pregnating  the  one  with  the  Faria*  of  am 
other  of  the  fame  Clafs;  as  for  Example, 
a  Codlin  with  a  Pairmain ,  which  will  oc- 
cafion  the  Codim  fo  impregnated  to  la  ft  a 
longer  Time  than  ufual,  and  be  of  a 
{harper  Tafte;  or  if  rhe  Winter  Fruits 
fhould  be  fecundated  with  the  Dufl  of 
the  Summer  Kjnds,  they  will  decay  be¬ 
fore  their  ufual  Time;  and  it  is  from  this 
accidental  Coupling  of  the.  Farm*  of  one 
with  the  other,  that  in  an  Orchard  where 
there  is  Variety  of  Apples ,  even  the  Fruit 
gather’d  from  the  fame  Tree,  differ  in 
their  Flavour  and  Times  of  ripening,  and 
moreover  the  Seeds  of  thofe  Apples  fo  ge¬ 
nerated,  being  changed  by  that  Means 
from  their  Natural  Qualities,  will  produce 
different  kinds  of  Fruits  if  they  are 
iown. 

JTis  from  this  accidental  Coupling  that 
proceeds  the  Numberlefs  Varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers  which  are  rais’d  eve¬ 
ry  Day  from  Seed.  The  yellow  and  black 
Auriculas ,  which  were  the  firft  we  had  in 
England ,  coupling  with  one  another,  pro¬ 
duced  Seed  which  gave  us  other  Varie¬ 
ties,  which  again  mixing  their  Qualities 
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in  like  manner,  has  afforded  us  by  little 
and  little,  the  numberlefs  Variations  which 
we  fee  at  this  Day  in  every  curious  Flower - 
Garden  ;  for  I  have  faved  the  Seeds  of  near 
a  hundred  plain  Auriculas ,  whofe  Flowers 
were  of  one  Colour,  and  flood  remote 
from  others,  and  that  Seed  I  remember 
to  have  produced  no  Variety  $  but  on  the 
other  hand,  where  I  have  faved  the  Seed 
of  fuch  plain  Auriculas ,  as  have  flood  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  differing  in  their  Colours, 
that  Seed  has  furnifh’d  me  with  great  Va¬ 
rieties,  different  from  the  Mother  Plants 
I  believe  I  need  not  explain  how  the 
Male  Du(l  of  Plants  may  be  convey’d 
fey  the  Air  from  one  to  another,  by  which 
this  Generation  and  Pradu&ion  of  new 
Plants  is  brought  about;  but  I  fhall  hint 
by  the  bye,  to  fuch  as  plant  Orchards  for 
Cyder ,  that  they  ought  to  plant  only  one 
Sort  of  Apple  in  thole  Orchards;  and  that 
fuch  Plantations  be  likewife  remote  from 
other  Kin-^s  of  Apples ,  whofe  Farina  would 
eife  certainlyfipoif  the  Cyder  Fruity  by  ripen¬ 
ing  fomofr-iboner  and  others  later,  which 
would  oecafion  almofla^continual  Ferment 
In  the  Liquor,  and  never  permit  it  to  fettle 
or  grow  fine. 

Moreover,  a  Curious  Perfon  may5  by 
this  Knowledge,  produce  fuch  rare  Kinds 
of  Plants ,  as  have  not  yet  been  heard  of, 
by  making  choice  of  two  Plants  for  his 

C  4  Pur- 
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Purpofe,  as  are  near  alike  in  their  Parts, 
fcut  chiefly  in  their  Bowers  or  Seed-Vef- 
feist,  for  Example,  the  Carnation  and  Sweet- 
William  are  in  fome  refpe&s  alike,  the 
farina  of  the  one  will  impregnate  the 
Other,  and  the  Seed  fb  enliven’d  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  Plant  differing  from  either,  as  may 
now  be  feen  in  the  Garden  of  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr  Thomas  Fairchild  of  Hoxton,  a  Plant 
neither  Sweet-William  nor  Carnation ,  but  fe- 
fembling  both  equally,  which  was  raifed 
from  the  Seed  oi  a  Carnation  that  had  been 
impregnated  by  the  Farina  of  the  Sweet- 
William.  Thefe  Couplings  are  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Mare  with  the  Afs,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Mule,  and  in  regard  to  Genera¬ 
tion,  are  alfo  the  fame  with  Mules,  not  be. 
ing  able  to  multiply  their  Species,  no  more 
than  other  Monfters  generated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

We  may  learn  from  hence,  that  the 
Fruit  of  any  Tree  may  be  adulterated  as 
well  by  the  Farina  of  one  of  the  fame  Sort, 
which  perhaps  may  be  fickly  and  of  a 
Dwarf  Kind,  as  by  the  Duft  of  fome  ether 
Kind  near  a-kin  to  it,  and  worie  than  it 
tdf.  Now  as  fuch  Couplings  may  be  very 
frequent  in  common  Woods,  fb  would  I 
recommend  the  Choice  of  Seed,  to  be 
made  only  from  fuch  Plants,  or  Timber. 
Trees  as  excel  m  Greatnefs  or  other  good 
Qualities,  and  are  far  diiiant  from  others. 
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of  meaner  Sorts,  which  might  degenerate 
their  Seeds,  and  crofs  our  Expectations 
when  they  come  to  grow  up  ;  and  this  is 
as  necelfary  to  be  obferved  among  Vege¬ 
tables,  to  maintain  their  good  Qualities  in 
the  young  Plants  they  are  to  produce,  as  it 
is  in  the  Breeding  of  Game-Cocks,  Spaniels , 
or  Running-Horfes. 

There  is  but  one  fort  of  Plant  that  I 
know  of,  which  feems  to  be  out  of  this 
Danger  of  coupling  with  other  Sorts,  and 
confequently  of  either  improving  or  di- 
piinifhing  the  Qualities  of  its  Seeds ,  and 
that  is  the  Mijletoe  5  the  Parts  of  its  Flow¬ 
ers  are  indeed  as  apt  to  Generation  as  thole 
of  other  Plants ,  but  I  have  never  feen 
any  Variety  of  this  Plant ,  or  do  I  know 
any  other  nearly  enough  related  to  it  to 
engender  with  it  $  for  whether  we  find  it 
growing  upon  the  Oak ,  Willow,  Lime , 
or  any  other  Tree,  whatever,  the  Leaves, 
Flowers,  and  Fruit,  with  its  manner  of 
Growth ,  are  all  alike.  And  fince  I  have 
had  Occafion  to  mention  it  in  this  Place, 
give  me  leave  to  take  Notice  of  fome 
Particularities  belonging  to  it,  as  that  it 
is  neither  to  be  propagated  in  Earth  or 
Water,  but  upon  Trees  and  Plants  only. 
The  Ancients  made  it  a  Superplant,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Oak,  and  tell  us,  that  altho’ 
it  feemingly  produced  Seed,  they  did  not 
feelieve  that  that  Seed  could  poffibly  be 

made 
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made  to  vegetate ,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  they 
have  try’d  it  in  the  Earth  without  Succefs. 
But  as  it  is  fo  frequently  found  growing 
on  other  Trees,  belide  the  Oak  in  our 
Times,  I  Ihall  take  occafion  at  once  to 
overturn  their  Opinion  in  relation  to  this 
Plant ,  by  fhewing  how  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  Seed  upon  any  Tree  whatever! 
About  Chriftmas ,  when  the  Berries  are 
ripe,  they  may  eafily  be  made  to  ftick  up. 
on  the  fmooth  Bark  of  any  Tree  you  have 
a  mind  to  propagate  them  upon,  whether 
it  be  the  Oak ,  JJh,  Elm ,  Apple ,  Pear , 
Plum ,  Rofe,  Goofeberry *  or  Currant,  See. 
The  '  Vifiofis  Juice,  which  encompaifeth 
each  Seed,  will  bind  it  faft  to  the  Fart  you 
place  it  upon,  and  with  this  fmall  Trouble 
you  may  expect  young  Plants  the  follow¬ 
ing  Year,  provided  the  Birds  don’t  de¬ 
vour  the  Seeds  you  have  fown,  therefore 
a  Net  would  do  well  to  fecure  them.  I 
have  feen  twenty  Plants  of  Mijletoe  grow¬ 
ing  upon  as  many  different  Sorts  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  in  one  Garden,  which  were 
propagated  in  the  fame  manner  I  have 
mentioned.  And  I  believe  it  would  be 
■very  ufeful  in  corre&ing  the  too  great  Vi¬ 
gour  of  fome  Fruit-Trees,  and  bring  them 
to  bear,  by  taking  from  them  the  fuper- 
abundant  Juices,  which  are  always  de- 
ftru&ive  to  Prolificity,  either  in  Plants  or 
Animals • 
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And  now  from  the  Account  I  have  given 
pf  the  Generation  of  Plants,  it  appears 
that  double  Flowers  feldom  bear  Seed ,  be- 
caufe  the  Dujl  of  the  Apices  is  too  much 
crowded  with  the  Petals ,  or  Flower-Leaves 
which  for  that  Reafon  cannot  eafily  reach 
the  Style  or  Pijlil  of  the  Flower ,  which  is 
always  prominent,  and  above  the  Petals. 
in  full  Flowers.  It  appears  likewife,  that 
the  natural  Properties  of  Fruits  or  Seeds 
may  be  changed  by  accidental  coupling 
with  other  Plants  j  and  that  the  Seeds  fo 
alter’d,  may  rob  us  of  our  Expectations  in 
Planting,  by  having  their  Principles  de¬ 
bauch’d  by  the  Dujl  of  diflempepd  and  de¬ 
gemrated  Plants.  I  could  ftill  add  many 
other  Remarks  relating  to  this  Difcovery, 
and  give  my  Reader  a  more  ample  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Generative  Parts  of  Vegetables,  as 
I  have  obferv’d  them  with  the  beft  Micro¬ 
scopes  ;  but  I  conceive  I  have  faid  enough  to 
explain  what  I  propofed  upon  this  Head, 
and  fhall  therefore  now  proceed  to  offer 
fuch  Experiments  as  I  have  made  relating  to 
Soils,  and  endeavour  to  fhew  how  they  may 
be  mended,  alter’d,  and  improv’d,  chiefly 
by  proper  Mixtures  with  each  other. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  SOILS  proper  for  the  Nourishment  of 
PLANT  S,  and  Compojis  for  forwarding 
the  Growth  of  PLANTS . 


F  Plants  in  their  feveral  Degrees 
draw  from  the  Earth  fuch  Ali¬ 
ment  as  is  proper  for  their  Sub-. 
hftence,  and  that  as  the  Nourifh- 
ment  they  receive  is  more  or  lefs  fuitable  to 
them,  fo  they  profper  accordingly  5  we  may 
then  reafonably  infer  that  there  is  a  Circu¬ 
lation  of  Sap  in  Vegetables, infome  refpeft  like 
that  of  the  Blood  in  Animals ,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  endeavour’d  to  fhew  in  my  firft  Chap- 
ter  of  this  Traft.  For  in  Animals  it  is  very 
certain,  that  a  Diet  is  required  by  them  for 
their  Subfiftence,  and  that  a  Diet  being  con- 
co£ted,is  the  Matter  from  whence  the  Blood 
is  drawn ;  and  that  as  the  Blood  is,  fo  is  the 
State  of  the  Body,  either  healthful  or  di* 
ftemper’d ;  then  it  reafonably  follows,  that 
we  ought  as  carefully  to  provide  whole- 
fome  and  natural  Nourifhment  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  each  refpedtive  Plant  we  defign  tq 
propagate,  as  we  ufually  do  the  proper  Food 
or  Diet  of  every  Animal  we  have  a  mind  tq 

nourifh. 
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nonrifh.  The  Food  of  Land  Animals  is  of 
three  Kinds  only,  viz.  Flefh,  Herbs ,  and 
Seeds  or  Fruit.  So  likewife  the  Food  of 
Terrene  Plants  is  of  three  forts,  Sand ,  Loam , 
or  Mother-Earth,  and  Clay ,  in  their  feveral 
Degrees ,  and  as  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Flefh , 
the  various  Tribes  of  Herbs ,  and  the  many 
different  Lruits  have  each  their  refpe&ive 
Animals  to  feed  upon  them,  fo  Sand  in  its 
feveral  Degrees,  Loam  of  different  Sorts, 
and  Clays  of  all  Kinds,  have  certain  Pro¬ 
portions  of  Salts  in  each  of  them,  proper 
for  the  Nourifhment  of  every  Plant. 

Fruit  or  Seeds  I  efteem  to  be  the  me¬ 
dium  Nourifhment  between  Flefh  and  Herbs , 
and  we  find  that  every  Land  Animal  will 
feed  upon  it,  altho’  their  natural  Food  is 
either  Flefh  or  Grafs  •  as  for  Example,  a 
Horfe,  whofe  proper  Food  is  Grafs,  will 
eat  Grain,  and  fo  Dogs  and  other  Creatures 
who  feed  upon  Flefh,  will  eat  Fruit.  And 
I  am  of  Opinion  that  the  Salts  therefore 
in  Flefh ,  Fruit  and  Herbs ,  are  the  fame, 
only  differing  in  the  Proportions  of  their 
Quantities  ;  that  is,  one  Ponund  Weight 
of  Flefh  may  perhaps  contain  twice  as  many 
Salts  as  the  like  Weight  of  Grain  or  Seed, 
and  one  Pound  of  Grain  twice  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Salts  that  may  be  found  in  a  Pound 
of  Herbs  or  Grafs.  Now  that  all  thefe 
Salts  are  proper  for  Vegetation,  is  evident  by 
the  common  Pra&ice  of  burying  Straw, 

or 
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or  Litter,  Brakes ,  Balm,  and  fuch  IM, 
to  enrich  fomc  S oils  :  Again,  if  Fruits  and 
Grain  be  well  confirmed,  one  Load  of  it 
laid  upon  a  Spot  of  Ground,  will  enrich 
it  more  than  ten  Load  of  Horfe-Lttter,  or 
Common  Dang,  fays  Sir  fhgi  P If  from 
Experience ,  and  we  are  very  fenfible  of  the 
prodigious  Effeft  of  Carion,  Leather,  or  any 
Parts  of  Animals  apply’d  to  the  Roots  of 
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So  on  the  other  Hand,  in  Natural  Soils, 

what  I  call  Loam,  or  Mother  Earth,  I  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  Medium  between  Sand  and 
Clay,  that  is  an  Earth  of  a  certain  Tem¬ 
perature,  partaking  equally  of  them  both. 
And  indeed  all  Soils  that  I  know  of,  may 
be  reduced  under  thefe  three  general 
Heads,  viz.  Sand,  Loam  and  Clay ;  for 
all  others,  altho’  they  may  beai  different 
Names,  areinfome  refpeft  depending  upon 
one  or  other  of  thefe.  Gravels,  and  all  the 
open  Soils,  till  we  come  to  the  Loam  I 
mention,  are  of  the  fandy  Race  ;  and  the 
binding  Earths ,  from  Loam  downwards, 
till  we  come  to  the  Stiffnefs  of  Chalk 
it  felf  fnay  be  ranged  with  the  Clay  Kind. 
I  find’  all  thefe  Soils  are  alike  tending  to 
Vegetation,  and  have  their  Salts  proper 
for  it  but  in  different  Proportions  ot 
Quantity  ;  that  is  a  Peck  of  Clay  has  per¬ 
haps  twice  as  much  Salts  in  it  as  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Loam,  and  that  Quantity  of 
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Lorn  twice  as  many  Salts  as  the  fame 
Proportion  of  Sand.  Now  from  this  Ar- 
gument  of  mine,  it  may  feem  at  firft  View, 
that  Clay  is  the  raoft  proper  Soil  to  forward 
'  the  Growth  ol  Plants  5  whereas  we  know 
that  Sand  is  much  more  apt  to  produce 
Plants  quicker  than  any  other  Soil $  but 
give  me  leave  to  explain  this  Paradox  : 
Clay,  whole  Parts  are  clofely  wrought  to¬ 
gether,  will  not  eafily  give  out  thofe  Salts 
contained  in  it  ;  neither  can  the  tender 
Fibres  of  every  Plant  make  their  Way 
thro'  it,  in  learch  of  their  Nourishment ; 
but  if  we  open  its  Parts,  by  digging  and 
breaking  it  into  fmall  Particles,  and  keep 
thofe  Parts  open  by  a  Mixture  of  fome 
fharp  Sand,  or  other  Body  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture,  we  fhall  not  fail  to  fee  the  Effects  df 
its  Vigour. 

On  the  other  Hand,  Sand  is  apt  to  pufh 
forward  the  Plants  growing  upon  it  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  and  even  will  caufe  them 
to  Germinate  near  a  Month  fooner  than 
the  Plants  growing  upon  a  Clay  5  the  Rea- 
fon  is,  that  the  Salts  in  the  Sand  are  at  full 
Liberty  to  be  raifed  and  put  in  Motion 
upon  the  leaft  Approach  of  the  Sun’s 
Warmth  :  But  then  as  they  are  hafty  in 
their  Work,  fo  are  they  loon  exhaled  and 
loft. 

The  Clay  has  certain  Plants  growing 
apon  it,  which  are  natural  to  it,  and  con- 

fequently 
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fequently  thrive  better  in  it  than  in  any  ci¬ 
ther  Soil.  ; 

And  the  Sand  likewife  has  its  natural 

Plants,  which  delight  in  it,  and  will  not 
equally  profper  in  any  othei  Earth. 

However,  both  the  Clay -Plants ,  and  thole 
ot  the  Sand,  will  grow  in  the  Loamy  Soil  I 
have  mention’d*  becaufe  it  partakes  of  the 
Qualities  of  Sand  and  Clay,  as  Grain  doth 
of  Flejb  and  Herhsi  in  refped  to  the  Food  of 

Animals.  '  _  •  . 

I  might  here  take  Notice  that  the  W ord 
Foam  is  varioufly  receiv’d  and  nnderftood 
by  Planters:  Some  mean  by  it  the  moft 
common  fuperficial  Earth  met  with  in  Eng¬ 
land,  without  any  regard  to  the  Proportions 
it  bears  of  Sand  and  Clay.  Others  would 
have  it  more  inclining  to  Cla y  than  Sand  .* 
However,  I  lhall  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
Difputes  that  might  arile  concerning  it,  by 
once  more  repeating,  that  when  I  lhall  have 
Occafion  to  mention  it,  l  mean  only  that 
Degree  of  Earth  which  equally  partakes  of 
Sand  and  Clay. 

This  Earth  then*  which  I  call  Loam,  may 
either  be  of  a  black,  or  yellow  Colour ;  but 
let  it  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Expe¬ 
rience  Ihews  us  that  Plants  oi  all  Sorts  will 
grow  in  it,  and  for  the  Reafons  I  have  be¬ 
fore  mention’d,  it  appears  to  be  a  more  be¬ 
neficial  Soil  to  Plants  thanany  other,  when¬ 
ever  it  happens  to  be  found. 


Now 
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Now,  as  I  take  it,  feeing  that  Loam  is 
fo  happy  in  its  Productions,  that  even 
Plants  naturally  bred  in  different  Soils 
will  thrive  in  it,  it  then  feems  reafonable, 
that  if  by  Mixtures  of  Natural  Earths  one 
with  the  other,  we  make  fuch  a  Compel!: 
as  may  nearly  imitate  it,  we  may  expeCt 
far  greater  Succefs  from  a  Mixture  of  that 
Sort  (efpecially  in  Plantations  of  durable 
Trees)  than  from  any  Compofuion  we  can 
devife  to  be  made  with  Dungs,  or  other  for- 
cing  Ingredients.  For  it  is  very  well  worth 
our  Remark,  that  Animals,  and  V tgefahies 
alfo  of  all  Sorts,  are  more  lafting,  as  they 
are  fed  by  Ample  and  natural  Diets,  as  I 
have  hinted  before.  It  is  true,  Hot •  Beds , 
or  any  other  Means  of  the  like  Nature, 
would  indeed  forward  the  Growth  of 
Trees  perhaps  as  much  in  one  liear,  as 
Nature  of  her  felf  would  do  in  fix :  Or  as 
Dr  Agricola  of  Ratisbone  pretends  by 
his  artificial  Compoft  to  raife  Fereft-Trees 
to  exceed  the  Height  of  twenty  Foot  in 
a  few  Days  time ;  but  we  may  be  affured 
they  can  never  laft  out  half  their  Days, 
for  we  find  the  fame  in  Animals,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Mankind,  who  by  Excels  of 
unnatural  Foods,  and  invigorating  Liquors , 
fhortens  his  Life ;  while  on  the  other 
Hand,  fuch  Men  as  have  bare  Subfiftance, 
and  are  forced  thro’  Neceffity  to  live 
upon  the  natural  Food  of  their  own  Coua- 
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try,  are  long- liv’d  ;  I  therefore  would  ad- 
vile,  as  well  from  what  I  have  faid,  as 
from  the  Obfervations  and  Inquires  1 
have  made  of  the  Growth  of  Timber-Trees j 
that  they  may  not  be  forced  by  any  violent 
Means,  if  wedefign  them  to  lall  long,  and 
improve  themlelves  to  be  valuable  $  nei¬ 
ther  to  take  them  from  a  Nurfery  of  rich 
Ground,  and  expofe  them  afterwards  in 
fuch  Land  where  they  may  want  the  fame 
plenty  of  Nourifhment  they  have  been  ufed 
to ;  lor  then  they  would  certainly  decline 
and  deceive  us.  Let  the  Earth  we  delign 
to  plant  them  in  be  frefh  and  well  open’d 
in  its  Parts  $  and  if  it  fhould  be  lifted,  it 
will  help  the  ltriking  of  young  Roots  at 
lirft  Planting,  and  fupport  them  ’till  they 
can  gather  Strength. 

I  think  I  need  not  further  explain,  that 
equal  Quantities  of  S and  and  Clay  well 
mix'd  together  will  afford  us  the  defi- 
rable  Soil  we  feek  after,  in  Cafe  the  Loam 
or  Mother  Earth  I  mention,  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  be  met  with.  But  this  has  its 
greateft  UTe,  when  we  make  new  Planta¬ 
tions,  for  we  ought  alfo  to  examine  the 
Depth  of  the  Soil  underneath,  into  which 
our  Trees  are  afterwards  to  pufh  their 
Roots,  and  from  whence  they  are  to  draw 
their  chief  Nounlhment,  and  that  may  be 
bell  known  from  Obfervation  ;  that  is  by ’ 
examining  the  moll  vigorous  Trees  of 

every 
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every  Kind,  and  obferving  the  Qualities 
and  Depths  of  the  Soils  they  feed  from, 
and  from  fuch  Examples,  to  make  our 
Plantations  accordingly ;  we  fhall  then  find 
that  an  Oak  will  never  make  good  Timber, 
if  it  be  planted  or  [own  upon  a  fhallow 
Rocky  Soil,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  an 
Ajh  will  grow  there*,  but  this  I  fhall  more 
fully  explain  in  the  next  Chapter  of  T'orejt 
Trees. 

And  now  feeing  that  fome  delight  more 
in  the  quick  Growth  of  the  Trees  tuey* 
plant,  than  the  Advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  their  Famifigs*  from  ft  regular 
and  natural  Growth  of  their  Plantations, 
I  fhall  mention  fome  .Mixtures  which  have 
been  experienced  to  forward  the  Growth  of 
Trees. 

Mixture  the.  Tie'll-  if  the  Soil  be  flift 
inclining  to  Clay,  let  it  be  well  broke  and 
open’d,  of  which  take  about  five  Load, 
add  to  it  an  equal  C^uantity  of  Heat's  Turfs 
burnt,  let  ihefo  Ingredients  foe  well  mixed 
and  fifted,  or  skreen’d  together,  after  they 
have  lain  for  a  Winter  in  a  Heap  or  .Ridge. 
This  Compoft  will  forward  Trees  extream- 
ly. 

Second  Mixture.  To  four  Load  of  ftiff 
Soil  broke  and  open’d  as  before,  add  as 
many  Load  of  jbarp  Sand ,  to  which  put 
two '  Load  of  the  Jjbes  of  burnt  Furzes, 
Gorfe,  Tern,  VTeeds,  or  H  ood let  this  1- 
'  '  Da  ■  well 
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well  mix’d  together  about  September  Of 
October ,  and  be  laid  up  in  a  Ridge  ’till  the 
February  following,  to  be  skreen’d  or  lifted 
for  Ufe.  Sir  William  Bruce ,  a  Gentleman 
of  Scotland ,  made  ufe  of  the  like  Mix¬ 
tures  in  his  Garden,  with  the  Succefs  he 
defired. 

Third  Mixture.  One  Load  of  rotted 
Wood,  fuch  as  may  be  found  under  a  Wood 
Pile,  or  for  want  of  that,  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  of  rotted  Leaves.  To  either  of  thefe 
add  a  Load  of  burnt  Grafs  Turf  two 
Load  of  Sand,  and  the  like  of  ftijf  Soil , 
this  Compofition  mult  be  well  mix'd  and 
laid  in  a  Ridge  from  October  ’till  February , 
and  be  lifted  for  Ufe.  SJ,  B.  Thefe  artifi¬ 
cial  Soils  fhould  always  be  compos’d  about 
October,  and  lifted  the  following  Spring, 
juft  before  you  ufe  them  ;  lor  it  you 
fhould  prepare  them  in  the  Spring,  the 
Summer’s  Heat  would  exhale  their  Volatile 
Spirits ,  and  befides,  Weeds  would  be  apt  to 
rob  them  of  their  Nourifhment,  unlefs  they 
were  to  be  made  in  fome  fliady  Place  under 
Trees. 

Fourth  Mixture.  Take  the  Quantity  of 
a  Load  of  Rape  Seeds,  after  the  Oil  is 
prefs’d  from  them,  which  may  be  very  eafi- 
ly  had  at  the  Rape  Mills  at  a  fmall  Ex¬ 
pence;  add  to  them  two  Load  of  Sand , 
one  of  ft  iff  Soil,  and  one  of  burnt  Heath , 
or  Grafs  Turf,  prepared  as  the  others,  and 
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fifted,  will  greatly  forward  the  Growth  of 
any  Plant. 

Fifth  Mixture .  Take  one  Load  of  Malt 
Grains  (after  Brewing)  add  to  it  two  Load 
of  Sand,  and  two  of  Jlijf  Soil \  mix’d  and 
prepared  as  before,  it  will  make  an  incom¬ 
parable  Compoft  to  haften  the  Growth  of 
Plants . 

Sixth  Mixture .  Sheeps-Dung ,  with  a 
like  quantity  of  Wood'Jfbes ,  and  twice  as 
much  Loam ,  or  Mother  Earth ,  prepared  as 
before,  will  greatly  forward  the  Growth  of 
Herbs  and  Trees . 

Seventh  Mixture.  Take  of  Horfe-Duwg 
well  confirmed,  two  Load;  add  to  it  one 
Load  of  Turf  Jfhes ,  two  Load  of  Sand, 
and  two  of  Jlijf  Earth,  prepare  this  Mix¬ 
ture  as  before,  and  it  will  greatly  forward 
Germination  of  Plants  i  But  ir  Sea-Coal 
Jfhes  are  more  eafily  found,  put  them  in 
the  Place  of  the  burnt  Turf  and  then  add 
one  Load  more  of  Jlijf  Earth  to  the  Com¬ 
poft. 

And  now  befides  the  feveral  Compoft- 
tions  which  I  have  fet  down,  I  might  add 
thofe  which  I  have  known  to  have  been 
prepared  with  the  Soil  of  Poultry ,  that 
feed  upon  Corn  or  Grain.  I  found  thofe 
Ingredients  very  hot  and  full  of  Salts, 
greatly  tending  to  Vegitation,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  quicker  in  their  Operation,  than 
the  Soil  of  Animals,  which  only  feed  up- 

V  3  on 
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on  Herbs ;  but  that  is  no  great  Wonder, 
if  it  be  true  what  Sir  Hugh  Platt  fays,  that 
one  Load  of  Grain  will  enrich  Ground 
more  than  ten  Load  of  common  Dung, 
and  alfo  from  what  I  know  from  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  have  mention’d  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Mixtures  prefcrib’d  m 
this  Chapter.  Now  if  fimple  Grain  by 
Infufxon  only  (if  I  may  fo  term  it)  in  the 
Mixtures  or  CompoQs  1  have  direQed,  has 
a  good  Effect,  we  may  eafily  imagine  how 
much  more  powerful  it  will  be  when  it  has 
pais’d  through  the  Bodies  of  Animals.  I 
could  lay  much  more  upon  this  Head,  but 
as  it  is  my  Defign  to  be  as  fhort  as  may 
be  convenient,  and  purpofing  chietiy  in 
this  Treatife  to  contribute  fuch  Experi¬ 
ments  as  may  tend  to  the  Improvement  of 
Plantations  of  Foref-Trees ,  1  fhall  not 

here  enlarge  upon  Soils,  but  leave  feme 
Particulars  for  another  Work,  and  fum  up 
this  Chapter,  with  two  or  three  fhort  Re¬ 
marks,  Gift  that  a  Preparation  of  natural 
Soils  anfwerable  to  the  Loam  or  Mother 
Earth  1  have  mention’d,  is  certainly  the 
bell  for  all  Sorts  of  Forefi  Trees  to  be 
planted  or  [own,  in,  if  we  defign  them  to 
make  good  Timber ;  and  if  it  is  rather  de¬ 
fied  that  fuch  Trees  fhould  grow  quick, 
and  confcquently  be  fubjeFt  to  decay  ear¬ 
ly,  or  be  prejudiced  by  Blights ,  I  have 
made  mention  of  fuch  forcing  Cempofs  as 

will 
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will  fet  them  forward  in  their  Growth ; 
but  in  my  Opinion  might  be  better  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  Gardens  for  the  Production  of 
fhort-Iiv’d  Plants . 


CHAP.  IV 


0/T  1  mbe  r*T  r  ee  s  and  Undbrwoodj 
and  of  Dr  effing  and  Cleaning  of  Woods. 

* 

S  there  is  nothing  which  contri¬ 
butes  more  to  the  Honour ,  Beau¬ 
ty,  and  Welfare  of  an  Eftate, 
than  timely  and  furficient  Plan¬ 
tations  oiTimber-Trees ,  fo  I  have 
chofe  to  make  the  propagating  of  Timber  my 
prefent  Subject,  and  what  I  have  laid  in 
the  former  Chapters  may,  I  hope,  contri¬ 
bute  fomething  towards  our  Succefs  in  the 
Undertaking,  which  will  greatly  contribute 
to  the  Welfareof  every  Man  of  Eftate,  if  it 
be  rightly  underftood  ;  For  altho*  a  Gentle¬ 
man  may  perhaps  be  poffefs’d  of  a  plenti* 
ful  Fortune,  fuppofe  of  10000/.  per  Annum7 
he  ought  certainly  to  confider,  that  in  pro* 
cefs  of  Time  he  muft  provide  Fortunes  for 
Children  out  of  that  Eftate,  proportionably 
to  his  Honour  0  and  again,  his  Children 
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mull  likewife  make  farther  Provisions  out 
of  their  feveral  Parcels  for  their  Iflue,  and 
fo  on,  ’till  at  length,  in  fix  or  feven  Gene¬ 
rations,  we  fhall  find  the  paternal  Eftate 
cut  to  Pieces  into  fo  many  little  Shares  that 
there  will  hardly  remain  any  Idea  of  the 
plentiful  Stock  of  their  Anceftors.  Now 
I  fay,  it  would  certainly  be  a  Token  of 
great  Wifdom,  for  every  Gentleman  of 
Fortune,  not  only  to  confult  all  proper 
Means  how  to  maintain  the  Bulk  of  his 
Eftate  entire,  but  continue  it  fo  in  his  Line, 
wifely  guarded  againft  the  Hazards  of 
Fortune,  and  even  the  natural  Confe- 
quences  I  mention,  by  timely  and  necef- 
fary  Plantations  upon  it,  which  would  be 
fo  many  Monuments  of  his  Wifdom,  and 
improving  Treafuries  for  the  good  of  his 
Pofterity :  And  befides  how  beneficial 
would  fuch  Plantations  be  in  Cafe  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  Accidents,  the  Profufenefs  of 
a  young  Heir ;  the  Difcovery  of  Iron  or 
Lead  Mines,  where  Wood  is  of  fuch  ex¬ 
traordinary  Ufe;  or  for  the  raifing  a  Sum 
pf  Money  upon  any  Emergency  :  I  may- 
add  likewife,  befides  the  private  Intereft  of 
the  Proprietor,  it  would  be  of  general  Ufe, 
and  for  the  Nation’s  Good.  How  happily 
is  England  fituated  for  Trade,  what  Be¬ 
nefits  doth  fhe  receive  from  her  Shipping, 
and  therefore  how  profitable  and  ufeful  is 
her  Timber ,  which  will  yet  become  more 

yalu- 
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valuable  than  ever,  in  that  fo  much  is 
continually  cut  down,  and  very  little  Care 
taken  to  make  new  Plantations  for  future 
Benefit.  In  a  Word,  the  prefent  State  of 
Timber  in  England  is  fo  very  inconfidera- 
ble  in  refpeft  to  the  great  Ufe  made  of 
it,  and  even  that  which  remains  growing 
is  generally  fo  much  neglefted  in  its  Cul¬ 
ture,  that^  I  hope  fome  Dire&ion  for  its 
Improvement,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  World. 

The  Trees  which  have  been  commonly 
propagated  in  England ,  for  Timber,  are  the 
Oak ,  Jjh,  Beech ,  Elm,  Chefnut  and  Walnut ; 
thefe  are  of  the  upper  Clafs,  and  we  may 
add  to  them  the  Ilex  or  Evergreen  Oak. 

Of  the  lower  Rank  for  ' Underwood ,  or 
more  indifferent  Ufe,  are  the  Hazels ,  Alders , 
Willows,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  Note. 

The  Oak,  like  all  other  Plants,  has  its 
Varieties,  which  are  taken  Notice  of  by  the 
Botanijls.  I  have  obferv’d  about  five  Sorts 
in  England ;  but  I  fhall  only  recommend 
two  Kinds  of  them  to  be  planted  for  Tim¬ 
ber.  The  firft  and  bell,  in  my  Opinion, 
is  the  upright  Oak ,  which  grows  more 
ere&  than  any  other  5  and  the  fecond  is 
the  large  spreading  Oak.  W e  have  many  In- 
ftances  ot  thefe  Kinds,  that  have  attain'd 
to  fuch  prodigious  Greatnefs  of  Stature, 
that  the  Timber  alone  of  one  Tree  has 
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been  fold  for  upward  cf  50  /.  The  Oak 
doth  not  only  afford  us  the  moft  ferviceable 
Timber  for  Naval  Architecture,  but  alfo  for 
other  Building  Its  Bark  is  ufeful  to  Tan- 
ners ,  and  the  Oak  is  therefore  cut  down 
about  April,  when  its  Bark  will  peel.  The 
Acorns  are  excellent  Food  for  Hogs. 
This  Tree  delights  in  moift  Ground  of  a 
good  Depth,  and  will  profper  in  the  coldeft 
Clay  ; ,  and,  as  Mr.  Evelin  fays,  in  Gra¬ 
vel  alfo.  It  is  noted  likewife,  that  fome 
Oaks  having  been  fown  in  Hedge-Rows, 
have  in  the  Space  of  thirty  Years  born 
a  Stem  or  Trunk  of  a  Foot  Diameter.  I 
have  my  felf  feen  fome  feedling  Oaks  of 
twenty  Years  Growth  of  near  that  Sub- 
ftance,  which  had  never  been  removed  from 
the  Place  where  they  were  fown  ;  and  I 
would  advife,  that  every  Plantation  of  Oaks 
be  fet  from  Acorns  on  the  very  Spot  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  that  we  are  like¬ 
wife  careful  to  chufe  our  Acorns  from  thri¬ 
ving  vigorous  Trees,  for  the  Reafons  1  have 
before  mention’d;  the  Diftance  between 
them  ought  to  be  about  5  3  Foot,  and  the 
faid  Space  between  the  Oaks  (hould  be  in- 
terfown  or  planted  for  Underwood,  as  I  fhall 
direft  in  the  following  Chapter. 

Of  the  Afb  there  are  two  Sorts  (falfe- 
Jy  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Names  of  Male 
and  temale )  which  moft  deferve  our  Care 
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Jn  that  they  are  quick  Growers,  and  rife 
to  a  prodigious  Stature ;  befides  thefe  there 
are  feveral  other  Kinds  which  are  not 
worth  our  Notice.  So  that  we  ought  to 
be  careful  in  the  Choice  of  the  Kjys  or 
Seeds  we  defign  to  fow,  I  have  heard  of 
jjh- Trees  of  40  Years  Growth  from  the 
Seed,  that  have  been  fold  for  Twenty  five 
Pounds  a  Piece,  which  have  grown  on 
Plains  in  light  Earth,  not  very  deep  :  And 
Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us,  that  one  Perfon  planted 
fo  much  of  this  fort  of  Timber  in  his  Life¬ 
time  as  was  valued  worth  Fifty  thoufand 
Pounds  to  be  bought,  which  he  juftly  re¬ 
marks  was  very  good  Encouragement  for  a 
fmall  and  pleafant  Induftry.  The  Kjys  of 
this  Tree  are  fowed  about  October,  or  elfe 
may  be  laid  at  that  time  in  Sand,  S.  S.S. 
’till  the  following  Spring,  and  then  fown. 
The  Timber  of  the  Jjh  is  ufed  for  Ploughs 
and  Axel  Trees,  Wheel  Rings,  Oars,  and 
many  other  Mechanick  Works;  and  if  we 
propagate  the  J[b  for  Vndenvood  only,  it 
will  turn  to  good  Account  for  Hoops 
and  Hop  Poles,  It  may  be  cut  about  Fe¬ 
bruary. 

The  Beech  delights  in  Mountains.  In 
Berkshire,  on  the  Chalky  Hills,  this  Tree  is 
very  profperous,  and  attains  a  confiderable 
Stature;  its  Timber  is  ufed  about  Keils 
of  Ships,  and  many  Implements  of  Huf- 
bandry ;  it  is  the  moft  commqn  Fire-wood 

of 
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of  England,  efpcially  about  London,  where 
Billets  are  ufually  burnt.  Among  the 
Coal  Pits  near  Newcajlle  upon  Tine  this 
Wood  is  much  ufed  to  make  Cart  Ways, 
where  for  many  Miles  the  Wheels  of  the 
Coal  Waggons  run  upon  it,  which  faves 
the  Expence  of  Horfe  Flefh.  This  Wood 
will  remain  Sound  for  many  Years  in 
thofe  marfhy  Lands,  and  is  much  efteem’d 
for  that  ufe.  From  the  Seed ,  which  is 
call’d  Beech  Maft,  the  French  have  long 
fince  drawn  a  very  fweet  Oil  for  eating,  and 
lately  the  fame  has  been  praftifed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  This  Seed  is  likewife  good  to  feed 
Deer,  Hogs  and  Fowl  $  it  may  be  fown 
about  O&sber,  or  put  in  Sand  like  the  Ajb- 
Kjys,  ’till  Spring,  the  better  to  preferve 
it  from  Vermin,  The  Timber  may  be  cut 
as  the  former. 

We  have  many  Sorts  of  Elm  frequent 
in  England ,  among  which  the  Vulgar  or 
Mountain  Elm,  is  counted  the  beft  for 
Timber  5  I  fhall  therefore  recommend  this 
Sort  to  the  Planter,  before  all  others.  It 
may  be  propagated  from  the  Seed,  or  Sa> 
mera ,  which  ripens  and  falls  from  it  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  it  mull  then  be  fown  in  fine 
lifted  Earth ,  or  what  I  call  Loam  in  the 
’foregoing  Chapter.  This  Seminary  muft 
be  made  in  a  fhady  Place,  and  water’d 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  Earth  begins  to 
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dry ;  but  befides  this  way  of  raifing  Elms, 
we  may  either  propagate  them  from 
Layers,  or  Suckers  ;  which  I  a  ft  mu  ft  be 
tranfplanted  into  Beds  of  fine  Earth  about 
the  beginning  ot  March ,  and  kept  well 
water’d.  And  fo  naturally  is  the  Elm  in¬ 
clined  to  Vegetation ,  that  I  have  heard  fome 
affirm,  by  lowing  only  the  Chips  of  it  in 
a  Piece  of  plow’d  Ground,  they  have 
rais’d  a  large  Quantity  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  perhaps  is  not  impoffible  ;  for  I  am 
affured  in  other  Cafes  the  Buds  and  Leaves , 
nay  the  very  fibrous  Roots  of  Plants ,  have 
been  made  to  vegetate  and  produce  Trees  5 
as  for  Example,  the  fingle  Leaves  of 
Oranges  have  been  made  to  ftrike  Root, 
and  produce  Branches ,  Leaves ,  Flowers , 
and  Fruits ,  by  fetting  them  half  way  in  the 
Earth  ^  and  Mr.  Fairchild  of  Hoxton  has 
done  the  like  with  Leaves  of  the  Laura - 
fiinus  ;  however,  let  us  raife  our  Elms 
which  way  we  will,  I  fhall  advife  that  they 
be  not  planted  out  of  their  firft  Beds  till 
they  have  flood  there  two  Years  ^  and  then 
remove  them  to  greater  Diftances  from 
each  other,  and  let  them  fo  remain  ’till 
you  plant  them  out  for  good,  at  about 
twenty  Foot  diftance,  in  Beds  of  the  fifted 
Loam  direCfed  3  they  grow  quick,  give  a 
fine  Shade,  and  afford  valuable  Timber  ; 
and  if  the  Witch  Eim,  or  Dutch  ElmT  be 
grafted  upon  this  Kind, we  may  exped  them 
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to  make  Shoots  of  above  eight  Foot  long  in 
one  Year,  and  produce  Leaves  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Bignefs,  but  the  Wood  will 
then  be  not  lo  valuable.  This  Tree  de¬ 
lights  in  an  Earth  competently  fertile,  nei¬ 
ther  too  dry  or  fandy,  or  —too  cold  and 
fpun^y  ;  nor  does  it  require  a  deep  Soil. 
Let  it  be  moderately  refrefhed  with  Water 
after  Planting  5  and  to  keep  the  Earth  about 
the  Roots  more  open,  and  ready  to  receive 
Wet,  cover  the  Bed  it  is  planted  in  with 
rotted  tern,  or  other  fuch  like  hdatter. 
A  Year  or  two  after  Planting  you  may 
refrelh  the  young  Fibres  at  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  Roots,  with  fome  fine  fifted 
Earth,  or  any  one  of  the  four  firft  Mix¬ 
tures  mentioned  in  the  ’foregoing  Chapter, 
which  will  make  the  Tree  fhoot  prodigi- 
oully,  for  that  they  contain  Vegetative  Salts 
in  great  Abundance.  T  he  Timber  of  this 
Tree  is  very  ferviceable,  elpecially  where 
it  may  always  lye  wet,  it  will  laft  a  long 
time  ;  it  is  mightily  ufed  for  Pipes,  Pumps, 
Mills,  and  fuch  Parts  of  Ships  as  lye  con- 
ftantly  under  Water  ;  in  a  Word,  it  is  al- 
moft  of  general  U  fe.  T  he  Time  of  Felling 
it  is  from  November  to  February. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  Chefnut  in 

England ,  that  which  bears  edible  Fruit , 

and  the  other  which  is  call’d  the  Horfe- 

Chefnut  :  The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  affords 

pood  Timber ,  and  the  latter  is  only  de- 
&  firable 
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Arable  for  its  pleafant  Shade  and  beautiful 
Flowers :  Thefe  Trees  may  both  be  raifed 
by  fetting  the  Nats  about  three  Inches 
deep,  in  a  light  fandy  Soil ,  towards  the 
latter  End  of  February ,  or  beginning  of 
March  ;  but  as  the  firft  only  is  ufeful,  fo 
I  fhall  chufe  to  recommend  it  to  the  Fort- 
fter.  It  delights  in  high  Grounds  remote 
from  Water,  which  would  fpoil  both  its 
Timber  and  Fruit,  and  fhould  indeed  be 
fet  from  the  Nut,  where  it  is  always  to 
remain,  for  it’s  apt  to  fuffer  greatly  by 
removing,  and  fpread  too  much  in  its 
Branches,  when  it  lofes  its  Tap-root ,  as  all 
other  Tap-rooted  Trees  are  known  to  do. 
Its  Timber  is  lafling  if  it  be  kept  dry,  and 
good  for  Building  3  and  if  it  be  planted 
for  'Underwood ,  it  will  afford  excellent 
Poles  and  Stakes  in  nine  Years  after  fow- 
ing,  worth  at  leaft  ioj.  per  Hundred  : 
The  Fruit  is  fometimes  ufed  at  our  Tables, 
but  more  commonly  given  to  Deer  and 
other  Cattle  to  fatten  them.  We  may  fell 
this  Tree  any  time  between  November  and 
February, 

Among  the  Botanijls  there  are  reckon’d, 
many  forts  of  Walnuts ,  two  only  of  which 
I  fhall  recommend  to  the  Planter ,  viz,. 
That  with  the  [oft  Shell  for  the  fake  of  the 
Fruit ,  and  that  with  the  black  Grain  for 
the  Goodnefs  of  its  Timber  5  they  are  both 
rais’d  from  the  Nuts  like  the  Chefnut,  and 

fhould 
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fhould  like  them  be  town  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain-  They  are  in 
great  danger  of  Death,  if  they  lofe  their 
Tap-root,  but  will  thrive  extreamly  if 
they  have  Depth  of  Earth  to  ftrike  into. 
The  Walnut  grows  well  in  Loam,  but 
will  flourilh  alfo  in  Chalk  or  gravelly  Soil, 
either  on  hilly  Ground  or  in  a  Vale,  which 
(I  think)  (hews  it  to  be  a  foreign  PW; 
for  as  I  have  obferv’d,  every  Plant  natural 
to  England,  has  a  Soil  and  Expofure  peculiar 
to  it  felf,  and  will  fcarce  be  made  to  grow 
in  any  other  fort  of  Land  or  Situation.  I 
have  feen  fome  Walnut  Trees  of  forty 
Years  Growth  from  the  fetting  of  the  Nuts, 
that  were  valued  at  Five  Pounds  a  Piece, 
and  others  handing  by  them,  which  were 
Trees  planted  at  the  fame  time,  (as  the 
Owner  himfelf  informed  me)  that  were 
not  worth  Thirty  Shillings  a  Tree  *  and  the 
like  Obfervation  has  been  made  of  other 
Tap-rooted  Trees,  but  particularly  the  Oak ; 
fo  great  is  the  difference  of  Growth  in 
downright  rooted  Plants,  when  they  are 
fet  from  Acorns  or  Nuts,  and  tranfplanted 
from  the  Nurfery.  The  Timber  is  much 
ufed  for  Chairs,  Cabinets,  and  Houfhold 
Furniture ;  it  is  durable,  and  an  Enemy  to 
"Worms,  from  its  exceeding  Bitternefs. 
The  Nuts  yield  abundance  of  Oil,  and 
take  Place  among  the  beft  Fruits  for  the 
Table.  This  l  ree  may  be  cut  down 

when 
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when  the  Sap  is  fix’d,  i.  e.  from  November 
to  February. 

The  Ilex,  or  Evergreen  Oak ,  is  a  Plant 
which  produces  admirable  Timber,  but  is, 
more  particularly  valuable  for  its  Knee 
Timber ,  which  is  much  tougher  than  that 
of  our  English  Oak',  it  is  in  fuch  Requeft 
among  our  Ship-Carpenters,  that  many 
Ships  lading  of  it  has  been  brought  to  Eng- 
Undi  The  Tree  is  of  quick  Growth,  and 
will  attain  to  a  very  confiderable  Height, 
even  to  equal  the  talleft  of  the  Englijh  Oaks , 
to  which  Perfections  we  may  alio  add  the 
Beauty  of  its  Leaves ,  which  are  green  all 
Winter. 

That  curious  Gentleman  Robert  Bade, 
Elq;  F.  R.  S.  has,  among  other  Improve¬ 
ments  for  the  Good  of  his  Country,  propa¬ 
gated  a  large  Parcel  of  thefe  Trees  at  Mam-, 
head  in  Devonshire,  fome  of  which  have  int 
about  30  Years  Space,  grown  to  a  confide¬ 
rable  Greatnefs  of  Stature.  And  it  is  to 
be  wilh’d  that  others  would  follow  his 
Example  in  the  Culture  of  this  beautiful 
and  profitable  Tree.  This  Gentleman  has 
rais’d  fome  Thoufands  of  them  from  Scorns, 
and  tranfplanted  them  with  Succefs  and 
great  Judgment ;  and  to  follow  his  Method,' 
live  muft  fet  the  Acorns  in  Loam  Well 
lifted ,  in  Garden  Pots  about  February, 
turn  them1  out  with  the  Earth  about 

E‘  tneiif 
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their  Roots ,  when  they  '  are  two  Yeats 
Growth,  to  transplant  them  afterwards  at 
proper  Distances,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  Thefe,  like  our  Englifb  Oaks,  are 
Tap-rooted,  and  therefore  delight  in  deep 
Soil,  they  profper  in  moift  Land,  rather 
on  a  Plain  than  on  Hilly  ground.  If  we 
confult  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  injure  their  Tap-roots, 
which  are  always  anfwerable  to  the  leading 
Shoot  on  the  Top  of  the  Tree j  it  is  there¬ 
fore  reafonable  to  believe,  that  a  Plant  by 
lofing  of  that  down-right  Roor,  is  in  Danger 
of  lofing  alfo  the  Top-Shoot,  which  is  fed 
from  it.  And  altho’  a  T ree  may  fti  ike  fi  efh 
Roots  after  the  Amputation  of  this  lead¬ 
ing  Root,  yet  we  may  find  by  Experience, 
that  the  Sap  will  then  pufh  forth  Branches 
in  the  Sides  of  the  Stem,  and  discontinue  its 
upright  Growth.  We  may  fell  this  Tree 
as  we  do  the  Other  Oak,  for  the  fake  of  its 
Bark,  the  Acorns  are  good  Food  lor  Deer, 
and  Fowl,  which  greatly  delight  in  the 
Shelter  of  thefe  Trees. 

Having  mention’d  the  molt  valuable 
Trees  for  Timber,  I  am  in  the  next  Place  to 
take  Notice  of  fuch  others  as  will  af¬ 
ford  us  the  moft  valuable  Crops  of  ' Under¬ 
wood .  I  have  already  oblerv'd  that  the 
Jjb  and  Chef  nut  may  be  .order’d  in  this 
Manner,  and  bring  considerable  Returns 
to  the  Proprietor.  The  next  which  I 
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(Ball  propofe  for  this  Ufe,  is  the  Hazel? 
which  if  it  be  rightly  managed  will  turn 
to  good  Account  in  Coppices.  This  Plant 
may  be  raifed  from  the  Nuts  fown  a  little 
after  they  arc  ripe,  in  cold,  dry,  fand’y 
Ground ;  but  if  the  Land  happens  to  be 
more  inclin’d  to  C%,  plow  it  in  Autumn , 
and  let  it  mellow  with  the  Frofts  "till  Fe¬ 
bruary  before  you  fow  them*  The  learned 
advife  that  after  the  Jeedling  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhouJd  be  weeded  or  hough’d,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  Plants  at  three  Foot  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  after  three  Years 
Growth 9  to  cut  them  off  within  half  a  Foot 
of  the  Ground ,  by  which  Means  they  will 
be  made  to  fhoot  forth  many  Twiggs  from 
each  Stem,  which  in  nine  Y^ears  time 
( i.  e,J  twelve  from  putting  in  Seed ,  will 
be  fit  to  cut  for  Hop-Poles,  Hoops,  Fa¬ 
gots,  and  other  fuch  llfes ;  but  if  you  ra¬ 
ther  chufe  to  ufe  them  for  Hurdles,  then 
they  may  be  cut  at  five  Years  Growthl 
After  the  firft  cutting,  you  may  cut  again 
in  feven  or  eight  Years,  if  they  like  the 
Ground,  for  Poles  and  Hoops  as  before, 
and  fo  continue  to  do  from  time  to  time, 
as  you  lee  Occafion.  But  thefe  Trees  may 
be  like  wife  propagated  by  Sucker  s,  which 
are  frequently  found  growing  about  the 
.Roots  of  old  Trees,  but  are  not  very  cer¬ 
tain  in  their  Growth,  after  tranfplanting, 
uillefs  they  are  carefully  water’d  till  they 
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have  ftruck  good  Roots.  In  a  Plantation 
of  this  Kind,  which  may  be  made  at  any 
time  between  October  and  the  beginning  of 
March ,  when  the  Weather  is  open,  thefe 
Suckers  muft  be  fet  at  three  Foot  diftance, 
and  cat  down  within  half  a  Foot  of  the 
Ground  about  the  beginning  of  April  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  or  they  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  Branches  or  Iwiggs 
about  three  Inches  in  the  Earth,  which  will 
furnifh  us  with  abundance  of  young  Plants 
in  a  Years  time.  This  Work  muft  be  done 
about  October* 

The  next  I  fhall  treat  of  is  the  Willow , 
an  Amphibious  Plants  There  are  many 
Sorts  of  it  diftinguifh  d  by  the  Botanijls , 
which  fhould  I  mention  here  by  their  fe- 
veral  Names,  l  might  perhaps  perplex  my 
Reader,  and  lhall  therefore  only  mention 
them  as  two  Kinds,  firft  the  Oziersj  which 
afford  Twigs  for  the  Basket-makers,  and 
binding  Rods,  and  fecondly  the  Tree  kind, 
or  Withy . 

Firft  then  the  Oziers9  which  afford  us 
Twiggs  for  Wicker-works 5  are  raifed  by  fet- 
ting  Slips  of  two  or  three  Years  Growth 
about  a  Foot  deep  in  marfhy  or  wet 
Ground ,  at  two  Foot  diftance  from  each 
other;  this  Work  is  beft  done  about  the 
middle  of  February ,  if  the  Weather  be 
open ;  the  fecond  Year  after  Planting  they 
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may  have  their  cut  off,  leaving  their 
Stems  about  a  Foot  above  Ground,  fo  will 
they  put  forth  Twiggs  which  muff:  be 
again  cut  down  early  the  Spring  followr- 
ing,  which  Work  being  continued  every 
Tear,  the  Owner  will  find  coqfiderable 
Advantage  from  fuch  Plantations.  An 
Acre  of  Ground  thus  managed  will  turn 
to  better  Account  than  the  like  Parcel  of 
Land  fown  with  Wheat  or  any  Grain 
whatever,  and  it  may  be  for  this  Reafon 
that  fome  would  pretend  to  raife  vafi: 
Sums  of  Money  by  planting  feveral  thou- 
fand  Acres  in  this  way,  as  I  have  been 
informed  feveral  Gentlemen  propofe  to 
do.  It  is  certain  at  prefent  Osiers  turn  to 
good  Account ,  but  I  am  of  Opinion  that 
if  we  had  only  as  many  more  planted  as 
we  have  now  growing  in  England,  the 
Markets  would  be  over-ftock’d  with  them, 
and  their  Price  would  fall.  And  befides, 
every  Ground ,  as  I  have  faid  before,  will 
not  produce  them.  In  this  Treatife  may 
be  found  the  feveral  forts  of  Trees  for 
Ufe,  the  different  Lands  they  require  for 
their  Welfare,  and  the  vaft  Returns  they 
would  bring  in,  if  large  Plantations  were 
made  of  the  feveral  kinds,  by  a  difcreet 
Planter,  who  knew  how  to  allot  to  every 
Soil  the  Tree  proper  for  it.  But  I  fhall 
proceed  now  to  give  fome  Direftions  for 
the  propagating  of  the  -  large  Withy  or 
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Tree  kind,  which  will  alfo  in  a  few  Tears 
time,  afford  profitable,  though  not  very 
durable  Wood!  Its  Uie  is  lor  Perches,  Rake- 
tales,  and  fuch  like.  Branches  of  three  or 
four  Years  Growth ,  about  twelve  Foot  in 
length,  being  fet  near  two  Foot  deep  in  the 
Ground  in  February,  about  fifteen  Foot 
afunder,  will  foon  make  handfome  Trees, 
which  will  bear  Lopping  every  fifth  Year 5 
thefe  love  wet  Ground,  and  will  not  be 
fnade  to  profper  in  any  other.  I  might 
jidd,  that  this,  and  feveral  other  forts  of 
Willow  might  be  rais’d  from  Seeds  which 
grow  on  the  Female  Juli,  if  we  fW  them 
in  wet  boggy  Ground,  as  is  praftifed  in 
France  and  other  Countries. 

The  Alder,  more  than  all  other  Trees 
befide,  delights  in  Boggy  P laces,  and  may 
-  be  cultivated  in  the  coldeft  wet  Grounds. 
This  Amphibious  Plant  is  belt  railed  front 
Truncheons  or  Branches  about  three  Foot 
in  length,  fetting  them  about  February  a 
Foot  deep  .in  the  Ground ;  they  thrive 
exceedingly  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers,  and 
Will  make  fuch  Shoots  in  three  or  four 
Years  time,  as  may  be  then  cut  and  fold 
to  good  Advantage  for  Poles  and  other 
Ufe's;  it  is  a  lading  Wood  if  it  lie  conti¬ 
nually  Under  Water,  and  if  we  believe 
%f  Bauhimus,  will,  in  courfe  of  time,  t  urn 
to  Stone,  but  if  it  be  expofed  fo  as  to  be 
fonoietimes  wet  and  fometimes  dry,  it  is  of 

1  v-  l«(i  -  >  «  i*'*  *  *'»  V  »  w  y*  i  i  •  ■  no 
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no  Duration.  This  Plant  is  aKo  railed  from 
Seeds  in  Flanders ,  where  they  make  great 
Profit  of  it. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  fhort  View  of  the  . 
feveral  forts  of  Trees  which  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  be  planted  for  Timber  and  Vnder- 
mod ;  I  have  endeavour’d  to  afcertain  the 
feveral  Soils  and  Situations  proper  to  each 
of  them,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  fome  ufe, 
for  that  in  the  Quantity  of  an  Acre  of 
Ground  we  frequently  find  Earths  of  very 
different  Qualities ,  to  any  of  which,  one 
or  other  of  the  Trees  I  have  named  may  be 
allotted.  And  now  as  I  fuppofe,  that  every 
Gentleman  who  is  about  to  make  a  Planta¬ 
tion, ,  will  certainly  make  it  upon  his  own 
Land ,  or  at  leaf!:  on  fuch  a  Parcel  of  Ground 
as  will  by  right  be  continued  after  his  De- 
mife  in  his  Family,  it  is  reafonable  enough 
to  believe,  that  fuch  Perfons  may  have  upon 
their  Eftates  fome  Timber  already  growing, 
fome  Trees  profpering,  others  decaying: 
Now  I  fay  it  would  furely  be  good  Husban¬ 
dry  to  fell  fuch  Trees  as  began  to  decline, 
either  from  too  great  Age,  or  too  near 
Neighbourhood  with  others. 

To  the  firft,  I  can  pretend  to  give  no 
other  Direftion  than  to  have  them  cut 
down  at  the  proper  Seafon  ;  but  to  the 
fecond,  ( i .  el)  where  they  grow  too  clofe 
together,  leave  the  moft  thriving  Trees  to 
grow  and  improve  themfelves,  and  cut  up 

E  4  the 
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the  others  Root  and  Branch,  leaving  convex 
hient  diftances  between  the  Trees  which 
remain  {landing,  which  ought  to  be  only 
jfuch  as  have  their  Tops  or  leading  Shoots 
proiperous  and  in  good  order.  Our  Coun¬ 
tryman  Lawfon,  who  had  for  above  40 
Years  ftudy’d  the  Improvement  and  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Woods  and  Timber-trees,  has 
given  us  a  very  good  Lelfon  concerning  the 
'<dr effing  and  cleaning  of  Woods ,  which  being 
fhort,  and  much  to  the  purpofe,  I  fhall  in* 
fert  in  his  own  Words. 

6C  flow  many  Forrejls  and  Woods , 
a  wherein  you  (hall  have  for  one  thriving 
a  Tree ,  four  (nay  fometimes  twenty  four) 
44  evil  thrivtpgy 1  rotten  ’  aqd  dying  Trees, 
<c  even  while  they  live ;  and  inflead  of 
a  Trees,  thoufands  of  Bujhes  and  Shrubs! 
<c  What  Roitennefs ,  what  Hollownefs,  what 
a  dead  Arms,  wither  d  Tops,  curtail'd  Trunks, 
ci  what  loads  of  Mo/s,  drooping  Boughs , 
4<  and  dying  Branches  fhall  you  fee  every 
4C  where,  and  thofe  that  are  in  this  fort, 
4i  are  in  a  manner  all  unprofitable  Boughs , 
“  canker’d  Arms ,  crooked  little  and  fhort 
d  Roals !  What  an  infinite  Number  of 
Bujhes ,  Shrubs ,  and  Skrags  of  Hafels , 
Thorns ,  and  other  unprofitable  Wood, 
which  might  be  brought  by  dreffing  to 
;■  become  great  and  goodly  Trees!  Con- 
cc  fider  now  the  Caufe. 


S  The 
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fl  The  lejfer  Wood  hath  been  fpoiled  with 
carelefs,  unskilful,  and  untimely  Stow- 
“  ing;  and  much  alfo  of  the  great  Wood. 
“  The  greater  Trees  at  their  firfi:  rifing 
c‘  have  fill’d  and  overladen  themfelvest 
f*  with  a  Number  of  mflful  Bough  and 
“  Suckers,  which  have  pot  only  drawn  the 
“  Sap  from  the  Boat,  but  alfo  have  made 
“  it  knotty,  and  themfelves  and  the  Boat 
u  mofly  for  want  of  Drejfing  •  whereas, 
“  if  in  the  prime  of  Growth  they  had  been 
“  taken  away  clofe  all  but  one  Top,  and 
“  clean  by  the  Bulk ,  the  Strength  of  all 
“  the  Sap  fhould  have  gone  to  the  Bulk , 
“  and  fo  he  would  have  recover’d  and  co- 
“  ver’d  his  Knots,  and  have  put  forth  a 
“  fair,  long,  and  ftraif  Body  for  Timber, 
“  profitable,  huge,  great  of  Bulk,  and  of 
u  infinite  Laft. 

“  If  all  Timber  Trees  were  fuch  (  will 
“  fbme  fay)  how  fhould  we  have  crooked 

W ood  for  Wheels ,  Coorbs,  See  ? 

“  Anftver,  Drefs  all  you  can,  and  there 
t*  will  be  enough  crooked  for  thofe  Ufes. 

“  More  than  this,  in  moft  Places  they 
“  grow  fo  thick,  that  neither  themfelves 
“  nor  Barth,  nor  any  thing  under  or  near 
“  them  can  thrive,  nor  Sun  nor  Rain  nor 
“  Air  can  come  at  them. 

“  I  fee  a  Number  of  Hags ,  where  out 
18  of  one  Root  you  fhall  fee  three  or  four 
‘f  ( nay  more,  fuch  is  Men’s  unskilful 
'  >  '  **  greedi- 
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«  greedinefs,  who  detiring  many,  have 
«  none  good )  pretty  Oaks  or  Afhes  ftrait 
*'•  and  tall ;  becaufe  the  Root  at  the  firft 
*t  Shoot  gives  Sap  amain :  But  if  One  only 
«  of  them  might  be  fuffer’d  to  grow,  and 
«  that  well  and  cleanly  pruned  all  to  his 
«  very  Top,  what  a  Tree  fhould  we  have 
«  in  time,  and  we  fee  by  thofe  Roots  con- 
«  tinually  and  plentifully  fpringing,  not. 
c<  withftanding  fo  deadly  wounded,  what 
“  a  Commodity  fhould  arife  to  the  Owner 
“  and  the  Commonwealth ,  if  Wood  were 
“  cherilh’d  and  orderly  drefs’d.  Thewafte 
<«  Bough*  clofely  and  skilfully  taken  away, 
u  would  give  us  ftore  of  Fences  and  Fuel, 
«  and  the  Bulk  of  the  Tree  in  time  would 
*£  grow  of  huge  length  and  bignefs. 

And  now  from  what  has  been  faid  relating 
to  the  Cleanling,  Drelfing  and  Pruning  of 
Woods,  two  Things  naturally  offer  to  the 
Benefit  of  the  Proprietors  :  Firft,  That  the 
Profit  which  will  accrue  from  the  Fall  of 
diftemper’d  and  decaying  Timber  and  Under¬ 
wood,  will  afford  a  Sum  of  Money  fufficient 
to  make  large  Plantations  :  And,  Secondly , 
the  Trees  which  remain  handing  after  this 
Weeding  is  perform’d,  will  groyy  and  prof- 
per  exceedingly,  by  being  then  at  liberty 
to  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  Nourishment 
from  the  Earth,  and  by  enjoying  fuch  a 
Proportion  of  Air  as  their  Age  and  Strength 
will  require. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  Method  of  Planting  an  Acre  of  Ground 
with  T  imbi  r-T  r  e  e  s  and  Under- 
wood;  with  the  Profits  which  will  a- 
rife  from  that  Plantation  in  Nine  Tears, 
Seventeen  Tears ,  and  Twenty  five  Tears 
after  Planting. 


'  we  confider  the  many  Advan¬ 
tages  this Nation  in  general  has 
receiv’d  from  the  Timber  of  its 
own  Growth ,  how  by  its  power¬ 
ful  Fleets  (the  Off  fpring  of  its 
Oaks')  England  has  gain’d  the  Dominion  of 
the  Seas,  and  now  enjoys  the  Benefits  of  an 
Univerfal Commerce;  without  mentioning 
the  Advantages  it  affords  to  every  particu¬ 
lar  Owner  of  it :  It  is  wonderful  to  me, 
that  the  propagating  of  Timber ,  a  Commo¬ 
dity  fo  valuable  and  ornamental,  fhould  be 
fo  little  encouraged  now-a-days  among  us, 
when  our  natural  Store  is  fo  near  being 
confumed,  that  to  all  appearance  in  a  few 
Years  time,  we  may  be  forced  to  feek  it  in 
foreign  Countries. 


Now 
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Now,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  to  judge  in 
this  Cafe,  I  conceive  that  the  prefent  De-, 
cay  of  our  Timber  may  depend  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  following  Reafons. 

Firfi ,  That  the  making  New  Planta¬ 
tions  will  be  an  immediate  Expence  to  us : 
Or, 

Secondly,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  reap 
any  Profit  to  our  felves  from  fuch  Planta¬ 
tions  as  might  be  made  in  our  times  5  or 
elfe, 

Thirdly ,  That  many  Gentlemen  who  are 
already  Matters  of  Woods,  receive  little 
Profit  from  them  for  want  of  due  Care  and 
Management, 

The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  Objections  are 
anfwer’d,  I  think,  in  the  ’foregoing  Chap¬ 
ter,  where  the  Advantages  of  Cleaning  and 
Dreffing  of  Woods  are  fet  down  $  in  that 
not  only  Money  is  provided  thereby  to  an- 
fwer  the  Expence  of  New  Plantations ,  but 
alfo  the  {landing  Trees  will  be  put  into  a 
thriving  Condition. 

It  remains  now  for  me  to  anfwer  the 
other  Objection,  viz,.  That  we  cannot  pro- 
pofe  to  reap  any  Profit  to  our  felves  from 
the  Plantations  which  might  be  made  by 
us.  But  I  hope  the  Method  which  I  fhall 
herein  propofe,  will  give  full  Satisfaction  to 
that  Point. 

For  which  end  I  would  recommend 
that  every  Plantation  which  fhall  be  made 

either 
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either  in  this  prefent  Age  or  hereafter, 
may  confift  partly  of  Forrefi  or  Timber- 
Trees,  and  partly  of  Cogfice  or  Under¬ 
wood, 

Now  the  Vnderwopd  which  I  propofe  to 
be  planted  and  intermix’d  among  the  Tim¬ 
ber-1  res  s  or  Standards ,  may  be  cut  in  eight 
or  nine  Years  after  Planting,  and  fo  from 
time  to  time  every  eighth  Year  will  produce 
a  very  confiderable  Return,  as  will  appear 
hereafter  in  a  ftated  Account.  * 

Secondly ,  The  Plants  for  Underwood,  which 
will  encompafs  on  every  Side  the  young 
Timber-Trees, v/ ill  not  only  fbelter  them  from 
Blafts  of  Wind,  which  might  be  hurtful 
to  them ,  but  will  alfo  (  by  keeping  off 
the  circum-ambient  Air;  draw  them  into 
ftrait  and  tall  Trees,  ’till  they  can  fhift 
for  themfelves,  and  are  ftrong  enough  to 
bear  the  Severity  of  the  Weather. 

But  to  proceed,  let  us  make  choice  of 
fuch  Ground  to  plant  upon,  as  may  not 
be  thought  proper  for  Corn,  or  at  lead; 
fuch  as  will  yield  only  a  poor  Crop  of 
Grain.  I  fuppofe  fuch  Land  will  be  worth 
about  five  Shillings  per  Acre  by  the  Year, 
and  by  all  Means  let  it  be,  if  poffible,  near 
lbme  Navigable  River,  for  the  greater 
Eafe  and  Cheapnefs  of  Carriage,  Now  as 
I  have  before  hinted,  that  as  the  Land  is, 
fo  muft  we  allot  the  proper  Plant  for  it, 

I 

■V  ^ . 
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I  only  wilh  it  may  be  deep  enough  to  noii- 
rifh  the  Oak  and  hex,  which  are  Tap-rooted, 
plants,  and  therefore  delight  in  deep 

Soil.  „ 

Suppofing  then  we  are  fortunate  enough 

to  meet  with  an  Acre  of  Ground  proper 
for  Oaks,  we  mufl  firft  encompafs  it  with 
a  good  Fence,  and  then  either  dig  or 
plough  the  Land  at  a  proper  Seafon,  to  lie 
Fallow  for  fome  time,  ’till  the  Turf  be 
mellow’d  and  fit  for  our  Purpofe. 

An  Acre  of  Ground  contains  160  Square 
Terch  or  Rods,  each  Rod  being  1 6  Foot 
and  a  half.  This  quantity  of  Land  muft 
be  fenced  about  with  a  Ditch  fix  Foot  wide, 
three  Rows  of  QjiickJetts  planted  upon 
the  Sides  of  its  Banks  at  a  Foot  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  a  dry  Hedge  on  the 

Top. 

A  Labouring  Man  working  for  one 
Shilling  per  diem,  may  prepare  nine  Foot 
of  the  Ditch  in  length  in  one  Day,  and  cut 
Stakes  and  Bulhes,  and  make  about  five 
Rod  of  the  dry  Hedge  in  a  Day,  fo  that  he 
may  prepare  the  Hedge,  make  the  Ditch, 
plant  three  Rows  of  Quickfetts ,  and  pay 
the  Expence  of  them  after  the  Rate  of  two 
Shillings  per  Hundred,  for  about  three  Shil- 
ings  the  Perch,  fo  will  the  whole  Charge 
of  making  a  Fence  about  an  Acre  of  Land 
be  Seven  Pounds  Sixteen  Shillings  ,  but 
we  may  fence  in  two  Acres  of  Land  after 
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the  fame  Rate,  being  32  Perch  long,  and 
ten  Perch  wide,  for  nine  Pounds  fix  Skil¬ 
lings,  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  if  one  Hun¬ 
dred  Hurdles  will  hold  a  thoujand  Sheep 
two  Hurdles  added  to  them  will  fold  two 
tkoufand  Sheep,  that  is,  if  the  Sheep  Pen 
has  49  Hurdles  on  each  Side,  and  one  at 
each  End,  it  juft  contains  half  the  Quantity 
of  Ground  that  it  would  do,  if  it  had  the 
Breadth  of  two  Hurdles  at  the  Ends.  JSJ.  B. 
A  Pole  or  Perch  planted  with  three  Rows 
of  Quick fetts  will  take  up  about  48  Plants 

fo  will  there  be  required  to  plant  about  an 
Acre  2496  Plants. 

Thus  having  provided  a  good  Fence  to 
defend  our  young  Plantation  from  Dangers 
of  Cattle  and  other  Inconveniencies,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  prepare  the  en- 
clofed  Land  for  Planting ,  which  may  be 
perform’d  feveral  Ways.  3 

Suppofing  the  Land  to  be  encumber’d 
in  the  worlt  Manner  with  Bu/hes,  Wbinm 
or  Furze,  &rc.  fo  that  a  Plow  cannot  be 
ufed  upon  it,  then  may  it  be  dug  and 
clean  d  for  about  fix  Pence  the  fquare 
Perch-,  the  whole  Acre ,  if  it  be  dug  at  that 
rate,  will  come  to  four  Pounds.  But  if 
the  Ground  fhould  happen  to  be  in  that 
State  that  a  Plough  can  work  in  it,  an 
Acre  m a y  be  plow’d  for  about  twelve 
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The  Land  being  thus  prepared,  one  Acre 
will  contain  forty  Plants  of  Oak  at  3  3  Foot 
diftance,  and  as  I  have  hinted  before,  that 
all  up-rooted  Trees  are  endanger'd  by  rd- 
moving,  and  that  when  they  are  tranfplanted 
they  feldom  come  to  the  Perfeftion  of  thofe 
Which  ate  raifed  from  Seed,  and  remain  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  place ;  I  fhall  therefore 
recommend  that  forty  Beds  of  good  Na¬ 
tural  Soil  be  prepared  on  the  Acre  of  Land 
at  the  aforefaid  diftance  of  33  Foot  from 
each  other,  and  that  in  each  Bed  five  or  fix 
Acorns  be  planted  about  four  Inches  deep 
in  February ,  which  Seafon  ]  Chufe  rather 
than  Autumn ,  becaufe  the  over-wet  of  fome 
Winters  might  rot  the  Seeds,  or  Mice,, 
Squirrels ,  and  fuch  like  Animals,  might 
deftroy  them. 

Thefe  forty  Beds  may  be  well  prepared 
by  one  Man  in  three  Days,  at  one  Shilling 
per  Diem ,  two  hundred  Acorns  may  be 
worth  about  fix  Pence ,  and  the  planting  of 
them  be  Worth  about  fix  Pence  more,  which 
makes  in  all  four  Shillings. 

The  Acre  of  Land  being  thus  fawn  with 
Oaks ,  we  may  interfow  the  remaining  part 
of  the  Ground  with  Ajh-I^jys  which  have 
been  kept  the  Winter  in  dry  Sand,  thefe 
will  turn  to  very  good  account  for  Under * 
wood ,  and  the  Land  is  already  dug  or 
plow’d  for  our  purpofe. 
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-  One  Bulhel  of  Afh  Kjtys  may  be  worth 
Two  Shillings,  the  Sowing  them  One  Shilling , 
and  the  Harrowing  the  Ground  after  Sow¬ 
ing  will  be  worth  Five  Shillings  more,  in 
all  Eight  Shillings.  When  the  Oaks  and 
AJhes  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  hough’d 
and  cleansd  from  Weeds.  One  Man  may 
do  this  Work  in  three  Days,  leaving  the 
Biftance  of  three  Foot  between  the  Ajhen 
Plants  i  the  Expence  of  this  weeding  will 
be  Three  Shillings  5  for  1  rare  a  Man’s 
Work  at  One  Shilling  per  Diem,  becaufe  I. 
fuppofe  fuch  Plantations  will  only  he  made 
in  thofe  Places  where  Land  is  cheap,  and 
confequendy  every  thing  elfe  is  valuable  in 
Proportion.  ,  ,  . 

i  The  feeond  Year  we  may  draw  feme  of 
the  young  Oaks ,  leaving  a  fingle  Plant  in 
each  Bed  ;  now  it  is  likely  that  all  the 
Acorns  which  were  put  into  the  Ground, 
may  not  come  up,  therefore  I  would  advife, 
as  the  fared  way  to  have  our  Expectations 
anfb  ered  from  the  Seeds  we  fow,  to  try  the 
Goodnefs  of  them  before  they  are  fown, 
which  may  be  done  By  putting  them  in 
Water,  and  planting  only  thofe  which  fink 
quickly  to  the  Bottom. 

An  Acre  of  Land  thus  fenced,  dug ,  cleanfed 
and  planted ,  comes  to  Twelve  Pounds  and 
Eleven  Shillings ,  and  two  Acres  dreffed  and 
planted  in  like  manner  will  coft  Eighteen- 
Pounds  Sixteen  Shillings. 
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But  if  the  Land  be  clean  enough  to  ad- 
mit  the  Plough,  then  the  Charge  of  fencing, 
■planting,  Sec.  of  one  Acre,  will  be  Nine 
Pounds  three  Shillings,  and  the  Expence  of 
two  Acres  drefs’d  in  the  fame  Manner, 
Twelve  Pounds. 

In  nine  Years  after  this  Plantation  has 
been  made,  the  Afh  Plants  will  be  fit  to  cut 
for  Poles  or  Hoops ,  worth  upon  the  Place 
Ten  Shillings  per  Hundred:  If  the  Plants 
ftand  at  a  Yard  dillance  from  each  other, 
the  Acre  of  Land  will  then  contain  about 
4800  Plants,  which  may  be  fold  for  Twenty 
four  Pounds.  The  Quickfet  Fence  muft 
likewife  be  cut  down,  and  will  yield 
about  ten  Load  of  Bufhes,  we  will  fuppofe 
them  only  worth  Five  Shillings  per  Load  ; 
altho’  near  London  they  fell  for  four  times 
as  much. 

The  whole  Charge  of  fencing,  digging , 
and  planting  an  Acre  of  Land  with  Oaks  for 
Timber ,  and  Afh  for  Vnderwood ,  with  the 
Profit  of  the  firft  nine  Years  Growth ,  may  be 
feen  in  the  following  Account. 


Account 
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Account  of  the  Nine  Tears  after  Planting* 

J  r>'  n  ry  •  <->* 

or  rirjt  Luttwg. 


•  07  00  O  -  o 

Acre  of  Land  for  ‘Timber  and  Underwood — — . 
Intereft  of  the  aforfaid  Sum  for  5)  Years,  at 

5  Cent,—  ■  ■'  *  — —  - - 

Rent  of  the  Land  for  9  Years,  at  5  r.  per  .4m? 
jter  Annum ,  —  - - - -  - - - 


at  5  j.  per  Diem , 


Nine  Years  Expence,' 


Received  for  4800  Po/er,  at  10  s»  per 

Hundredy  -  —  »  * 


5  s,  per  Load*,* 


Nine  Years  Cain, 
Nine  Years  Expence,* 


Neat  Profit  of  the  Plantation  in  9  Years 
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After  this  Cutting  we  may  cut  again  in 
eight’ Years  time,  and  expeQ:  4  or  5  Poles  on 
each  Ajhen  Plant 
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Account  of  the  Seventeen  Tears  after  Plantings 

or  Second  Cutting. 


Hem  of  the  Land  for  8  Years,  at  y /.  perl 


,  Annum , 


/•  s  *  A. 


02  00  o 


Expence  of  Cutting  1 9200  A fben  Poles,  (reck-  > 

oning  four  to  each  Plant)  one  Man  20  >  o  1  00  o 

Days,  at  1  s.  per  Diem ,- — — —  —  „  .  }  * 


Seventeen  Years  Expence, 


03  00  o 


Received  tor  19200  AJhen  Doles,  at  10  s .  ^  5 

*  Hundred,  - -  — -  J^f°96  o 

Received  more  for  10  Load  of  Bufhes.  at  f  /.  1 

**  per  Load, — - — .  — — »  .  _ r  )  002  20  0 

Gain’d  clear  of  Expences  by  the  hr#  Cut- "} 

"  tine— - t  - -  - - >005  16  6 

7'he  lntereft  which  might  be  gain’d  on  5  /.  y 
;  16  s.  6  d.  M  eight  Years  at.  5  per  Cent,  is  jeo  2  ptf  o 


Seventeen  Years  Gain, 
Seventeen  Years  Expence, 


’106  12  6 

003  CO  o 


Neat  Pi  o fit  of  the  Plantation  in  17  Years  1 


'  after  Planting, 


^103  12  6 


Account 


Planting  and  Gardening, 


Account  of  Twenty  jive  Tears  after  Planting 

or  Third  Cutting. 


Expence  of  Catting  19200  JJhen  Poles,  one 
Man  20  Days  at  1  s .  per  View,  »-—  ■  ■- 


Twenty  five  Yeats  Expence 


— -  7  — 

Receiv’d  for  ten  Load  of  Bufhes,  at  s  /.  per 
■  Load,  r 


Gain’d  clear  of  Expences  by  the  fecond 

Gutting,  — - ; —  -  ,  . 

The  Interefi:  which  might  be  gain’d  on  the 
aforefaid  Sum  in  8  Years  at  5  per  Cent .  — 


Twenty  five  Years  Gain, 
Twenty  five  Years  Expence, 
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Neat  Profit  of  the  Plantation  In  25  Years,  240  10  6 


To  which  we  may  add  the  Value  of the  for-  n  1 

ty  Oaks  then  growing  in  thefaid  PJantati-  >  20  00  o 
on,  worth  iq  s,  per  fe,— ■■■■■■  ,  ■  ■  ■  3 


In  all 


260  10  6 


By  the  ’foregoing  Account  we  find  that 
an  Acre  of  Land,  planted  as  I  direft,  may 
produce  the  Sum  of  260  /.  10  s.  6  d.  in  the 


y®  New  Improvements  of 

fpace  of  Twenty  five  Tears,  clear  of  all  Ex¬ 
pellees  of  Planting,  and  Value  of  the  Land, 
and  the  Oaks  if  they  are  ftill  continued  grow¬ 
ing,  will  yet  produce  a  more  confiderable 
return  to  the  Owner,  or  his  Tamili  after  him. 

By  the  Example  of  this  Plantation,  others 
may  be  made  with  different  Kinds  of  Trees; 
and  if  the  Planter  has  due  regard  to  the 
Soils  proper  to  what  he  defigns  to  plant,  he 
may  expeft  a  Return  for  his  Labour  and  In¬ 
dustry  anfwerable  to  what  I  have  mention’d 
in  this  Account,  and  if  his  Ground  happens 
to  be  already  fenced  for  his  Purpofe,  and  is 
capable  of'  admitting  a  Plough  upon  it,  he 
may  yet  reap  a  much  more  confiderable 
Profit  from  his  Plantation. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  this  Treatife  with 
acquainting  ray  Reader  with  what  he  is  to 
expeft  in  the  Second  Part ;  I  purpofe  in 
that  to  treat  of  every  thing  (fo  far  as  my 
Experience  will  permit)  which  may  tend 
t©  the  Improvement  of  the  Parterre  or 
Flower-Garden  $  wherein  I  fhall  firft  give 
the  Explanation  of  a  new  Invention,  for 
the  more  ready  defigning  and  laying  out  of 
Garden-  Plats ,  by  which  Inftrument  it  will 
b'epoffibte  to  produce  more  Variety  of  Fi¬ 
gures  for  Gardens  in  an  Hour’s  time,  than 
we  can  find  in  all  the  printed  Books  now 
extant:  I  lhall  then  give  my  Reader  the 
beft  Methods  of  raifing  and  propagating  all 
forts  of  flowers:  And  lafUy,  endeavour 
-  -i  to 


* 


blunting  and  Gard  effing.  y 1 

to  prefcribe  fuch  Rules  for  the  adorning  of 
Gardens,  as  may  make  them  delightful  in 
every  Month  of  the  Year.  And  now  that 
this  Work  may  be  the  more  compleat,  I 
defire  all  curious  Gentlemen  will  communi¬ 
cate  to  me  what  new  Experiments  they  have 
made  in  Planting  and  Gardening ,  directed 
to  the  Publifher  of  this  Firft  Part ;  which 
Favours  Ifhall  gratefully  acknowledge,  and 
infert  in  the  fucceeding  Sheets. 


FINIS. 
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NEW 


O  F 


Planting  and  Gardenings 

BOTH; 

Philofophical  and  Pradtical: 

Explaining  the 

MOTION  of  the  SAPP 

AND 

Generation  of  Plants. 

With  other  Difcoveries  never  before  madePublick, 
for  the  Improvement  of  Foreft-Trees,  Flower- 
Gardens,  or  Parterres  5  with  a  New  Invention 
whereby  more  Defigns  of  Garden-Platts  may  be 
made  in  an  Hour,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the 
Books  now  extant.  Likewife  feveral  rare  Secrets 
for  the  Improvement  of  Fruit-Trees,  Kitchen- 
Gardens,  and  Green-houfe  Plants, 

Adorn'd  with  Copper  Plates. 

- Hortos  Cura  Colend  i. 

Ornaret -  Virg.  Georg. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 

N  .  >  4  ,  i/  .  , 

vf  *  2  ■  -  <  '  4  .  i'  A  •'  .  '  •*  V  ,•  . 

Thomas  Lord  Parker y 

Baron  of  Maciiesfield  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  CheJIer,  Lord 
Chief  juft  ice  of  E  n  g  l  a  n  d,  and 
one  of  His  Majefty’s  moll  Ho¬ 
nourable  Privy-Council. 


Lord, 

OUR  Lordlhip  ha- 
.  ving  been  pleas’d  to 
think  favourable  of 
my  Firft  Book  upon  this  Sub- 

A  2  ject, 


Dedication. 

je6t,  I  have  prefum’d  to  In- 
fcribethis  Part  to  Y  O  U,  not 
without  Belief  that  the  W orld 
will  be  inclined  to  hope  bet¬ 
ter  from  me,  when  they  find 
my  Studies  influenced  by  fo 
Great  a  Patronage. 

It  is  not  only  from  Your  - 
Lordlhip’s  Inclination  to  the 
S  abject  of  thefe  Pap  ers,  of 
which  none  can  be  a  better 
Judge  than  Your  Self,  that 
you  are  not  ofiended  with  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  but  that 
you  know  a  due  Cultivation 
of  thefe  Innocent  Pleafures, 
will  both  improve  our  Un- 

derftanding,  and  better  our 
Morals. 


The 


Dedication 

The  Temptations  to  Vice 
are  always  taken  off*  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Employments 
of  thole  Minutes  which  are 
by  many  {pent  in  Idlenels  ; 
and  the  vitious  and  litigious 
Part  of  Mankind,  whom 
Y our  Lordfhip’s  juft  Awards 
correct,  would  be  much  lef- 
lened,  if  Recreations  of  this 
Nature  took  up  more  of  the 
l  ime  of  thofe  who  have  an 
Opportunity  of  Ipending  it 
in  Gardens, 

I  avoid,  my  Lord,  fpeak- 
ing  in  the  common  Way  of 
Dedicators,  being  certain  that 
nothing  can  more  offend 
'YOU,  than  a  Recital  of 
Y our  own  Prailes.  If  any 


Dedication. 

thing  in  thefe  Papers  can  be 
but  the  Entertainment  of  one 
half  Hour  of  Y ourLordfhip’s 
in  Your  Retirement  from  the 
Sphere  of  Publick  Bufinefs, 
it  is  the  utmoft  Ambition  of, 


May  it  f  leaf e  your  Lordjhip, 


Tour  Lordjhifs 


mof  Devoted ,  Humble  Servant , 


R.  Bradley. 


TH  E  firft  Part  of  my  Book  ha¬ 
ving  met  with  a  favourable  Re- 
•  ception  from  the  Publick,  and 
many  Perfons  of  Quality  and  Honour 
having  been  pleas’d  to  lend  me  their 
Obfervations  on  this  Subject,  my  firft 
Acknowledgment  is  due  to  them  ;  and 
as  their  Remarks  are  very  Curious,  I 
promife  to  infert  them  in  proper  Places 
of  this  Work.  Information  is  always 
welcome  to  me,  and  Cavils  I  fhall  not 
mind,  tho  I  have  not  a  few  from  the 
Quarter  from  whence  I  prefaged,  but 
have  had  the  Good  Luck  to  have  the 
moil  Objections,  from  the moffc  Igno¬ 
rant. 

My  Defign  in  this  Second  Part  I 
will  propofe  to  my  Reader  in  the  feme 
manner  as  I  did  in  the  former,  and  give 

?T  ,  ,  A  4  hi™ 


PREFACE. 

him  a  general  View  of  what  he  is  to 
expert  in  the  enfuing  Sheets. 

I  n  the  fir  ft  Place,  my  Reader  will 
find  the  Defeription,  and  Ufe  of  my 
Invention  for  the  more  fpeedy  Drawing 
or  Designing  of  Garden-Platts ;  and  I 
am  of  Opinion,  that  when  he  once 
underftands  the  right  Ufe  of  it,  I  fh,all 
have  his  Thanks  for  that  Difeovery. 

I  have  then  given  the  beft  Method 
of  Propagating  and  Introducing  all 
the  Ornaments  of  a  Garden,  as  Ever- 
greens.  Flowering  Shrubs ,  Perennial,  and 

Annual  Flowers,  and  Bulbous -rooted 

<  >  }  '  •  .* 

Plants,  with  their  different  Heights, 
Beauties,  and  Times  of  Flowering.  By 
thefe  Means  a  Garden  may  have  always 
fomething  entertaining  in  it,  while  a 
fucceflive  Scene  of  Delight  is  kept  up 
by  a  due  Regard  to  the  peculiar  Sea- 
fcns  of  each  Flower. 

Th  E  r  e  is  one  Particular  which  re¬ 
lates  to  this  Subject  that  could  be  no 
where  l o  well  introduced  as  here,  i.  e, 

the 
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the  general  Irregularity  and  Inconfi- 
ftency  of  dead  Ornaments  in  Gardens. 
I  lhall  only  hint  at  a  few.  Iron-Works 
are  often  placed  where  there  are  no 
Profpedts.  We  fee  many  large  Statues 
in  (mail  Gardens,  and  a  few  {mall  ones 
in  large  Gardens.  The  miiplacing  of 
Ornaments  in  Gardens  is  another 
Fault,  which  is  fometimes  fe>  abfurd 
as  to  equal  the  milmanag’d  Picture  in 
Horace . 

t* 

Velphinum  Silvis  appingit ,  FluUibus 
Aprum. 

Thus  we  view  a  Neptune  in  a  dry 
Walk,  and  a  Vulcan  in  tne  Middle  of 
a  Fountain . 

.  fa 

These  are  fe>  fhocking  to  com¬ 
mon  Senfe,  that  I  think  it  lufficient 
only  to  take  a  curfory  Notice  of  them, 
to  make  them  avoided. 
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Planting  and  Gardenings 


BOTH 


Philofophical  and  Practical, 


C  H  A  P.  I, 

Definition  and  Ufe  of  a  New  Invent 
tion  for  the  more  Jpeedy  Defgnmg  of 
Garden-Plats  5  whereby  we  may 
produce  more  Variety  of  Figures  in  an 
Hours  Time ,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  Books  of  Gardening  now  extant . 

SINCE  the  Inftrument  I  now 
defign  to  treat  of  has  afforded 
feme  Pleafure  to  many  of  my 
Acquaintance,  I  have  been  eafi- 

#$nMFsr-**"***«*a  i.  ^  i  -r  *  r* 

ly  perfwaded  to  make  it  publicic.  It  is  or 
that  Nature,  that  the  beft  Deitgners  or 
Pa  r  f  II,  B  '  Drai 


PUT 
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Draughts- jMgii  may  improve  and  help  their  .  ; 
Fancies  by  it,  and  may  with  more  Certain-  • 
ty  hit  the  Humour  of  thofe  Gentlemen  7 
they  are  to  work  for,  without  being  at  j 
the  Trouble  of  making  many  Varieties  of 
Figures  or  Garden-Tlatts,  which  will  lofe 
time,  and  caufe  an  unneceflary  Expence, 
which  frequently  difcourages  Gentlemen 
from  making  up  their  Gardens.  In  fhort, 
the  Charge  of  the  Inftrument  is  fo  final], 
and  itsUfe  fo  delightful  and  profitable,  that 
I  doubt  not  its  favourable  Reception  in  the 
World. 

But  to  proceed  :  We  mull  chufe  two 
Pieces  of  Lookingglafs  of  equal  Bignefs, 
of  the  Figure  of  a  long  Square,  five  Inches 
in  Length,  and  four  in  Breadth  ;  they  muft 
be  cover’d  on  the  Back  with  Paper  or  Silk, 
to  prevent  rubbing  off  the  Silver,  which  • 
would  elfe  be  too  apt  to  crack  off  by  fre¬ 
quent  Ufo.  This  Covering  for  the  Back 
of  the  Glajfes  muft  be  fo  put  on,  that  no¬ 
thing  of  it  may  appear  about  the  Edges  on 
the  bright  Side. 

The  Glajfes  being  thus  prepared,  they 
muft  be  laid  Face  to  Face,  and  hinged  to¬ 
gether,  fo  that  they  may  be  made  to  open 
and  Ihut  at  Pleafure,  like  the  Leaves  of  a 
Book ;  as  for  Example,  the  firft  j Figure  Ihows 
ns  the  Back  of  the  two  Glajfes,  A  and  B, 
join’d  together  by  Hinges  CC  and  ©2), 
fo  that  they  may  be  open’d  or  Ihut  to  any 

part 
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part  of  a  Circle  5  and  now  the  GlaJJes  be¬ 
ing  thus  fitted  for  our  purpofe,  I  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  explain  the  Ufe  of  them* 

D  r  aw  a  large  Circle  upon  Paper,  di¬ 
vide  it  into  three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven 
Or  eight  equal  Parts,  which  being  done, 
we  may  draw  in  every  one  of  the  Divi- 
fions,  a  Figure  at  our  Pleafure,  either  for 
Garden-Tlatts  or  Fortifications  5  as  for 
Example ,  in  the  fecond  Figure  we  fee  a 
Circle  divided  into  fix  Parts,  and  upon 
the  Divifion  mark'd  A  is  drawn  part  of  a 
Defign  for  a  Garden *  Now  to  fee  that  De~ 
fign  entire,  which  is  yet  confufcd,  we  muft 
place  our  GlaJJes  upon  the  Paper,  and  open 
them  to  the  fixth  part  of  the  Circle,  (i.e.) 
one  of  them  muft  ftand  upon  the  Line  b 
to  the  Center,  and  the  other  muft  be 
open'd  exa&ly  to  the  Point  c ,  fo  fhall  we 
difcover  an  entire  Garden-Flatt  in  a  Cir¬ 
cular  Form,  ( if  we  look  into  the  GlaJJes  ) 
divided  into  fix  Parts,  with  as  many  Walks 
leading  to  the  Center,  where  we  fhall  find 
a  Bafon  of  an  Hexagonal  Figure . 

W  e  may  more  plainly  fee  how  the 
GlaJJes  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  De¬ 
fign,  by  viewing  the  third  Figure .  The 
Line  A  where  the  GlaJJes  join,  ftands  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  Center  of  the  Circle, 
the  Glafs  B  ftands  upon  the  Line  drawn 
from  the  Center  to  the  Point  C,  and  the 
Gla(s  J)  ftands  upon  the  Line  leading 

B  .2  from 
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from  the  Center  to  the  Point  E  s  the  Glajfes 
being  thus  placed,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  complect  Figure  we  look  for;  and  fo 
whatever  equal  part  of  a  Circle  you  mark 
out,  let  the  Line  A  hand  always  upon 
the  Center,  and  open  your  Glajfes  to  the 
Divifion  you  have  made  with  your  Com- 
palfes.  If,  inftead  of  a  Circle,  you  would 
have  the  Figure  of  a  Hexagon ,  draw  a 
ftraight  Line  with  a  Pen  from  the  Point  c 
to  the  Point /in  the  fecond  Figure,  and 
by  placing  the  Glajfes  as  before,  you  will 
have  the  Figure  deftred. 

S  o  likewife  a  Pentagon  may  be  perfect¬ 
ly  reprefented,  by  finding  the  fifth  Part  of 
a  Circle,  and  placing  the  Glajfes  upon  the 
Out-lines  of  it ;  and  the  fourth  Part  of  a 
Circle  will  likewife  produce  a  Square  by 
means  of  the  Glajfes ,  or  by  the  fame  Rule, 
will  give  us  any  Figure  of  equal  Sides.  I 
eafily  fuppofe  that  a  curious  Perfon  by  a 
little  Practice  with  thefe  Glajfes  may  make 
many  Improvements  with  them,  which 
perhaps  I  may  not  have  yet  difeovefd,  or 
have,  for  Brevity  fake,  omitted  to  deferibe. 

I  t  next  follows  that  I  explain  how,  by 
thefe  Glajfes ,  we  may  from  the  Figure  of 
a  Circle  drawn  upon  Paper,  make  an  Oval ; 
and  alfo  by  the  lame  Rule  reprefent  a  long 
Square  from  a  perfect  Square .  To  do  this, 
open  the  Glajfes  and  fix  them  to  an  exaCt 
Square ,  place  them  over  a  Circle  and  move 

them 
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them  to  and  fro  'till  you  lee  the  Repre- 
lentation  of  the  Oval  Figure  you  like  belt  5 
and  fe>  having  the  Glades  fix'd,  in  like 
manner  move  them  over  a  fquare  Piece  of 
Work  'till  you  find  the  Figure  you  defire 
of  a  long  Square .  In  thefe  Tryals  you 
will  meet  with  many  Varieties  of  Defigns. 
As  for  Inftance,  the  fourth  Figure ,  althos 
it  feems  to  contain  but  a  confufed  Repre- 
fentation,  may  be  varied  into  above  200 
different  Reprefentations  by  moving  the 
GlaJJes  over  it,  which  are  open'd  and  fix'd  to 
an  exact  Square.  In  a  Word,  from  the  moft 
trifling  Defigns,  we  may  by  this  Means  pro¬ 
duce  feme  Thoufands  of  good  Draughts, 

But  that  the  fourth  Figure  may  yet  be 
more  intelligible  and  ufeful,  I  have  drawn 
on  every  Side  of  it  a  Scale  divided  into  equal 
Parts,  by  which  Means  we  may  afcertain 
the  juft  Proportion  of  any  Defign  we  fliali 
meet  with  in  it. 

I  have  alfo  mark'd  every  fide  of  the 
fourth  Figure  with  a  Letter,  as  A?  B ,  C, 
the  better  to  inform  my  Reader  of  the  Ufe: 
of  the  Invention,  and  put  him  in  the  way 
to  find  out  every  Defign  contain'd  in  that 
Figure. 

Example  I.  Turn  the  Side  A  to  any 
certain  Point,  either  to  the  North ,  or  to 
the  Window  of  your  Room,  and  when 
you  have  open'd  your  Glajfes  to  an  exadr 
Square ,  fet  one  of  them  on  the  Line  of 

B  3  the 
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the  fide  2>,  and  the  other  on  the  Line  of 
*he  fide  C,  you  will  then  have  a  fquare 
Figure  four  times  as  big  as  the  engrav'd 
Defign  in  the  Plate  $  but  if  that  Reprefen- 
ration  Ihould  not  be  agreeable,  move  the 
Glaffes  (ftill  open'd  to  a  Square )  to  the 
Number  5,  of  the  fide  2),  fo  will  one  of  them 
be  parellel  to  2),  and  the  other  ftand  upon 
the  Line  of  the  fide  C\  your  firfl  Defign  will 
then  be  vary'd  5  and  fb  by  moving  your 
Glaffes  in  like  manner  from  Point  to  Point, 
the  Draughts  will  differ  every  Variation  of 
the  GlajfeSy  'till  you  have  discover'd  at  leaf! 
fifty  Plans  differing  from  one  another. 

Example  II.  Turn  the  fide  mark'd  jB9  of 
the  fourth  Figure^  to  the  fame  Point  where 
A  was  before,  and  by  moving  your  Glaf 
fes  as  you  did  in  the  former  Example,  you 
will  difcover  as  great  a  Variety  of  Defigns 
as  had  been  obferv'd  in  the  foregoing  Ex¬ 
periment  5  then  turn  the  fide  C  to  the 
place  of  By  and  managing  the  Glaffes  in 
the  manner  I  have  directed  in  the  firfl  Ex- 

V  •  y  *  •  *  ■ 

ample,  you  may  have  a  great  Variety  of 
different  Plans,  which  were  not  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Tryals ,  and  the  fourth  fide  2)  miift 
be  managed  in  the  fame  Manner  with  the 
others  5  fc  that  from  one  Plan  alone,  not 
exceeding  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man's  Hand, 
we  may  vary  the  Figure  at  leaf!  two  hun¬ 
dred  times,  and  fo  confequently  from  five 
Figures  of  the  like  Nature,  we  might  fhew 

about 
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about  a  thoufand  feveral  forts  of  Garden 
Tlatts,  and  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the 
Reader  has  any  Number  of  Plans  for  Tar- 
terns  or  JVildernefs  Works  by  him,  he 
may  by  this  Method  alter  them  at  his  Plea- 
fure,  and  produce  fuch  innumerable  Varie¬ 
ties,  that  it  is  not  poffible  the  moft  able 
Defigner  could  ever  have  contrived. 

And  feeing  I  have  given  luch  Directions 
in  this  Chapter,  as  I  hope  may  inform  the 
Curious  of  the  Ufe  of  this  new-invented 
Inftmment,  I  think  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  advertife  that  the  Pubhlher  of  thefe 
Papers  is  provided  with  GlaJJes  of  feveral 
Sizes  ready  fitted  up  for  the  Experiment  at 
the  following  Prices ;  the  finall  fort  at  three 
Shillings,  and  the  other  at  five  Shillings. 

CHAP.  II. 

O/Ever-Greens,  their  Culture  and 
Ufe  in  G  ARDENS. 

I  Am  in  this  Chapter  to  fpeak  of  the 
Culture  of  Ever -Greens,  and  their  Ufe 
in  Gardens.  They  are  fo  ornamental  where 
they  are  rightly  managed,  that  I  think  no 
Garden  can  be  compleat  without  ’em  ; 
they  make  beautiful  and  ufeful  Hedges, 
and  in  Angle  Tlants,  when  they  have  been 
order’d  by  a  curious  and  skilful  Hand, 

B  4  they 
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they  are  fo  many  growing  Monuments  of 
the  Art  of  Gardening.  But  to  come  to 
Particulars,  the  Ever-Greens,  which  are 
commonlv  propagated  hy  the  Gardeners, 
^ Holly  s,  tJs,  the  Laurus-tm,  Bay, 
Box,  Laurel,  Thtlarea,  Jlaternus,  Jum¬ 
per,  Tiracantha,  Ilex,  air  but  us,  and  the 
Ever-Green  Trivet.  Thefe  have  every 
one  their  proper  Places  in  Gardens,  with 
rcfpcct  to  their  feveral  Stages  of  Growth. 
Some  of  them  may  me  kept  in  Shape  and 
Compals  with  very  little  Trouble,  while 
others  are  too  apt  to  out-grow  the  Care 

of  the  Gardener,  let  him  be  never  fo 

,  ...  1 

vigilante 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  H  O  L  L  T. 

r-p'  o  conftder  theft  fingly,  I  fhall  begin 
X  with  the  Holly,  which  is,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  reft.  It 
will  grow  to  a  very  large  Tree.  I  have 
feen  T tints  of  this  Kind  above  forty  Foot 
high  in  the  Holly  Walk  near  Frenjham  in 
Surry,  in  which  Place  they  delight  cx- 
trcamly  5  the  Soil  is  dry,  rather  inclining 
to  Sand  than  Loam  :  The  Holly  is  a  Tap¬ 
root  t  d  Tlant,  and  therefore  docs  not  love 
traiifplantirig,  unlefs  the  Roots  have  been 

often  prun’d  in  the  Nurferv,  hy  digging 

about 
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about  it,  which  a  careful  Gardener  will 
frequently  do,  that  they  may  rife  with  a 
Ball  of  Earth  when  they  are  to  be  remo¬ 
ved,  but  yet  notwithftanding  all  his  Care, 
it  is  advifeable  to  plant  them  in  Baskets 
fo  foon  as  they  are  taken  up,  that  the  Earth 
which  rifeth  with  the  Roots ,  may  not  break 
or  fall  from  them  in  the  Carriage  from  one 
Place  to  another :  The  Baskets  they  are 
planted  in,  nuift  be  fet  with  them  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will 
rot  in  a  few  Months,  and  not  any  ways 
hinder  the  Trees  from  drawing  the  Nou- 
rifliment  they  require  from  the  adjacent 
Earth,  which  Ihould  be  natural  Soil  (with¬ 
out  the  leaft  Mixture  of  © mg )  and  can¬ 
not  well  be  too  barren.  The  Removal  of 
this  Tree  ought  to  be  rather  in  September 
than  towards  the  Spring,  to  fave  the  Trou¬ 
ble  of  Watering,  which  oftentimes  puts 
the  Gardener  to  great  Charge  and  Incon- 
veniency.  The  Berries  of  this  Riant 
when  they  are  ripe  fhould  be  gather'd,  and 
after  being  laid  to  fweat  for  fome  time, 
may  be  put  in  Sand  or  Barth ,  S.  S.  S.  'till 
the  Autumn  following,  when  they  may  be 
fown  in  the  Nurfery  Beds.  Now  as  thefe 
will  lie  in  the  Ground  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  Ipring,  I  would  advife 
the  following  Method  to  be  made  ufe  of 
in  order  to  forward  their  Germination „ 
and  thereby  to  gain  a  Year  at  leaft  in  their 
-  Growth . 
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Growth .  I  have  obferv  d  that  Seeds  or 
Berries  of  this  Kind  which  have  been  eaten 
by  Fowls  and  pafs  thro'  their  Bodies,  have 
began  to  vegetate  foon  afterwards;  we 
have  therefore  no  more  to  do  than  to  con¬ 
trive  a  Mixture  which  flhall  have  in  it  a 
Heat  and  Moifture  refembling  that  in  the 
Bodies  of  Birds,  and  to  lay  the  Seeds  in  it 
for  a  few  Days  before  we  low  them,  which 
will  anfwer  the  End  we  defire  :  For  this 
Purpofe  therefore  provide  a  Bulhel  of  Brany 
in  which,  after  having  mix'd  your  Seeds 
or  Berries y  wet  the  whole  very  well  with 
Rain  or  Pond-Water,  and  let  your  T re¬ 
paration  remain  for  ten  Days  without  any 
Difturbance  in  a  Veffel  of  Wood  or 
Stone.  About  three  Days  after  the  Mix¬ 
ture  has  been  prepared  it  will  begin  to 
heat,  and  fo  Continue  to  ferment  for  thirty 
or  forty  Days,  if  it  be  carefully  fprinkled 
from  time  to  time  with  warm  Water  as 
it  begins  to  dry.  The  Heat  of  this  wet 
Bran  will  prepare  the  Berries  mix'd  with 
it,  and  put  them  into  a  vegetable  Pofture 
in  about  a  Week's  time  after  the  Ferment 
has  began,  and  then  may  be  lown  in  the 
Nurfery.  For  this  new-invented  artificial 
Heat  I  am  oblig'd  to  the  incomparable  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  to  whom  every  Art  is  great¬ 
ly  obliged. 
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The  young  Stocks,  which  may  be  thus 
rais'd  from  the  Berries,  will  be  fit  to  graft 
on,  or  be  inoculated  at  four  or  five  Years 
Growth,  if  they  are  defign'd  to  be  train'd 
up  for  Ornament  of  our  Garden.  The 
Grafting  muft  be  done  in  March,  and  the 
Inoculating  or  Budding  in  July  >  but  other- 
wile  if  they  fhould  be  made  uft  of  for 
Standard-Trees,  or  Hedges ,  let  them  be 
planted  at  their  proper  Diftances  whik 
they  are  very  young,  that  they  may  the 
better  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  Soil  they 
are  to  grow  in.  Birdlime  is  made  of  the 
Bark  of  this  Tree  gather'd  about  Midsum¬ 
mer,  boil'd  about  twelve  Hours  in  Spring- 
Water  'till  the  Green  Bark  feparates  from 
the  others  5  the  Green  muft  then  be  laid  in  a 
cool  Place  and  cover'd  with  Weeds  or 
Fern  for  a  Fortnight,  or  'till  it  become  a 
Mucilage,  then  beat  it  in  a  Stone  Morter, 
'till  it  be  a  tough  Pafte,  and  wafh  it  well 
in  Ibme  running  Water,  and  then  putting 
it  in  an  earthen  Veflel  to  ferment  and 
purge  it  felf  for  four  or  five  Days,  wafh  it 
for  the  fecond  time,  and  put  it  into  a  frefh 
Pipkin,  adding  to  it  one  third  part  of 
Goofegreafe  well  clarified,  encorporate 
them  on  a  gentle  Fire,  ftirring  your  Com- 
pofition  'till  it  be  cold,  and  keep  it  in 
Urine  for  your  Ufe. 

Mr.  Evelyn  commends  the  Holly  above 

all  other  Tlants  for  Hedges  and  ftrong 

Fences  $ 
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Fences  ;  and  indeed  was  it  not  for  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  Wall-Fruit ,  I  fhould  prefer  a 
thick  well  grown  Holly  Hedge  before  any 
Wall  that  could  be  built,  the  beautiful 
Green  of  their  armed  Leaves,  and  die  Ver¬ 
milion  Colour  of  their  Berries ,  afford  a 
tnoft  agreeable  Profpecf  in  every  Month  of 
the  Year,  and  difdain  the  rudeft  Attacks  of 
the  Weather,  Cattle,  &c. 

Having  now  fet  down  what  I  think 
is  moft  material  relating  to  the  common 
or  plain-leav  d  Holly ,  I  am  to  give  feme 
Account  of  the  variegated  forts  of  Hollies , 
which  are  fo  much  efteenf  d  by  the  Curi¬ 
ous,  and  contribute  to  the  Ornament  of  our 
Gardens.  Of  theft  we  have  about  twenty 
different  Kinds  which  are  diftinguiflfd  from 
one  another  by  the  Names  of  thofe  who 
firft  difcover  d  them.  It  would  be  trouble- 
fome  to  relate  them  here,  and  would  be 
of  very  little  Service  to  my  Reader ,  fince 
in  the  whole  Catalogue  of  them  it  would 
be  impofiible  to  difcover  the  Beauty  or  Im¬ 
perfections  of  any  one  among  them ;  let  it 
iuffice  that  every  Gentleman  pleafe  him- 
felf  rather  by  examining  them  in  the  Nur- 
ftries,  of  which  there  are  fo  many  about 
London .  I  fhall  only  here  take  Notice  that 
there  are  three  forts  of  Stripes  in  Vege¬ 
tables,  thofe  whole  Leaves  are  edged  with 
Cream  Colour,  thofe  edged  with  Yellow, 
and  the  bloaclid  Sorts  as  the  Gardeners 

call 
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'  call  them  :  And  it  is  a  certain  Rule,  that 
whatever  Plant  has  its  Leaves  edged 
about  with  thefe  diftemperd  Colours,  will 
always  remain  variegated,  without  put¬ 
ting  forth  fo  much  as  one  plain  green 
Leaf  V  and  on  the  other  hand,  Rich  Plants 
as  have  their  Leaves  bloaclfd,  tinged  or 
Ipotted  in  the  middle,  will  feldom  re¬ 
main  ftrip'd,  if  they  be  planted  in  good 
Ground,  but.  from  time  to  time  will 
fhoot  out  Branches  intirely  Green,  and 
at  length  lofe  all  their  other  Colours  5 
from  whence  we  may  obferve  that  the 
Sap,  when  it  appears  dilcoloured  only 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Leaf  is  not 
then  fb  much  diftemperd,  but  that  it 
may  be  reftofd  by  wholfcm  Nourifhment, 
but  that  when  the  tinged  Sap  has  reach'd 
the  extream  Parts  of  the  Leaves ,  fb  * 
much  Venom  is  then  mix'd  with  it,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  overcome  it  by  any 
means,  and  even  the  Fruit ,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fed  with  the  1110ft  refin'd  Juices  of 
the  Plant,  is  alfo  equally  corrupted  with 
the  fame  Poifon,  as  its  Stripes  plainly  fig- 
nify. 

Another  Obfervation  relating  to’ 
ftrip'd  Plants  is,  that  when  a  Plant  begins 
to  bloach,  a  skilful  Gardener  may  provoke 
the  Poifon  which  begins  to  tinge  the 
Leaves ,  and  by  checking  the  Noiirifh- 
rnent  of  the  Plant,  and  giving  it  unWhol- 
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,fomc  Diet,  may  by  degrees  unvenom  the 
whole*  and  produce  what  they  call  an  Ed- 
ger,  t.  e.  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  Edged 
With  White  or  Yellow.  Again,  there  is 
another  Experiment  relating  to  this  Cafe 
Which  is  very  well  Worth  our  Notice,  it 
Was  made  and  communicated  to  me  by 
a  curious  Gardener,  who  had  many  Plants 
of  the  Common  Jeff  amine  with  Edged 
Leaves,  upon  which  he  engrafted  Cions 
of  the  Spamfh  Jeffamine,  whofe  Leaves 
had  not  been  known  to  ftripe,  the  Cions 
of  the  Spanijk  Jeffamine  upon  their  bud- 
din"  forth  produced  Leaves  bloached  with 
Yellow,  and  I  doubt  not  but  they  may 
be  made  Edgers  with  a  little  more  Skill ; 
from  hence  it  appears,  that  when  the  mod 
fubtil  Juices  of  a  Plant  are  poifon’d,  any 
Plant  which  fliall  be  fed  from  it  will  be 
envenom’d  by  it.  It  would  therefore  be 
well  to  few  the  Seed  of  Mijletoe  upon 
Edged-Leav’d  Plants,  to  have  it  with  va¬ 
riegated  Leaves.  What  relation  thefe  Ob- 
fervations  may  have  to  Animals,  may  be 
further  confider’d  by  thofe  whofe  Studies 
more  immediately  relate  to  the  Health  and 
Prefervation  of  Animal  Bodies.  I  fhall 
proceed  to  confider  the  ftrip’d  Holly s, 
with  refped  to  their  Pigure  and  Ufe  in 
Gardens  5  the  Nature  of  this  Plant  is  fuch, 
that  it  cannot  be  Pruned  into  thofe  nice 

Fissures,  which  others  whofe  Leaves  are 
6  .  '  final  1, 
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finally  have  been  framed  to,  therefore  I 
cannot  propofe  any  other  Form  than  that 
of  a  Pyramid,  or  a  Ball  or  headed  Plant* 
The  firft  ought  to  be  kept  taper,  ending  in 
a  lharp  Point  on  the  Top,  and  the  headed 
Plants  of  them  fhould  be  fo  prun'd,  that 
their  Heads  may  refemble  the  Gap  of  a 
Mujhroom ,  which  Figure,  in  my  Opinion, 
is  to  be  preferr'd  before  that  of  a  Globe . 
Thefe  Plants,  if  they  are  well  train'd  up, 
and  have  their  Leaves  beautifully  variega¬ 
ted,  are  very  Ornamental,  when  they  are 
mix'd  skilfully  with  Plants  of  Evergreens, 
fuch  as  Tews,  Lauruftimis ,  or  the  like. 

I  have  read  feme  where  of  a  pretty  In¬ 
vention  of  planting  Evergreen  Hedges 
with  Columns  and  Eilafters  of  variegated 
Hollys  let  in  them  at  certain  Diftances, 
which  niuft  needs  have  a  good  Effect  if 
they  are  well  prun'd  5  and  I  think,  if 
handlbme  Flower-Pots  were  placed  on 
their  Tops,  fo  that  a  healthful  Branch 
might  go  through  each  of  them  to  be 
train'd  into  Balls  or  Eyramids ,  it  would 
ftill  contribute  to  the  greater  Beauty  of  the 
Defign, 


SECT. 
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SEC  T.  II. 

Of  the  TEW-TREE. 

■  s*  i  -  >  •*  - 

THE  Tew -Tree  is  very  flow  of  Growth* 
and  therefore  produceth  tough  and 
hard  Timber  *  in  feme  Parts  of  Surry 
we  find  fbme  Groves  of  this  beautiful 
Tver-green,  which  confift  of  very  large 
^Trees,  and  feem  rather  to  be  the  Produce 
of  Nature  than  Art,  the  Roots  are  apt  to 
break  into  many  Fibres ,  and  therefore 
this  Plant  delights  in  light  Soil,  and  fiich 
as  is  commonly  ftiled  Barren  *  the  coldeft 
Mountains  produce  this  Tree  more  readi¬ 
ly  than  the  richeft  Soils,  or  more  gentle 
Expofures,  fo  that  rich  Manures  are  to 
be  avoided  in  the  Culture  of  this  Plant, 
the  Berries  of  it  after  they  are  cleaned 
from  their  Pulp,  and  well  dryd,  may  ei¬ 
ther  be  laid  in  Sand  as  I  have  directed 
thofe  of  the  Holly  before  they  are  fown, 
or  mix’d  with  the  Bran  and  Water  be- 
fore-mention’d ,  for  their  more  fpeedy 
Germination.  The  Leaves  of  the  Tew  are 
fo  Mall,  that  it  is  poffible  to  bring  this 
kind  of  Tree  into  any  Form  we  defire,  as 
the  famous  Plants  now  growing  in  the 
Thyjick  Garden  at  Oxford ,  ana  that  in 
the  Church-Yard  at  Hillingdon  near  Ux¬ 
bridge,  may  certify  *  1  have  feen  great  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Eigures  very  well  reprefented 

ill 
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In  Plants  of  this  fort,  as  Men,  Beafts, 
Birds,  Ships,  and  the  like  5  but  the  moft 
common  Shapes  which  have,  been  given 
it  by  the  Gardeners,  are  either  Conick 
or  Pyramidal.  It  is  of  great  ufe  for  Hedges, 
and  make  moft  agreeable  Divifions  in  Gar¬ 
dens  5  it  is  cuftomary  to  fence  in  the  Quar¬ 
ters  of  Wilderneis  Works  with  thefe  Plants, 
where  they  have  a  very  good  EfFed  j  in 
a  Word,  there  is  no  Difficulty  in  propaga¬ 
ting  this  Plant,  and  little  Hazard  in  the 
Removal  of  it  j  efpecially  if  the  Roots  of 
it  are  prun'd  from  Time  to  Time  by  digg¬ 
ing  about  it,  while  it  ftands  in  the  Nurfery, 
Its  Time  of  Tranfplanting  is  in  September^ 
or  fo  foon  as  the  Weather  is  open  in  the 
Spring  Seafon. 

S  E  C  T.  III. 

Of  the  LAURUS  TINUS.  r 

-rj  t  j r?  ;  tih/V-l  *■  '■  ij,\T 

THE  Laurus-itmts  is  a  Plant  whole 
Beauty  chiefly  confifts  in  the  Flow¬ 
ers  which  adorn  it  about  Chrijimas ,  and 
moft  of  the  Winter  Seafon,  it  may  be 
raifed  from  the  Berries,  managed  in  the 
lame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  Holly ,  but  the 
moft  expeditious  Way  for  the  propagating 
of  it,  is  from  Layers ,  /.  e .  by  laying  down 
the  youngeft  Branches  of  it  in  the  harth, 
about  the  Months  of  Sep  ember  or  O  Bober? 
which  will  foon  ftrike  Root,  and  afford  us 
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Plants  fit  for  Ufc.  It  is  a  quick  Grower, 
but  very  leldom  makes  a  large  Tycc  y  it  is 
train’d  up  to  a  headed  Plant,  and 
introduced  among  Hoilys  and  Tews  into 
the  Parterre.  But  I  iltould  rather  dired 
that  it  be  planted  againft  a  Wall  or  in 
Wilderneffes ,  where  it  may  avoid  the 
Knife  for  the  fake  of  its  FloWers,  which 
an  unskilful  Hand  often  robs  it  of  by  un¬ 
timely  Pruning.  It  is  to  be  noted.  That 
this  Plant  like  all  other  Exoticks,  is  natu¬ 
rally  inclin'd  to  Blolfom  about  the  Time 
of  the  Spring  in  its  own  Country.  I 
have  particularly  obferv’d  that  all  Plants 
ftom  the  Ctipe  of  G uosl~ijops  make  their 
ftronaeft  Shoots,  and  begin  to  Blolfom  to¬ 
wards  the  End  of  our  Autumn,  which  is 
the  Time  of  the  Spring  in  that  Part  of 
Africa  they  were  brought  from,  and  fo 
likewife  all  others  from  different  Parts  and 
Climates  retain  their  Natural  Courfe  of 
Vegetation,  for  which  reafon,  luch  Exo¬ 
ticks  fhould  be  prun’d  in  our  Spring  Sea- 
fon,  that  they  may  the  better  difpofe  them- 
felves  for  ftrohg  Flowering  Shoots  in  the 
Winter;  but  more  of  this  in  another 
Place.  The  Laurus-tinus ,  altho’  it  is  im¬ 
patient  of  Froft,  delights  to  grow  in  lhady 
and  moift  Places,  and  flourifhes  well  in 
Loam  without  the  Help  of  any  rich  Ma¬ 
nure,  which  will  forward  its  Growth  too 

much,  and  by  that  means  make  it  too 

fubjed 
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fubjcd  to  feel  Frofty  Weather,  and  alio  to 
fling  away  its  Sap  in  ufelefs  Shoots,  which 
ever  fpoils  the  Blofloming  of  Trees,  for 
the  fame  Reafon  that  Excels  of  Vigour  is  a 
Hindrance  of  Prolificity. 


S  E  C  T.  IV. 

Of  the  BAT-TR  EE. 


THE  Bay ,  altho'  it  may  be  railed 
from  Layers ,  Suckers  or  'Cuttings 
yet  it  grows  much  better  if  it  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  Berries ;  however  for  the 
greater  Satisfaction  of  my  Reader,  I  lhall 
ipeak  particularly  of  each  way  of  railing 
this  Plant.  Firft  then,  if  we  propole  to 
raile  tliis  Plant  from  Layers,  we  mull 
bend  down  the  tender  Shoots  to  the 
Ground,  and  after  having  fatten'd  them 
in  the  Earth  with  Hooks,  cover  them 
four  or  five  Inches  with  fine  Earth:  This 
Work  mull  be  done  about  October,  at 
which  time  likewife  the  Suckers  may  be 
taken  from  about  the  Body  of  this  Tree * 
with  as  much  Root  as  can  be  got  with 
them,  plant  them  in  lhady  moift  Places* 
in  gravelly  Soil,  without  any  rich  Mixture* 
watering  them  well  at  firft  Planting,  asr 
-all  Plants  ought  to  be  on  that  Occafion* 
chiefly  to  fettle  the  Earth  clofe  about 
their  Roots.  In  October  allb  we  may  fet 
the  Cuttings  of  Bays  in  Pots  of  fine 
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Earth  two  or  three  Indies  deep,  and  pro 
ferVe  them  under  Tome  Shelter  during  die 
Winter  ?  they  will  with  that  Management 
alone  fh  ikc  Root,  without  the  Help  of  a 

Hot-Bed.  '  ‘ 

I  n  the  next  Place,  if  we  defign  to  raue 

this  Plant  from  the  Berries,  gather  them 
when  they  are  full  ripe,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  fpread  them  abroad  to  Sweat,  keep 
them  till  the  February  following  ill  dry 
Sand,  then  fow  them  on  a  Bed  of  Earth 
frefli  due,  and  fift  over  them  fome  frelh 

natural  Earth,  about  two  Inches  thick. 

If  after  this  Work  the  Weather  happen 

to  be  moift,  you  may  expect  them  to 

come  up  in  about  fix  Weeks  after  lowing  * 

thefe  Seedlings  require  Shelter  with  Straw 

or  Fern  for  the  three  firft  Winters,  after 

which  Time  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 

ed,  leaft  their  Roots  run  too  deep  into 

the  Earth,  and  by  that  means  the  Plants 

may  receive  Prejudice  by  removing  them. 

I  have  feen  Piramids  and  headed  Plants 

of  Bays  introduced  in  Parterre  Works, 

but  I  cannot  advife  it  leaft  they  fhould  be 

injured  by  hard  Weather,  which  often 

would  be  apt  to  change  their  Colour,  and 

perhaps  kill  them.  But  if  by  our  Skill 

and  Induftry  we  have  been  Fortunate- 

enough  to  train  up  fome  of  this  Kind  ol 

Tree  to  handlome  Plants,^  let  them  be  put 

in  Pots  or  Cafes  and  houfcd  in  the  Win¬ 
ter, 
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ter,  that  their  Beauty  may  be  preferv'd* 
The  fineft  Trees  of  this  Kind  that  I  have 
ever  feen,  either  in  England  or  Abroad, 
are  now  in  the  Gardens  of  the  RoyalP  alace 
at  Kenfington,  which  are  of  very  great 
Value  :  However,  if  it  Ihould  be  the  De- 
lire  of  any  one  to  propagate  this  Kind  of 
Plants  who  has  not  the  Convenience  of  a 
Green- Houfe  or  Place  of  Shelter  for  them 
in  the  Winter,  we  may  plant  them  in 
Hedges  or  againft  Walls \  and  if  lever e 
Frofts  fhould  by  Chance  difcolour  them, 
yet  let  not  the  Owner  be  difcouraged  $ 
let  the  Plants  lb  injured  have  their  top 
Branch  cut  off  in  the  Spring,  and  they  will 
ihoot  out  a-frefh. 

I  n  Holland  and  Flanders  I  have  feen  the 
Bay  with  its  Leaves  finely  variegated.  Some 
Plants  of  it  I  have  brought  into  Englandy 
which  I  have  increas'd  by  ingrafting  Branches 
of  them  upon  our  common  Bay,  But  I 
yet  have  not  ventur'd  it  to  Hand  abroad  in 
the  Winter. 

SECT.  V, 

Of  the  BOX-TREE. 

THE  Box-Tree  is  very  caiily  propa¬ 
gated,  either  by  Slips,  Layers ,  or 
Seeds .  It  is  a  Plant  very  valuable  for  its 
Wood,  fo  much  ufed  for  Mathematical 
Inftruments,  Combs,  and  fuch  like  Works, 
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and  the  continu’d  Verdure  of  its  Leaves, 
makes  it  an  acceptable  ‘Plant  to  the  Gar¬ 
dener.  Box-Hill  in  Surry  fhews  us  the 
Excellencies  of  this  Plant,  as  well  from 
the  Profit  of  its  Wood,  as  the  pleafing 
Shade  of  the  Box-Trees  growing  upon  it, 
which  are  feme  of  them  la  large  as  to 
equal  almoft  any  other  Sort  of  Timber- 
Trees.  This  Plant  will  make  delightful 
Hedges  in  Gardens,  and  is,  next  to  the 
Tew,  the  bell;  Tonfile  Tree  for  the  Par¬ 
terre.  As  it  is  a  flow  Grower,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  fmall  Leaf,  it  delights  in  Chalky 
Mountains,  where  it  will  grow  much  quicker 
than  it  does  in  our  Gardens.  It  is  on 
thofe  Hills  where  it  lhould  be  planted 
therefore  for  Profit,  tho’  a  natural  Soil  in 
a  Garden  is  rather  to  be  preferr  d,  if  we 
would  keep  it  in  Shape  and  within  Bounds : 
The  belt  Time  of  the  Year  to  make  Layers 
or  Slips  of  it  is  in  September,  and  the 
Seeds  of  it  may  be  either  fown  fo  foon  as 
they  are  full  ripe,  or  laid  in  Sand  during 
the  Winter,  to  be  fown  the  Spring  follow¬ 
ing  ;  The  Seeds  of  this  Tree,  like  thole  of 
the  Holly,  may  be  forwarded  in  their 
Growth  by  the  Bran  and  Water. 

Beside  the  common  Sort  I  have  been 
fpcaking  of,  I  have  feen  one  with  varie¬ 
gated  Leaves  which  makes  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  Plant  tor  the  Parterre,  if  it  be  kept 
in  good  Order. 
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The  Dwarf  or  ‘Dutch-Box  is  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  Ufe  for  Edging  or  Bordering  of 
Elower-Beds,  or  for  the  making  of  Scrawl- 
Work  5  it  will  refill  the  moft  fevere  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  remain  good  without  renewing 
for  above  twenty  Years  5  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  Border-Boards,  and  far  more  beauti¬ 
ful  5  but  above  all,  it  is  to  be  admired  on 
account  of  the  Profit  it  will  bring  to  the 
Owner  when  he  fhall  be  inclined  to  fell  it 
or  tranfplant  it.  This  Sort  of  Box,  if  it 
be  earthed  up  every  Year,  may  in  four  or 
five  Years  after  Planting  be  taken  up  and 
parted  or  flip  d,  and  be  made  to  plant 
about  four  times  as  much  Ground  as  that 
which  it  flood  upon.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
fet  down  the  Price  of  it,  fince  there  has 
not  been  any  certain  Standard  for  its  Value* 
I  have  bought  fome  at  6  d.  per  Yard,  and  at 
other  times  have  paid  S  d.  and  a  Shilling 
for  the  fame  Meafure,  but  then  we  muft 
fuppofe  that  the  more  we  pay  for  it,  fo 
much  the  more  Ground  it  ought  to  plant 
when  it  comes  to  be  flip'd  or  parted. 
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SECT.  VI 
Of  the  LAUREL . 

TH  E  Laurel  has  been  ufed  for  Hedges , 
and  fometimes  trained  up  into  head¬ 
ed  Rlants,  but  is  of  that  Quicknefs  in  its 
Growth  that  I  cannot  recommend  it  as  a 
proper  Companion  for  the  other  Ever- 
Greens  before-mentioned.  I  believe,  with 
Mr.  Evelyn ,  that  this  fort  of  Riant  would 
do  much  better  to  be  cultivated  as  a  Stan¬ 
dard  in  Walks  or  Avenues ,  where  it  may- 
have  full  Liberty  to  range  without  danger 
of  the  Knife.  I  am  of  Opinion  this  Tree 
will  grow  to  a  very  large  Size,  eipecially 
when  it  has  been  grafted  or  budded  upon 
Black-Cherry  Stalks ;  which  Experiment 
I  have  feen  try'd  by  my  curious  Friend, 
Robert  Balle ,  Efq;  and  has  anfwer’d  very 
well  to  the  Defign,  and  keeps  its  Leaves 
all  Winter;  from  whence  we  may  believe 
that  it  is  not  any  particular  Quality  in  the 
Juices  of  a  Riant  which  cauies  it  to  be 
either  ever  Green,  or  otherwife,  but  that 
a  continual  Verdure  rather  proceeds  from 
certain  Veffels  which  convey  the  ]uices 
from  the  Trunk  into  the  Leaves  of  Trees, 
which  are  more  in  Number,  and  much 
ftronger  and  tougher  in  Ever -Greens,  than 
in  fuch  Tlants  as  fried  their  Leaves  in 
1-  '  -  .  Winter. 
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Winter.  But  this  Cafe  I  lhall  treat  of 
more  amply  in  another  Place. 

The  Laurel  may  be  propagated  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  I  have  dire&ed  for 
the  Railing  of  the  Bay,  either  from  the 
Berries,  or  by  Layers  or  Cuttings  5  it 
loves  Shade,  and  will  thrive  in  ( almoft  ) 
every  Soil  5  it  refifts  the  Weather,  and  has 
that  Bitternels  in  its  Leaves  that  Cattle 
will  not  readily  annoy  it.  But  Wild-Fowl,, 
fuch  as  Theafants,  Datridges ,  Wood-cocks , 
Black-birds ,  and  the  like,  delight  to  Ihel- 
ter  themfelves  under  its  Cover  in  hard 
Weather,  therefore  it  might  be  planted  in 
Parks  or  other  Places  of  the  like  Nature* 
for  the  Increafe  and  Prefervation  of  Game- 
Fowl. 

SECT.  vn. 

Of  the?  HILLY  RE  A. 

TH  E  Nurlery-Men  know  five  Sorts  of 
Bhillyrea  by  the  following  Names* 
the  Plain  CP  hilly  rea,  the  bloactid  Kind,  the 
true  BhiUyrea,  the  Dutch  Silver  d-leavy d 
Sort,  and  the  Gilded  Dutch  Kind,  The 
firft  or  moil  common  of  thefe  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  the  Berries ,  order  d  like  thofe 
of  the  Holly,  or  it  may  with  the  other  Sorts 
be  raifed  by  Layers,  which  prefently  take 
Root  5  it  delights  in  a  natural  light  Soil, 

-  .  with- 
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without  any  Mixture  of  rich  Compoft, 
Both  this  and  the  bloach' d-leav  d  T hilly rea 
are  very  quick  Growers,  and  make  tollera- 
Iple  Hedges  if  they  be  well  fiipported  with 
Rrong  Rails  or  Stakes,  but  without  fuch 
Helps  are  not  capable  of  refilling  the 
Strength  of  the  Winds  $  but  the  true  Phil 
lyrea  is  better  able  to  defend  it  fe if  againfl; 
the  Inlults  of  Storms,  and  its  flow  Growth 
makes  it  a  fit  Companion  for  the  belt 
Ever-Greens  in  the  Parterre .  I  have  feen 
Pyramid  and  headed  Plants  of  this  Sort 
which  have  equaled  in  their  Beauty  any 
other  of  the  Garden-Race,  but  the  plain 
and  bloach d  Leav'd  Kinds  are  with  great 
Difficulty  kept  in  any  Form.  The  "Dutch 
Silver -leav'd  and  gilded  Sorts  are  valuable 
for  the  fmallnefs  and  elegant  Variegations 
of  their  Leaves^  they  may  be  eafily  trained 
into  any  Shape,  but  cannot  abide  the  Froft, 
therefore  are  not  fo  properly  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  open  Gardens,  as  of  Places  of 
Shelter.  The  Time  of  laying  the  tender 
Branches  of  thefe  and  all  other  Phillyrea's 
into  the  Earth,  is  in  Sept  ember ,  by  which 
Means  we  may  greatly  increafe  this  Kind  of 
Plant • 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  A  LATER  NU  S. 

HE  Alaterms  of  the  Gardeners  dif- 
§  fers  from  what  they  call  T  hilly  re  a, 
by  being  narrower  Leav'd ;  and  from  the 
Trivet,  by  having  Notches  on  the  Edges 
of  its  Leaves.  Mr.  Evelin  gives  us  one 
very  matereal  Remark  of  it,  viz.  that  the 
Seeds  of  the  Alaterms  come  up  in  a 
Month’s  time  after  Sowing;  he  direds,  it 
fhould  be  planted  out,  at  two  Years  Growth, 
either  for  Hedges,  or  to  be  train’d  up  in¬ 
to  figured  ‘Plants-,  the  fudden  Germina¬ 
tion  of  the  Seeds  Ihews  it  not  to  be  a  B hil- 
lyrea ,  whole  Berries  lie  a  long  time  in  the 
Earth  before  they  fprout ;  it  may  be  in¬ 
creas’d  alfo  from  Layers,  treated  like  thofe 
pf  the  BhiUyrea,  and  delights  in  the  fame 
Rind  of  Soil. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  J  UNITER. 

OF  the  Juniper  we  have  two  Kinds 
known  to  our  Gardeners,  the  Com¬ 
mon,  and  what  they  call  the  Swedijh  Ju¬ 
niper  ;  both  of  them  refill  the  moll  fevere 

Froll,  and  for  that  reafon,  as  well  as 
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for  their  beautiful  Greeny  fhould  have  their 
Place  among  other  Evergreens  of  the 
T  art  err  e.  The  Smallnefs  of  their  Leaves 
is  fiich,  that  an  ingenious  Workman  may 
train  them  up  into  any  Shape,  and  by  often 
Cutting  or  Sheering  them,  they  will  be 
lb  dole,  that  no  other  Elant  can  be  faid 
to  exceed  them  in  that  Relped.  It  delights 
in  barren  Soil,  liich  as  Heaths  or  Downs y 
where  I  have  feen  the  common  Kind  grow 
freely  and  plentifully:  The  Berries  fhould 
be  Ibwn  about  March  y  in  light  Ground 
without  watering  them,  or  giving  them 
any  rich  Manure :  They  come  up  in  two 
Months  after  Sowing,  and  may  remain 
two  Years  in  the  Seed-hedy  before  they 
are  tranlplanted,  taking  great  Care  to  keep 
them  free  from  Weeds.  I  remember  to , 
have  heard  of  a  Jumper-Tree  above  forty 
Foot  high  ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Evelin  has 
ibmewhcre  mention'd  one  of  that  Sort 
which  made  an  Arbour  of  eleven  Foot  high 
in  ten-  Years  time. 
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''HE  Piracantha  has  many  Perfe&ions 

which  are  not  found  in  other  Ever- 

' 


greens  of  the  ‘Parterre,  and  yet  to  nay 
great  Wonder,  is  very  little  taken  Notice 
of  about  London,  infomuch  that  I  know 
not  any  one  Nurfery  where  it  is  cultivated  g 
befides  the  Beauty  of  its  Leaves,  the 
Hunches  of  white  Blollbms  which  it  pn> 
duces  in  May,  m  very  Ornamental,  and  its 
Coral-  like  Beads,  which:  hang  upon  it  in. 
Clufters  all  the  Winter,  affords  us  a  mod 
delightful  Proipcct ;  to  all  thefe  Perfecfions 
we  may  add  the  Strength  of  its  Thorns, 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  ‘Plants 
for  Hedges,  that  1  know  of.  I  have  feen 
fome  Plants  of  this  Kind,  train'd  into  Balls 
zn&Pyranuds  almoft  cover’d  with  the  Scar¬ 
let  Berries,  when  Nature  feem’d  to  reft  in 
other  things ;  and  indeed  was  I  to  make 
a  Winter  Garden,  this  Tree  would  be  no 
fmall  Contributor  to  the  Ornament  of  it; 
but  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Culture  of 
this  beautiful  Plant ; ,  It  may  be  railed  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  Berries,  or  from  Layers  or 
Cuttings.  The  Berries  when  they  are  full 
ripe,  fhould  be  order’d  like  thofc  of  the 
Holly,  and  arefubjed  to  lie  as  long  in  the 
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Earth;  but  I  would  advife  that  they  be 
given  to  Fowls  to  eat,  that  by  palling 
through  their  Bodies,  they  may  the  fooner 
come  up,  and  be  better  prepared  to  vegetate. 
In  SDevonJhire ,  where  this  Plant  abounds, 
it  has  been  oblerv” d  that  luch  Fowl  as  feed 
upon  the  Berries ,  fcatter  them  over  the 
Country,  where  they  vegetate  exceedingly, 
but  are  very  difficult  to  tranfplant,  having 
few  Fibres  at  their  Roots;  therefore  whett 
they  are  come  up  and  have  flood  a  Year  or 
two  at  moft,  they  ffiould  be  planted  out 
Where  they  are  to  remain.  In  the  Removal 
Of  this,  and  other  Trees  of  the  like  Nature, 
We  muft  be  careful  to  keep  the  Roots  from 
drying  before  they  are  put  again  into  the 
Ground.  If  we  would  raile  thele  ^Plants 
from  Layers,  lay  down  only  luch  Branches 
as  arc  tender  and  of  the  laft  Shoot,  which 
Rule  muft  be  obferv’d  in  the  laying  of  all 
Evergreens  whatever;  for  the  more  woody 
Branches  will  notftrikeRootby  any  means. 
About  May  or  June,  we  may  plant  Cuttings 
of  the  frelh  tender  Twigs  in  Pots  of  fine 
Earth,  watering  them  frequently,  and 
keeping  them  from  the  Sun  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Winter,  ar  which  time  a  warm  Expo- 
lure  will  be  helpful  to  them,  and  prepare 
them  to  make  a  ftrong  Shoot  in  the  Spring. 
Plants  raifed  in  this  Manner  may  be  tranf¬ 
plant  ed  with  greater  Eafe  and  lefs  Hazard, 

than  thole  railed  from  Seeds  or  by  Layers, 

as 
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as  1  have  experienced.  The  Piracantha 
delights  in  a  dry  Gravelly  Soil,  and  will 
grow  to  be  a  large  Tree,  if  rightly  manag'd 
and  kept  from  Dung  or  other  rich  Manure 
which  will  deftroy  it. 
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Of  the  ILEX \ 
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ALtho’  I  have  mention'd  this  Plant  in 
the  former  Part  of  this  Work  to  he 
a  Valuable  Tree  for  Timber,  yet  I  cannot 
well  avoid  in  this  Place  to  take  Notice  of 
the  great  Ufe  which  might  be  made  of  it 
in  Gardens.  I  have  feen  "Pyramid  Plants 
of.it  near  Thirty  Foot  high,  and  there  are 
Hedges  of  it  now  growing  in  England ,  of 
above  that  Height,  which  have  been  fown 
but  a  few  Years  fmce.  Such  Shelter  would 
be  much  more  preferable  than  the  Dutch 
EJm  or  Horn -beam,  for  the  preferring  of 
Orange-Trees  from  the  Sun,  and  Blafts, 
and  might  be  made  ufe  of  to  defend  our 
Fruit  Trees  from  the  Blights  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  attend  the  North-Eaft  Winds  of  the 
Spring :  See  the  Culture  of  this  Tree  in  the 
Firfi  Part :  The  Cork  -  Tree  mult  be  pro¬ 
pagated  after  the  fame  manner,  and  is  much 
like  it. 
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SECT.  xn. 
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of  n  he  Arbutus  or  Strawberry- 

Tree. 
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TH  E  Arbutus ,  altho  an  Exotick  Tlant> 
thrives  very  well  in  our  Climate  5  it 
Is  a  moll  beautiful  Tree,  bloiloming  twice 
a  Year,  and  has  its  Fruit  ripe  ih  the  Winter, 
yet  notwithstanding  thele  Excellencies,  it  is 
little  fought  after,  perhaps  as  it  is  a  Stranger, 
and  not  fuppofed  to  be  hardy  enough  to  re- 
Tift  our  Frojlsi  I  have  heard  of  it  growing 
plentifully  in  Ireland ,  and  have  ieen  very 
large  Trees  of  it  in  fome  Gardens  about 
London .  The  Blant  indeed  is  not  fo  well 
difpofed,  to  be  train'd  up  iii  nice- fh aped 
Frees ,  as  many  others*  but  it  makes  a  moft 
agreeable  Hedge ,  and  is  very  Ornamental 
in  Wildernefs  Works.  It  loves  a  light  Gra¬ 
velly  Soil,  and  may  be  raifed  either  from  the 
Seeds  or  Layers.  The  Fruit,  (which  to  all 
appearance,  is  a Strawberry ,  but  rather  tail¬ 
ing  like  the  Pulp  of  a  wild  Service ,)  mull 
be  gather  d  about  Cbriftmas ,  and  laid  to  dry 
for  "a  Month,  and  then  bruis'd  and  mix  d 
with  Sand,  in  order  to  be  fown  in  Pots  of 
light  Earth,  and  cover’d  about  a  quarter 
of  an  Inch  with  lifted  Mould.  This  Work 
mull  be  done  in  March .  The  gentle  Heat 
of  a  Hot  Bed  will  much  help  the  Germi¬ 
nation  of  the  Seeds ,  which  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  Iprinkled  with  Pond  Water  till  they 
come  up. 

The  moft  tender  Shoots  of  this  Tree 
may  be  lay'd  down  about  September  in  fine 
Earth,  and  will  ftrike  Root  in  a  Year's  time, 
if  they  are  kept  moift  by  frequent  Water¬ 
ings,  but  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to 
tranfplant  till  the  Spring  following,  and 
mull  then  be  kept  in  the  Shade  for  two  or 
three  Months. 

• n  :  •  -  Mh 
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Of  the  Italian  G  REE  N-RR I  VET* 

THIS  Riant  was  brought  from  Italy, 
by  Mr.  Balle,  among  other  Curiofi- 
ties  of  the  like  Nature  5  its  'Leaves  are  not 
unlike  thofe  of  the  Olive ;  among  other 
Names  given  it  by  the  Italians ,  it  is  call'd 
the  Olivetta .  This  Riant ,  altho'  it  is  a 
quick  Grower,  makes  an  admirable  Hedge, 
if  it  be  often  clipp'd  ;  and  tho'  it  be  a 
Foreigner,  defpifes  the  Violence  of  our 
Frofts,  and  maintains  its  Verdure  all  the 
Winter  :  I  have  not  yet  leen  the  Flowers  of 
it,  but  have  had  many  of  the  Berries,  which 
lomewhat  refemble  the  Fruit  of  the  Mirtle. 
We  mull  fow  the  Berries  of  this  Riant  in 
March  about  an  Inch,  deep  in  light  Earth, 
watering  them  frequently  'till  they  come 
up,  and  tranfplant  them  from  the  Seed- 
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Bed  the  fecond  Year  after  lowing.  I  fuppofe 
a  hot  Gravelly  Soil  to  be  the  moll  proper 
for  it,  having  planted  it  in  that  fort  of  Ground 
where  it  has  made  Shoots  of  four  Foot  long 
in  one  Summer. 

Now  belide  the  Ever-greens  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d  for  Hedges  and  figur’d  ‘Plants, 
agreeable  to  ‘Parterre  Works,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  take  Notice  of  fuch  others,  as 
I  have  feen  propagated  by  the  Curious  for 
different  Ufes ;  the  Olive,  Lintifcus  and 
the  Pifiachio  may  be  planted  again!!  Walls 
cxpofed  to  the  South  Sun,  and  will  thrive 
very  well.  I  have  feen  perfect  Fruit  of  the 
Olive  in  the  Gardens  at  Cambden- Houle, 
Kenfington,  and  in  many  other  Places  near 
London ;  it  is  a  Plant  hardy  enough  to 
maintain  its  felf  in  our  Climate  without 
any  Shelter,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  young  Branches  in  the 
Earth  about  March. 

The  Lentifcus  is  a  Plant  commonly 
kept  in  Green-Houfes,  but  is  fometimes 
planted  againft  a  warm  Wall  without 
Doors ;  it  is  raifed  from  the  Berries,  which 
are  brought  from  Italy  and  other  Places 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Pifiachio 
likewife  is  a  Plant  which  will  thrive  well 
enough  in  our  Climate,  and  may  be  either 
raifed  from  the  Nuts  or  Suckers,  managed 
as  the  other  Ever-greens  I  have  mention’d 
•  before.  This  laft  Tree  is  commonly  plant- 
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ed  againft  a  Wall,  and  in  that  Station  I 
have  feen  it  bear  Fruit  at  tire  late  Biftiop  of 
London’s  Gardens  at  Fulham  ;  I  have  feen 
it  alfo  growing  in  the  Wildcrnefs,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Earl  of  Feterborough  at  Farfons- 
Green,  where  (altho’it  bore  Fruit  plenti¬ 
fully)  the  Name  of  it  was  not  known ’till 
laft  Year. 

Th  e  feveral  Kinds  of  Firrs  are  likewife 
Ornamental  in  Wildernels  Works,  and 
are  beneficial  in  Sylvan  Plantations;  there 
are  many  Kinds  of  them  which  are  all 
railed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March ;  they 
°row  freely  in  any  Ground,  and  lhould 
have  their  collateral  Buds  broke  off  while 
they  are  young  and  tender,  by  which  means 
the  Timber  will  be  free  from  Knots* 

I  n  the  next  Place,  the  Cyprefs ,  Lignum 
Vita ,  and  Cedar  of  Libanus,  with  others 
of  die  like  Nature,  may  be  propagated  as 
the  former  for  Wildernels  Works. 

And  now,  as  I  have  fet  down  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  all  forts  of  Ever -greens  which  the 
Curious  may  defire  to  propagate  for  Far- 
terre  and  Wildernefs  Works,  I  fhall  con¬ 
clude  this  Chapter  with  a  Word  or 
two  concerning  Grafs  Turfs  for  Verges  or 
figured  Works  in  Gardens,  which  1  think 
cannot  be  fo  properly  introduced  in  any 
other  part  of  my  Defign  as  in  this  place, 
feeing  how  much  Works  in  Grafs  contri¬ 
bute  from  their  beautiful  Ever-green  to 
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embcllifh  a  T art  err e.  The  beft  times  for 
laying  of  Grafs-Plats  are  the  Months  March 
and  September ;  and  the  beft  Turfs  for  that 
Ufe  are  fuch  as  are  taken  from  the  moft 
barren  Lands,  as  Heaths  and  Commons , 
where  the  Sword  or  Blade  of  the  Grafs  is 
narrow  and  ftiort.  To  lay  a  Grafs  Walk, 
let  the  Ground  be  well  dug  and  level d  5  then 
after  it  is  trodden  down,  or  beaten,  and 
raked  by  a  nice  Hand,  lay  down  your 
Turfs  clofe  together,  and  role  them  with 
a  Wooden  Rolery  for  five  or  fix  Mornings 
fucceffively,  'till  they  are  well  prefs’d,  and 
the  Turfs  begin  to  ftrike  Root;  by  this 
Method  a  Gentleman  may  quickly  be 
Maftcr  of  good  Grafs  Walks  or  other 
Grafs  Works ,  and  enjoy  a  continued  De¬ 
light  from  them,  efpecially  if  they  lie 
moift,  and  are  fomewhat  fhelterd  from 
the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  is 
too  apt  to  tarnifh  them  I  lhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fpeak  of  fuch  Flowering  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  as  are  proper  for  the  adorning 
of  Gardens. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Of  F  t  O  W  ERIN  g-T  rees  and 
Shrub  s,  their  Culture  and  Ufe  in 
Gardens. 
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AS  Icfteem  Flowering-Trees  and  Shrubs 
to  be  the  next  after  Evergreens , 
which  a  curious  Perlbn  will  be  delirous  of 
propagating  in  his  Garden  5  fo  in  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  them,  I  Ihall  be  no  lefs  particular  than 
I  have  been  in  the  foregoing  Chapter  of 
the  Management  of  Evergreens . 

I  fuppofe  no  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
greateft  part  of  thefe  Flowering-Trees  and 
Shrubs ,  which  are  at  dais  time  fo  well  known 
to  our  Gardeners,  are  Exotics ,  and  it  is 
well  worth  our  Enquiry  what  Climes  they 
were  at  firft  brought  from,  that  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  Embelifliment  of  our  Gardens,  we  may 
ftill  feek  after  many  other  Varieties  of  the 
like  Kinds,  in  thofe  Countries  whole  natu¬ 
ral  State  of  Weather  moft  nearly  refembles 
the  Properties  of  our  Climate. 

I  find  that  Plants  of  Virginia ,  and  even 
thofe  of  the  North  Parts  of  Carolina ,  will 
bear  our  Frofts,  if  they  are  managed  with 
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Tud°ment.  The  Tulip-Tree,  for  Inftance, 
which  flourilhes  fo  well  in  the  Eai‘1  of  Pe¬ 
terborough's  Wildernefs  at  Par  fori s-Green , 
is  a  Virginia  Plant,  and  yet  finds  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Degrees  of  38  and 
52.  In  its  native  Country,  it  is  an  Inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  Woods,  and  in  nay  Lord 
Peterborough’s  Garden  it  flourilhes  in  a  vVil- 
dernefs,  but  I  have  known  it  planted  in  a 
much  warmer,  and  more  open  Expofure, 
and  it  has  perilh’d;  this  Ihould  be  always 
consider’d  by  the  Gardener,  to  plant  every 
Tree  in  a  W  ood  which  is  natural  to  a 
Wood,  and  upon  a  Plain  that  which  is 
the  Native  of  a  Plain.  I  might  here  let 
down  the  molt  proper  Method  for  bring¬ 
ing  over  fuch  curious  Plants  as  grow  in 
Foreign  Countries  into  England,  and  might 
give  fome  Rules  for  the  Naturalizing  diem 
when  they  are  with  us  ;  but  as  I  have  now 
by  me  fome  Papers  purely  relating  to 
the  Culture  and  Management  of  Exotic 
Plants,  which  I  am  perfwaded  to  make 
publick,  I  rnuft  crave  my  Reader’s  Patience 
’til  l  I  prefent  him  with  all  that  I  know  re¬ 
lating  to  that  Subject,  and  at  prefent  only 
give  him  the  nccellary  Direction  for  the 
Management  of  thofe  Foreigners  which  are 
already  naturalized  to  our  Country. 

The  Plants  which  will  make  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  this  Chapter,  as  the  mod  wor¬ 
thy  our  Care,  are  Jafmines,  Honey-Suc- 
-  ,  kies , 
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kies.  Lilac ,  Syringa,  Rofes,  Guilder-Rofe, 
Brooms,  Liburnum  Mezereon,  Spireas,- 
Arbor-Juda,  RaJJion-Tree,  Senna’s  and  Tulip 
Tree. 

SECT.  I. 

Qf  the  J  AS  MINE. 

OF  the  Jafmine  there  are  three  forts, 
which  bear  our  Frofts,  known  to 
the  Gardeners,  and  diftinguilh’d  among 
them  by  the  Names  of  the  common  White 
Jafmine,  the  Tellow  Jafmine,  and  the 
Rerfian  Jafmine.  The  foft  of  thefe  is 
capable  of  refilling  the  moll  fevere  Wea¬ 
ther,  it  is  generous  in  its  Growth,  Ihoot- 
ing  fometimes  more  than  fix  Foot  in  a 
Summer.  It  produceth  its  white  fragant 
Flowers  about  June,  and  continues  Blol- 
foming  ’till  September-,  it  is  propagated 
from  Layers  or  Cuttings  with  great  Faci¬ 
lity,  and  will  grow  in  any  Soil.  The 
Time  of  Laying  the  young  Shoots  of  this 
Riant  into  the  Earth  is  about  September, 
and  at  that  time  we  may  likewife  plant 
Cuttings  of  it  about  a  Foot  long,  always 
taking  Care  that  two  Knots  be  under 
Ground,  for  it  is  juft  below  the  Buds 
that  the  Roots  fpring  forth,  i.  e.  from  the 
Place  where  the  Leaf  of  that  Summer  had 

join’d  it  felf  to  the  Branch .  This  Riant 

n  a  is 
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is  fo  delightful  that  I  think  no  curious 

Perfon  can  be  without  a  large  Plantation 
of  it/  cither  to  plant  againft  Walls  or 
Trees,  or  elfe  to  train  up  into  headed 
Tlants .  I  have  feen  this  fort  of  Jafmine 
planted  in  Hedges  of  "Dutch  Elm  and 
Hornbeam,  curioufly  intermixing  it  felf 
with  them,  arid  yielding  a  mofr  agreeable 
Entertainment  to  the  Owner,  by  means  of 
its  pretty  BloJJbms  and  their  delightful 
Odour.  When  it  is  train’d  into  headed 

9  .  *  •  :r\  •  * 

5 Plants,  and  kept  in 1 Tofts,  it  ferves  to  a- 
cforn  the  Ghimnies  in  the  Summer  Months, 
arid  it  is  alfo  of  ufe  to  engraft  the  Spanijh 
White  Jafmine  upon,  or  thofc  of  its  own 
Kind  with  variegated  Leaves \ 

The  Tellow  Jafmine  has  its  Leaves  more 
Thiriing  than  the  former,  and  its  Flowers 
not  much  unlike  thofe  of  \S\zTellow-Indian 

*-y  P 

Jafmine .  I  have  feen  but  few  Plants  of  it 
about  London,  althcf  its  Beauty  is,  in  my 
Opinion,  furpaffing  the  former  5  it  is  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  moft  fevere  Wea¬ 
ther  of  our  Clime,  and  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  from  Layers,  like  the  other,  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  feen  it  profper  well  againft  a  Wall 
in  a  light  fandy  Soil,  and  I  am  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Indian  Jafmine  might  be  grafted 
upon  it,  as  the  Smell  of  both  their  Flowers 
are  fo  nearly  the  fame ;  which  feems  to  in¬ 
form  us,  that  the  Parts  and  juices  of  one 
and  the  other  are  alike,  for  if  a  Flower 

coin 
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contains the  mofl  refine!  Juices  of  a  Plant , 
and  if  it  is  allow'd  that  the  Odour  of  that 
Flower  proceeds  from  certain  Vapours, 
arifing  from  the  Juices  contain'd  in  it, 
then  it  feems  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
when  we  meet  with  Flowers  of  different 
Plants-,  which  touch  the  Organs  of  Smell¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  manner,  the  Jukes  of  each 
of  them  mufl  then  be  alike,  and  the  VeJJels 
and  Glands  through  which  they  have  pafs'd 
from  the  Root,  muft  be  nearly  the  fame, 
either  in  Figure  or  Quality,  and  fometimes 
in  both. 

The  Perjtan  Jafrnine  bears  Flowers  of 
a  Purple  Colour,  but  feldom  makes  a  large 
Plant ,  it  will  bear  the  Weather,  and  make 
a  pretty  fhow  in  Wildernefs  Works,  among 
other  flowering  Shrubs  $  it  may  be  railed 
from  Layers  or  Suckers ,  and  loves  a  light 
Soil 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Wood-bind  or  Honey-Suckle. 

THE  Gardeners  cultivate  feveral  kinds 
of  Honey -Suckles,  diftinguilh'd  a- 
mong  them  by  the  Names  of  the  Forward 
Blowers,  Later  Blowers,  Scarlet  Flower’d 
and  Ever -green  Honey-Suckle  thefe  are  all 
of  them  twining  Hants,  and  are  raifed 
from  Layers  or  Cuttings,  '  order'd  like 
thofe  of  die  Jafmine  in  September  or  O£fo- 
"  ' .  •  ber\ 
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her  y  they  love  Shade,  and  are  the  Natural 
Inhabitants  of  Woods,  where  the  Neighbou¬ 
ring  Trees  ferve  them  for  their  Support ; 
fome  or  other  of  them  fhew  us  their  Blo]fomsy 
and  perfume  the  Air  with  their  fragrent 
Odours,  throughout  the  whole  Summer, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  needlefs  for  me 
to  advife  a  Gardener  to  provide  himfelf  with 
every  Variety  of  it,  which  I  have  mention'd. 
The  Flowers  are  in  themfeives  Beautiful, 
and  as  the  cPlant  is  a  quick  Grower,  let  it 
be  planted  about  Trees  in  Avenues,  to  in¬ 
termix  its  Blojfoms  among  the  Branches  of 
fuch  as  the  Elm ,  Oak ,  and  the  like.  Now 
altho'  the  Honey-Suckle  is  a  twining  Flant 
like  the  Jafmine ,  yet  it  may  be  train'd  up 
into  a  Standard ,  and  has  an  admirable  Ef¬ 
fect,  as  a  beadedBlanty  in  the  moft  remote 
Parts  of  Bar  ter  re  Works ;  for  to  plant  it  a - 
mong  Evergreens ,  in  or  about  the  Center 
of  fuch  a  Garden,  would  wound  the  Prof 
ped  for  many  Months  of  the  Year,  when 
it  was  vacant  of  Leaves. 

If  I  may  be  allow'd  to  dired  the  Fancy 
of  other  People,  I  would  advife  that  every 
ibrt  of  Flowering  Shrub  fhould  be  trained 
into  headed  ^Plants ,  and  planted  in  Gar¬ 
den  Pots,  that  when  they  are  in  Flower 
they  may  be  fet  in  the  Borders  between 
the  Evergreens ,  and  removed  as  loon  as 
their  Blojfom  is  over,  to  make  room  for 
others. 


SECT. 
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sec  t.  HI. 
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Of  the  LILAC . 

OF  the  Lilac  there  are  two  forts,  com¬ 
monly  known  to  the  Gardeners  by 
that  Name,  viz.  the  Blue  and  the  White. 
The  Botanifts  indeed  call  the  Lilac  by  the 
Name  of  Syringa  or  Fipe-tree,  but  the 
Gardeners  give  the  Name  of  Syringa  to 
another  Plant  5  therefore  as  my  Defign 
here  is  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  Ufe  of 
Gardeners,  I  fhall  call  every  Plant  by  the 
Name  they  know  them  by,  and  at  the 
End  of  my  Work  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  Botanift  with  the  Gardener ,  by  an  In¬ 
dex  of  Names  in  Latin ,  Englijh,  and 
other  Languages  now  in  Ufe.  The  Lilac 
then  is  a  Plant  which  grows  to  a  pretty 
-  large  Tree,  bearing  its  Bunches  of  Blue ,  or 
rather  ‘Purple  Blojfoms,  like  Plumes  of  Fea¬ 
thers,  in  May ;  I  know  not  any  Sight  more 
agreeable  than  this  Tree  when  it  is  full  of 
Flowers,  and  altho’  it  is  very  common,  is 
well  worth  our  Propagating.  Small  Walks 
of  thcfe  Trees  are  very  pleafant,  and  they 
are  no  lefs  Ornamental  in  the  Quarters  of 
Wildernefs  Works,  efpecially  if  the  White 
flowering  Kind  be  judicioufly  intermix'd 
with  them.  They  may  be  raifcd  by  Lay¬ 
ing  down  the  young  Branches  in  March, 


J 
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or  by  taking  off  the  Suckers,  and  planting 
them  in  a  light  Soil  in  the  fame  Month,  or 
about  September . 


SECT.  IV. 

,  n  i  ^  r.,  f:  ■ 

Of  the  S  TR  I  N  G  A. 


% 
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HE  Syrmga  has  two  Qualities  which 
i  were  taken  Notice  of  by  that  Learn¬ 
ed  and  Curious.  Botanift  the  late  Bifhop  of 
London,  viz.  That  the  Leaves  tailed  like 
Green  Cucumbers,  and  the  Blojfoms  had 
the  Odour  of  Orange-flowers ;  this  Shrub 
is  propagated  as  well  for  Wildemels  Quar¬ 
ters  as  for  headed  Plants,  and  is  often  plan¬ 


ted  in  Pots  to  adorn  Chimnies  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  produce  their  Bunches  pf  fra¬ 
grant  white  /Blojfoms  in  May ,  and  con¬ 
tinue  Blowing  for  fix  Weeks.  I  have  not 
yet  tiy  d  to  raife  them  from  Seeds,  nor  in¬ 
deed  would  it  be  worth  while,  feeing  how 
apt  the  Root  is  to  put  out  Suckers,  which 
may  with  great  Eafe  be  taken  off  about 
March  or  September,  and  tranlplanted* 
The  Syringa  will  grow  almoft  any  where, 
and  if  planted  in  a  fliady  Place  will  ftioot 
vigoroufly,  but  being  much  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  will  produce  Flowers  in  greater  Abum 
dance. 


SEC  To 
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S  B  C  T.  V 

0  '  t  /  bxiA  ■ 

Of  the  ROS  E-T  RE  E  and  its  Kinds, 


WE  have  more  Variety  of  Rojes  pro¬ 
pagated  by  our  Gardeners,!  than  of 
any  .  other  Flowering  Tree  or  Shrubs  the 
Flowers  are  moll:  delightful  for  their  agree¬ 
able  Odour  and  Beauty,  I  have  feen  one  or 
other  of  them  BloJJoming  for  ten  Months 
of  the  Year,  without  riling  any  great  Art 
to  alter  the  natural  Seafon  of  their  Blow¬ 
ing.  The  Gardeners  diftinguilh  them  by 
the  following  Names,  firft  the  Cinnamon 
Rofey  which  is  the  rrioft  forward  Blower; 
the  Monthly  Rofey  and  the  Clufter  Monthly 
Rofe,  which  if  they  happen  to  be  planted 
againft  a  warm  Wall,  will  begin  to  blow 
about  the  latter  End  of  Marchy  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  April \  and  continue  to  produce 
Flowers  for  almoft  three  Months;  and  if 
after  they  are  out  of  Flower  they  have  the 
Tops  of  their  Branches  prun'd  off,  we 
may  expeft  a  fecond  Crop  of  Rofes  from 
the  fame  Trees  in  Autumn ,  which  will 
continue  their  Blojfom  almoft  till  Chrift- 
masy  if  the  Weather  be  open.  The  next 
after  thefc  is  the  cDamask  Rofe ,  which 
will  begin  its  Blojfom  in  May ,  and  con¬ 
tinue  Flowering  for  above  fix  Weeks. 
The  Rofamundi ,  or  Tork  and  Lancafler 
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Rofe,  with  the  White,  Red,  and  Tellow  Rofes, 
[wm  theit  Bloffom  fomewhat  later  than  the 
Vamask:  And  laft  of  all,  the  Centifol,  or 
‘Province  Rofe,  lhews  us  its  forptizing 
Flowers ;  but  belides  the  leveral  ibrts  which 
I  have  here  fet  down,  there  are  many  others 
which  I  have  not  yet  feen.  That  curious 
and  incomparable  Patronefs  of  Botany,  the 
late  P)ut chefs  of  Beaufort,  has  told  me  of 
1 6  different  Sorts,  which  her  Grace  culti¬ 
vated  in  her  Gardens  at  Badminton ,  but 
altho’  the  feveral  forts  of  Rofes  differ  in 
their  times  of  Flowering,  yet  are  they  all 
propagated  after  the  fame  manner  ;  they 
love  a  ftrong  holding  Ground,  and  delight 
fo  much  in  moift  Places,  that  they  will 
even  grow  in  W ater ;  they  may  either  be 
railed  from  Bayers  or  Suckers the  firflmay 
be  Layn  down  in  September,  and  the  Suck- 
ers  may  be  taken  from  the  old  Roots  in 
that  Month,  or  about  March,  and  tranf- 
planted  immediately,  before  their  Roots, 
which  have  but  few  Fibres,  grow  dry ;  but 
in  cafe  Neceflity  obliges  us  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  Ground  for  fome  time,  lay  their 
Roots  in  Water  for  Five  or  Six  Hours  before 
Planting.  The  Rofe-Tree  may  be  either 
Cultivated  for  the  Quarters  of  Wildernefs 
Works,  to  be  planted  there  among  other 
Flowering  Shrubs,  or  trained  up  into  Stan¬ 
dard  Plants  for  Pots. 


SECT. 
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SEC  T.  VI 

Of  the  GUILDER-ROSE . 

THE  Guilder  -  Rofe  bears  its  Bunches 
of  White  Blojfoms  (as  big  as  a  large 
Tennis-Ball  in  May .  The  Riant  feldom 
rifes  very  high,  or  is  capable  of  being  kept 
in  any  regular  Form,  therefore  is  chiefly 
propagated  for  Wildernejfes  or  other  wild 
Places  5  it  delights  in  a  holding  Land,  and 
may  be  rais'd  from  Suckers  taken  from 
about  the  old  Root7  either  in  March  or 
September . 

SECT.  VII. 

The  SPANISH  BROOM. 

TH  E  Spanijh  Broom ,  altho'  there  is  no 
great  Beauty  in  its  Leaves ,  yet  the 
Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers  which  it  puts  forth 
in  June  and  July?  makes  it  a  Riant  very 
defirable  in  our  Gardens.  It  is  an  irregular 
Riant j  by  no  means  to  be  brought  into 
any  Form  by  the  Gardener.  It  may  be 
planted  in  Wildcrnels  W orks,  with  other 
flowring  Shrubs ,  among  which  it  makes  a 
good  Show.  We  may  raife  it  from  Seeds 
fown  in  March  in  Light  Earth,  and  alfo 
by  laying  down  the  tender  Branches  in 
the  fame  Month,  and  cutting  them  at  the 
f^T*f  i':':  ¥ .  ,  ^  •  "-W  ¥  ,  |  Joynts 
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Joynts  after  the  manner  of  Carnation-Lay¬ 
ers  5  but  this  laft  way  is  not  fo  certain,  and 
more  troublefoine  than  the  railing  of  them 
from  Seeds . 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  in  this 
Place,  of  the  common  Englijh  Broom,  and 
the  Furze-Bujh ,  as  Plants  well  enough 
worthy  our  Care  >  the  firlfto  mix  with  the 
Shrubs  of  the  Wildernels,  and  the  other 
to  be  train  d  into  Figur'd  Flants ;  thele 
are  both  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March , 
and  will  not  bear  tranlplanting  alter  they 
are  one  Year  old,  without  great  Care.  I 
have  feen  feme  Blants  of  the  Furze-Bujh 
cultivated  in  Gentlemen's  Gardens,  not  any 
ways  Inferior  to  the  Beauties  of  the  moll 
valuable  Evergreens  ;  it  is  tonfile  at  the 
TeWy  and  in  my  Opinion,  exceeds  it  in 
one  refpeft,  i.  e.  that  it  Blojfoms  in  all  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year  5  and  was  it  not  fo  com¬ 
mon,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  more 
frequently  planted  in  our  Gardens  than  any 
other  Evergreen .  If  it  be  kept  well  cut, 
it  makes  molt  beautiful  and  Impenetrable 
Hedges. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  LABURNUM . 

HP5  HE  Laburnum  is  an  agreeable  Shrub , 
JL  or  rather  a  little  Tree.  I  have  feen  it 
above  Twenty  Foot  high,  cover'd  with 

its 
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its  beautiful  Strings  of  Yellow  Flowers  in 
May  and  June ;  and  yielding  plenty  of 
Fruit  which  ripens  about  September 5  this 
‘Plant  refills  our  fevered  Frods,  and  will 
grow  in  the  mod  open  Expofure,  as  well 
as  under  the  Shade  of  large  Trees  $  it  is 
commonly  planted  among  the  other  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs  of  the  Wildernefs ,  and  may 
be  eafily  raifed  from  the  Seeds  fown  in  March , 
and  tranfplanted  without  Difficulty  two 
Years  after  it  is  come  up. 

SEC  T.  IX. 

Of  the  MEZEREON. 


THE  Gardeners  know  two  forts  of 
Mezereon ,  viz.  That  with  the  Red 
Flower ,  and  the  White  Flowering  Sort : 
The  fird  is  common  enough  in  every  Gar¬ 
den,  but  that  with  the  White  Flower  is 
rare  5  they  are  both  of  them  ‘Dwarfs ,  fel- 
dom  rifing  higher  thin  three  Foot,  but 
have  two  Excellencies  which  make  them 
more  valuable  than  much  taller  Trees , 
their  Stalks  are  cloathed  with  the  Flowers 
in  January ,  and  the  Air  is  then  perfum'd 
with  their  delightful  Odours  5  they  remain 
a  long  while  in  Blojfom>  and  are  after¬ 
wards  no  Ids  beautifully  adorn'd  with  their 
Fruits .  I  know  no  other  way  of  propa- 
Part  II.  E  gating 
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gating  them,  than  by  lowing  the  Seeds  in 
March,  if  you  can  fave  them  from  the  De¬ 
vouring  Birds  which  delight  in  them.  I 
have  eat  fome  of  the  Berries,  which  were 
not  unpleafant  to  the  Tafte,  but  about  an 
Hour  after  I  liad  l'wai  low’d  them,  I  found 
an  extraordinary  Heat  in  my  Throat,  which 
caus’d  a  violent  burning  Pain  for  above 
Twelve  Hours.  It  would  be  well  enough 
worth  our  Enquiry,  Whether  the  Seeds  of 
all  forward  blowing  Plants  are  not  hot, 
in  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  Mezereon  ? 
And,  Whether  their  extraordinary  Heat  is 
not  one  means  of  their  early  Sprouting  ? 
This  ‘Plant  may  well  enough  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Parterre as  it  is  a  flow 
Grower,  or  in  Wildernefs  Works,  for  its 
delightful  Blojfoms,.  but  chieflly  into  a 
Winter  -Garden.  A  Loamy  Soil  is  moil 
proper  for  it. 

S  E  C  T.  X. 

Of  the  SPIRAEA  FRUTEX. 

rip  HIS  Plant,  known  to  the  Gardeners 
JL  by  the  Name  of  Spirtea  Frutex , 
blofibms  about  Auguft ,  yielding  Spikes  of 
flowers  of  a  Pink  Colour  ;  the  Shrub  fel- 
dom  exceeds  3  Foot  in  height,  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  Flower,  and  is  a  Plant  which 
Ihould  not  be  wanting  in  a  Garden.  It  may 
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be  propagated  from  Suckers  taken  off  in 
March ,  and  planted  in  a  light  Soil.  ,  1 

SECT.  XL 

Of  the  ARBOR  JUDM. 

'»  .  ,  ;  f  .  i  •  :  ff  -  *  ■;  ’  ..  .  r"  '« 

HIS  Elant  is  very  common  in  the 
JL  mott  Southern  Parts  of  Europe,  but 
1  have  receiv'd  the  Seeds  of  it  alto  from 
America ,  (I  think  from  Virgmed)  I  have 
town  them  in  March,  and  rais'd  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  them,  and  they  are  now  common 
enough  in  mott  curious  Gardens.  This 
Tlant  will  rife  very  high,  even  to  equal  a 
pretty  large  Tree ,  but  is  more  frequently 
planted  againft  a  Wall  with  us,  than  in  the 
open  Ground.  It  bears  its  beautiful  Rote- 
colour  Blafjbms  in  Clutters,  about  March 
or  April \  even  before  the  Leaves  are  open'd. 
The  late  Learned  Bithop  of  London  eat  of 
the  Flowers  in  his  Salads,  and  had  a  very 
large  Plant  of  it  againft  a  Wall  in  his  Gar¬ 
den.  The  Tlant  is  hardy  enough  to  refill 
our  Frofts,  and  I  doubt  not  but  would  do 
well  in  Wildernefs  Works,  among  other 
Flowering  Shrubs .  It  loves  a  Loamy 

Soil » 
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S  E  C  T.  XII. 

Of  the  Maracoc,  or  Passion-Tree. 

ryi  HERE  are  feveral  Sorts  of  T affion- 
JL  Trees,  fome  of  them  Evergreens, 
others  *P erdifols,  others  dying  to  the  Root 
every  Winter,  and  others  which  are  An¬ 
nual  ^Plants.  I  have  reckon’d  near  Thirty 
Sorts  of  them  at  the  Phyfick  Garden  at 
Jmfterdam,  where  were  the  greateft  Va¬ 
rieties  of  them  that  ever  I  have  leen.  But 
as  it  is  not  my  purpofe  here  to  particula- 
rilc  any  fort  of  F lant  which  is  not  capable 
of  refilling  the  Weather  of  our  Climate 
without  flicker,  fo  I  fhall  only  take  No¬ 
tice  of  one  fort,  commonly  known  to  our 
Gardeners,  and  endeavour  to  redify  a  Miftake 
concerning  the  cPaJf on-Tree,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  many  are  pollels  d  of.  It  is  laid  that 
we  have  at  leaf!  two  hardy  kinds  of  them 
in  England,  viz.  The  fruit-bearing  kind, 
and  the  common  fort  which  bears  no 
Fruit ;  but  this  is  a  Miftake,  they  are  both 
one,  but  the  difference  of  Culture  makes 
one  Barren,  the  other  Fruitful.  But  before 
I  proceed  to  fet  down  the  Culture  of  this 
'■Plant,  it  may  perhaps  be  expeded  I  lliould 
fay  fomething  of  the  Flower  and  Fruit, 
which  are  fo  remarkable,  as  well  for  their 
lingular  Beauties,  as  for  the  ftrange  Ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  Flower  by  the  Spanifh 

Friars , 


** 
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Friars,  upon  their  firft  Difcovery  of  it  in 
the  JVeft  -  Indies.  The  Flower  is  about 
four  Inches  over  when  it  is  full  blown  $  it 
has  ten  white  Petals,  within  which,  are 
placed  round  about  the  bottom  of  the  Stile 
two  Rows  of  ftaminous-like  Threads,  of  a 
purple  Colour  5  the  Stile ,  which  fomewhat 
refembies  the  Pedeftal  of  a  Pillar,  divides 
itfelf  on  the  Top  into  Three  Parts,  which 
turn  their  Mouths  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  Flower  5  they  are  of  the  Colour  of  In¬ 
digo  5  befides  thefe  three  Tubes ,  juft  below 
that  part  of  the  Stile  where  they  unite,  are 
placed  five  Stamina ,  fpreading  themfelves 
in  a  Star-like  Figure,  with  yellow  Apices  on 
their  Points.  At  the  Foot-ftalk  of  every 
Flower  is  a  Whirle ,  or  Clajper ,  and  to  that 
is  join'd  the  Leaf  of  the  ‘Plant,  deeply  cut 
on  the  Edges.  All  which  fee  in  the  fecond 
Table  of  this  Part.  It  is  called  the  Pajfion- 
Tree ,  for  that,  by  the  Contrivance  of  the 
Friars ,  who  in  a  counterfeit  Figure  of  it, 
when  it  was  firft  difcoverd,  added  fome 
things  wanting  in  the  Natural  Flower ,  they 
made  it,  as  it  were,  an  Epitome  of  our 
Saviours  Paflion  5  The  Story  perhaps  as  I 
have  it ,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my 
Reader.  The  ten  Pet  alls,  fay  they,  re- 
prefent  the  ten  Apoftles ,  and  at  the  fame 
time  put  the  Queftion,  that  there  were 
twelve,  but  they  anfwer.  That  Judas 
had  hangd  himfelf,  and  Peter  had  deny'd 
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his  Matter :  The  ftamineous-like  Pats,  which 
fpread  themfelves  on  the  Flower,  they 
liken  to  a  Glory,  and  the  fmall  CP urple 
; Threads  which  ftand  round  the  Bottom 
of  the  Stile  is  a  fuppofed  Crown  of 
"Thorns :  The  Stile  which  is  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Flowers,  ferves  them  for  the  "Pil¬ 
lar,  to  which  they  fay,  the  Jews  bound 
thofe  Malefactors,  whom  they  fcourged; 
and  that  they  may  not  want  any  part  of 
the  Story,  they  turn  the  Clafper  into  a 
Cord ,  and  the  Leaf  into  a  Hand :  The 
three  Divifions  on  the  Top  of  the  Stile, 
they  turn  into  three  Nails,  and  taking 
off  one  of  the  five  Stamina's  with  its 
Apex,  calls  it  a  Hammer,  and  the  four 
others  remaining  makes  a  Crofs  5  the 
three  Alabaftries  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower,  are  faid  to  reprefent  the  three 
Soldiers  who  call:  Lots  ;  and  the  Time  be¬ 
tween  the  opening  and  Jhutting  up  of 
every  Flower  being  juft  three  Days,  is 
.enough  to  compleat  the  Story.  Thus  fu- 
perftitious  Perfons,  femper  fibi  fomnium 
fingunt.  The  Old  Herbarifts  have  men¬ 
tion’d  fomewhat  of  this  Story,  but  I  found 
it  mightily  improv’d  when  I  was  at  Brux¬ 
elles,  even  beyond  what  I  have  here  men¬ 
tion’d. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  this 
Plant ;  that  it  may  bear  Fruit,  we  mult 
plant  it  in  very  moift  and  cool  Places 
T.M  .  •  '  'where 
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where  it  may  be  continually  fed  with 
Water*  this  I  had  from  the  Curious- Mr* 
Adam  Holt,  Gardener  to  the  late  Bilhop 
of  London,  who  fhew’d  me  a  Letter  from 
the  Well-Indies ,  from  whence  X  learnt  it 
was  an  Inhabitant  of  Swampy  Places.  X 
have  fince  that  time  ften  a  Tree  of;  this 


fort  with  above  three  Hundred  ripe  Fruits 
upon  it.,  at  Mr.  Greens,  a  very  Curious 
Nurlery-Man  at  Brentford ,  which  was 
planted  in  Cow-Dung,  and  had  from 
time  to  time  the  Place  about  it  renewed 
with  the  fame  cooling  Soil.  The  Fruit 


were  fhaped  like  Lemons,  and  of  the 
fame  Colours  they  were  fill'd  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  Pulp  and  Seeds,  like  the  Fruit  of 
the  Pomgrenate,  and  were  not  difagreeable 
to  the  Tafte.  But  the  largeft  Fruit  of  this 
Riant ,  which  I  have  yet  Teen,  was  fent  fome 
time  fince  to  die  Royal  Society,  by  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  I  think  living  fbmewhere  in  die 
Weft  part  of  England,  with  an  Account 
of  his  Method  of  railing  them.  He  had 
a  large  Tree  againft  one  fide  of  his  Houle, 
which  happening  to  grow  over  a  Drain 
that  went  from  his  Kitchen,  and  lay  fo 
Xhailow,  that  the  Roots  of  his  Rajfton- 
Tree  found  their  Way  into  it,  the  Tree 
then  began  to  produce  Fruit. 

From  thefe  Obfcrvations  I  was  in¬ 
form'd  of  the  moft  proper  way  to  Culti¬ 
vate  this  Riant  for  the  Production  of  its 
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Fruit,  and  the  Directions  I  have  given 
to  feveral  of  my  Friends  to  lay  Plenty  of 
Cow-Dung  about  the  Roots,  and  even 
then  to  keep  it  frequently  water  d  in  the 
Flowering  Seafbri,  has  been  fufficient  to 
Ihew  them  Fruit  enough  to  fatisfie  their 
Curiofity. 

We  may  raife  this  ‘Plant  either  from 
the  Seeds  fbwn  in  March ,  or  by  Layers 
in  the  fame  Month ;  and  every  Cutting 
of  it  about  May  or  June  will  ftrike  Root, 
if  they  be  planted  in  fine  Earth.  It  is  lb 
quick  in  its  Growth,  that  I  have  feen  iome 
Branches  of  it  about  eighteen  Foot  long 
in  one  Summer,  and  is  fo  hardy,  that  the 
molt  fevere  Frofts  of  our  Clime  will  not 
deftroy  the  Roots,  altho*  perhaps  the 
Plant,  to  all  Appearance,  has  perifh’d 
above  Ground.  In  the  laft  great  Froft  I 
began  to  defpair  of  two  very  large  Plants , 
which  flood  abroad,  and  were  even  cut 
down  to  the  Ground,  without  Hope  of 
Recovery  5  but  the  May  following,  from 
the  Fibres  only  which  remain  d,  there 
fprung  up  above  Fifty  fmall  Plants  from 
each  Root. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Of  the  SENNA 

THERE  are  fevcral  Kinds  of  Senna., 
diffinguifli  d  by  various  Names  among 
the  Gardeners,  but  there  are  only  two  Sorts 
of  them  which  are  commonly  known, 
and  made  ufe  of,  viz.  the  Scopion  Senna , 
the  Bladder  Senna ;  the  firft  is,  in  my 
Opinion  the  moft  beautiful  and  deferving 
of  our  Care,  the  Blojfoms  ffiewing  them- 
felves  as  well  in  Autumn  as  in  the  Spring 
Seafon  5  they  both  make  pretty  Shrubs  for 
Wildernefs  Works,  and  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  for  that  Ufe,  either  by  fowing  the 
Seeds  towards  the  latter  End  of  March ,  or 
by  Laying  down  the  tender  Twigs  in  the 
Earth  in  April  or  May ,  which  foon  ftrike 
Root,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  without 
Difficulty.  They  love  a  Loamy  Earthy 
and  grow  well  in  the  Shade . 

4  * 

SECT.  XIV. 
OftheTULIP-TREE . 

I  Have  already  faid  fomething  of  this 
Tree  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter, 
elpecially  concerning  that  now  growing 
at  my  Lord  ‘Peterborough's.  It  is  a  Plant 
of  the  Wood,  and  will  not  profper  Abroad 

in 
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in  a  more  open  Expofure,  which  I  repeat* 
becaufo  it  is  feldom  that  our  Gardeners  re¬ 
gard  that  Nicety  in  the  Culture  of  New 
‘Plants.  The  Tulip  Tree  fhould  be  fet 
among  fuch  fuch  Trees  as  are  deftgn’d  for 
Groves,  it  will  rile  to  as  great  Height  as 
any  of  our  Timber  -Trees.  Its  Leaves  are 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Maple  y  and  its 
Flowers,  which 'begin  to  open  in  July?  are 
only  found  at  the  Extremities  of  the 
Branches.  They  have  fome  fmall  Relem- 
blanceof  a  Tulip ,  but  not  enough,  I  think, 
to  give  the  Name  to  the  Tree.  The 
Petals  are  of  a  Yellow  Colour,  fomewhat 
variegated  with  Vermilion  5  the  Fruit,  which 
lucceeds  them,  is  like  the  Cones  of  the 
Fir-Tree ,  but  does  not  come  to  Perfection 
in  England 5  however  as  we  frequently  re¬ 
ceive  good  Seeds  of  it  from  Virginia  and 
Carolinay  I  fhall  give  my  Reader  an  ex¬ 
perienc'd  Method  of  railing  them,  for  it 
is  very  difficult  to  propagate  them  from 
Layers.  The  Ingenious  Mr.  Adam  Holty 
having  receiv’d  fome  of  the  Cones  of  the 
Tulip  Tree  from  Virginia ,  fow’d  the  Seeds 
of  them  in  Pots  about  Auguft,  and  fet  them 
under  Shelter  all  the  Winter,  the  Spring 
following  they  came  up  without  the  Help 
of  a  Hot-Bed.  This  time  of  fowing  the 
Seeds  is  neceffary  to  be  obferv’d,  for  I 
have  often  try’d  them  in  the  Spring,  but 
could  not  raife  them  at  that  Scafon.  The 

youmt 
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young  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
Single  Pots  at  two  Years  Growth,  and  muft 
have  Shelter  in  the  Winter  for  the  firft  nine 
Years  at  leaft,  ’till  they  have  Strength  enough 
to  refill  the  Severity  of  our  Frolt ;  they 
may  then  be  planted  in  the  natural  Ground, 
as  I  have  direded,  but  rather  in  a  fandy 
Soil  than  any  other, 

SECT.  XV. 

Of  thePO  MG  RE  NATE.  ' 
E  know  two  Sorts  of  this  Plant, 


V  \  viz.  That  with  the  ftngle  Flower, 
and  the  Double  BlolTom  Kind. ;  they  are 
both  hardy  enough  to  withftand  the  Se¬ 
verities  of  our  Winters,  and  are  propaga¬ 
ted  by  laying  down  the  young  Shoots  in 
March.  The  Bloffoms  of  each  of  them 
are  of  a  moll  beautiful  Scarlet  Colour, 
the  ftngle  ones  fetting  frequently  for  Fruit, 
and  fometimes  ripening  with  us.  1  have 
leen  Ibme  headed  Plants  of  each  Sort, 
but  I  rather  advife  them  to  be  planted  in 
Hedges  or  Wildernefs  Works  ;  where  they 
may  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  the  Knife  or 
Sheers.  Some  have  made  Arbours  of 
them,  which  have  been  extreamly  plea- 
fant.  Thefe  Plants  love  a  light  Soil,  and 
may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  the  Spring 
pr  Autumn  Sealbn. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  XVL 

Of  the  A  L  THE  A-FR  UTE  X, \ 

WE  find  two  Sorts  of  this R lant  (com¬ 
monly  )  in  the  Gardens,  differing 
from  each  other  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers,  the  one  White,  and  the  other 
Purple  >  they  may  be  propagated  from 
Layers  in  September ,  or  Suckers  taken  from 
about  the  Roots  at  that  time,  and  likewife 
from  the  Seeds  (own  in  March ,  and  ate 
ufed  chiefly  in  Wildernefs  Works.  The 
Blofloms  appear  in  Auguft  in  great  Num¬ 
bers,  and  afford  a  delightful  Profpeft ;  they 
will  grow  in  any  Soil  with  little  Trouble 
to  the  Gardener. 

t 

SECT.  XVII. 

Of  the  dDouble-hloJJomd  Virgin  s-bower,  the 
Maxechitl  or  Scarlet  Jafminc,  Perwinkle, 
and  French  Willow. 

THE  firfi:  of  thefe,  /.  e.  the  Virgin's- 
bower ,  may  be  raifed  from  Layers  in 
September ,  and  fome  fay  front  Cuttings 
likewife;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  Violet 
Colour,  and  appear  in  great  Numbers,  ah 
moft  covering  the  Riant ;  it  loves  a  light 
Soil,  and  as  it  is  of  a  twining  Nature, 
jnuft  be  fupported  with  Stakes.  It  may 
either  be  planted  again!!  a  Wall,  or  let 

'  v  among 
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among  the  other  flowering  Inhabitants  of 
the  Wildernefs. 

The  Maxechitly  or  Scarlet  Jafminey  is 
by  fome  Gardeners  call'd  the  Trumpet 
Flower  $  it  is  alfo  a  twining  Tlant  like  the 
former,  and  may  be  raifed  either  from 
Layers  or  Cuttings  in  September  5  the 
Flower Sy  which  it  produces  in  Abundance 
about  May  or  June ,  are  rather  of  an 
Orange  Colour  than  a  Scarlet  5  it  is  com¬ 
monly  planted  againft  Walls,  tho'  I  am  apt 
to  believe  it  might  maintain  it  felf  in  Wii- 
dernefs  Works,  or  more  open  Places.  This 
alfo  loves  a  light  Soil,  and  frequent  Wa¬ 
terings  in  the  Summer  Seafon. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Terwtncle 
cultivated  by  the  Gardeners  5  it  is  a  creeping 
Tlant  y  eafily  ftriking  Rooty  if  it  be  laid  in 
the  Earth  about  Marchy  or  will  grow  of 
Cuttings  planted  in  September .  Its  pretty 
Blue  Flowers  makes  an  agreeable  Show  in 
the  Summer  $  this  Tlant  indeed  hardly  de¬ 
fences  the  Name  of  a  Shrub ,  but  as  it  is  not 
ftri&ly  of  the  Herbaceous  Race ,  I  take  the 
Liberty  to  fpeak  of  it  in  this  Chapter,  and 
becaufe,  when  it  is  ty'd  up  to  Stakes,  it 
may  very  well  be  reckon'd  a  fit  Companion 
for  Flowering  Shrubs  $  this,  with,  the  reft, 
may  be  planted  in  Wildernefs  Works y  and 
in  Tots  (for  the  Ornament  of  Tart err es) 
to  prevent  the  too  great  Increafe  of  its  Suc¬ 
kers,  which  would  be  apt  to  over-run 

the 
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the  Borders.  It  delights  in  moift  Ground 

and  Shade.  * 

The  French  Willow  is  alfo  one  of  the 
Dwarfs  of  this  Chapter,  and  is  rather  a 
greater  Inereafer  than  the  former,  producing 
incredible  Numbers  of  Suckers  about  the 
Rooty  which  may  be  taken  off  and  tranf 
planted;  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn  Sea- 
Ibns  3  if  we  plant  it  in  Wildeirnefs  Works 3 
it  will  fcon  over-ipread  the  Ground,  but  if 
it  be  defired  in  the  Fart err e  for  the  fake  of 
its  pretty  Pink-colour  Flower x,  the  Roots 
mull  be  confin'd  in  cPots. 

Thus!  think  I  have  mentioned  every  fort 
of  Flowering  Shurh  and  Tree  known  to  the 
Gardeners,  and  have  given  fuch  Dire&ions 
for  their  Culture  and  Management  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  as  I  have  my  felf  experienced.  I  might 
indeed  have  added  to  them  the  Berberry  and 
Almondy  which  produce  fuch  agreeable 
Flowers ;  but  as  thofe  Trees  are  chiefly  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  Fruits  they  bear,  fo  I  fhall 
not  take  any  further  Notice  of  them  'till  I 
fpeak  of  Fruits  in  general.  I  fliall  conclude 
this  Chapter  with  taking  Notice  once  more 
that  every  one  of  the  Flowering  Shrubs  I 
have  mentioned,  may  be  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
den-Pot  Sy  and  fo  placed  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  blojJbfny  in  the  Borders;  by  which 
Method  a  Gardener  may  change  the  Face  of 
his  Parterre  every  Week,  and  fupply  it 
conftantly  with  &efh  Beauties. 

'  '  C  H  A  P* 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Per  ennial  Flowers, 

the  tallejl  B  lcmers. 

I  Intend  in  this  Chapter  to  Ipeak  of  luch 
Flowers  as  remain  for  many  Years  in 
the  Ground,  Growing,  BloJJbming,  and 
Increafing  ;  and  as  they  are  moft  of  them 
fuch  as  will  rife  to  a  confiderable  Height, 
and  therefore  the  moft  proper  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Middle  of  Borders,  and  chiefly 
in  large  Gardens.  I  fhall  fet  down,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember,  their  feveral  Heights, 
and  recommend  that  they  be  planted  in 
Places  proportionable  to  their  leveral  Al¬ 
titudes,  that  if  it  is  poffible,  one  may  not 
find  fuch  intollerable  Miftakes  as  are  fre¬ 
quently  committed  in  many  Places,  of 
planting  Dwarfs  in  the  midft  of  a  Border, 
and  fome  of  the  moft  Gigantick  Kinds  of 
Flowers  for  Edgings ;  but  that  in  the  Plant¬ 
ing  a  Border  or  Bed  of  Flowers,  we  may 
judicioufly  mix  the  feveral  Sorts,  lo  as  to 
have  not  only  fome  of  them  in  BloJJbm 
every  Month  of  the  Year,  but  that  they 
may  be  lo  dilpofed  as  to  appear  gradually 

*  one 
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one  above  the  other,  and  add  Beauty  to 
each  other  by  their  Variety  of  Colours ; 
for  which  end  I  fhall  to  add  a  Figure  of 
a  Bed  of  Earth  four  Foot  wide,  divided  in 
the  Manner  I  propofe,  and  fet  down  the 
proper  Flowers  allotted  for  each  Divifton 
of  it,  when  I  have  mentioned  the  feveral 
Sorts;  and  their  Culture; 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  HOLTHO CKS ' 

HIS  Tlant,  as  it  is  always  rais’d  from 


A  Seeds ,  fo  are  the  Flowers  common¬ 
ly  different  from  each  other.  1  have  feen 
about  ten  feveral  Sorts  of  them  in  one  Gar¬ 
den,  which  if  the  Syftem  of  the  Genera¬ 
tion  of  Plants  be  true,  may  happen  from 
accidental  Coupling  of  one  with  the  other  $ 
their  Flowers  are  commonly  double,  and  lb 
cannot  perhaps  be  very  eafily  impregnated 
with  other  Farina  than  their  own,  otherwife 
we  might  have  had  many  more  Varieties 
of  them  5  however  as  they  are,  they  nei¬ 
ther  want  Beauty  nor  Stature,  feldom  bear¬ 
ing  their  Flower  Stems  lefs  than  fix  Foot  high 
from  the  Ground,  which  are  commonly 
garniflf  d  with  their  Rofe-likc  Bloffoms  above 
half  their  Height.  Their  Seeds  are  fown  in 
March  in  the  natural  Earthy  and  tho'they 
do  not  lie  long  in  the  Ground  before  they 
come  up,  yet  they  produce  no  Flowers  'till 


the 
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the  fecondYear.  They  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  about  September  or  March y  and  will  be¬ 
gin  to  Flower  in  July  or  Auguft  5  they  re¬ 
quire  a  rich  Earth,  and  frequent  Waterings 
in  the  Summer,  to  make  them  large.  Thefe 
remain  good  feveral  Years,  and  may,  for 
their  Duration  as  well  as  their  Magnitude, 
take  Place  among  the  Flowering  Shrubs  in 
Wildernels  Works,  or  be  planted  in  Lines 
in  Avenues  of  Trees,  where  Cattle  cannot 
come  to  deftroy  them  5  fometimes  in  the 
moft  remote  or  open  Parts  of  large  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  their  Red ,  White-,  Fur  fie  or 
Black  Flowers  afford  a  beautiful  Profpech 
They  die  to  the  Ground  every  Winter,  and 
flioot  out  again  the  following  Spring :  They 
are  alfo  increas'd  by  parting  their  Roots  in 
March ,  but  the  Plants  propagated  that  way, 
are  not  fo  ftrong  to  Flower  as  the  Seed¬ 
lings, 

S  E  C  T.  n. 

Of  the  Perennial  Sun-Flower. 

HIS  Riant  bloffoms  about  the  fame 
JL  time  with  the  former,  and  will  bear 
its  Flower  Stems  near  fix  Foot  high,  if  it 
be  encouraged  with  rich  Earth,  and  well 
water'd  in  the  Summer  Months.  The 
Yellow  Flowers  which  it  produces  refem- 
bling  fo  many  Stars,  are  very  delightful. 
Part.  II.  F  but 
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but  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  Annual 
Kind.  It  may  be  propagated  from  Seed 
fown  in  March  ,  or  Slips  of  the  Root 
taken  off  at  that  time,  and  transplanted. 
The  Summer  Shoots  of  this  Riant ,  like 
thole  of  the  former,  always  perifh  at  the 
Approach  of  Winter,  and  are  lucceeded 
by  others  in  the  following  Spring.  It  will 
grow  iii  the  Shade  and  almoll  atiy  Soil, 
and  is  even  capable  of  refilling  the  Srnoak 
of  London  $  where  it  is  often  cultivated  in 
Pots.  It  may  be  planted  as  a  Companion 
with  the  Hollyhock . 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  A  S  T E  RSor  STAR  WO  R  TS . 

rn  H  E  curious  Botanifts  reckon  about 
I  twenty  Sorts  of  Starworts,  and  I 
think  I  have  feen  the  Figures  of  about 
fifteen  different  Kinds  of  them.  Their 
feveral  Names  and  Defcriptions  would  be 
tedious  to  my  Reader  :  And  fince  they  are 
all  propagated  after  the  fame  manner,  the 
mentioning  only  of  two  Sorts,  which  I 
efleem  to  be  preferable  to  the  reft,  may 
fuffice  for  the  Inftrudion  of  any  Planter. 

That  Sort  which  is  the  talleft  of  the 
Two  which  I  lhall  recommend  5  is  known 
to  the  Gardeners  by  the  Name  of  the  QBo~ 
her  Flower,  it  bears  its  Rurple  Flowers  about 
QBober,  upon  Stalks  of  about  four  Foot 

from 
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from  the  Ground,  and  is  not  inferior  in  its 
Beauty  to  any  Flower  of  the  Spring.  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  taking  Notice  in  this  place* 
that  the  Flowers  of  the  Autumn  Seafon 
are  inclining  to  the  darker  Degrees  of  Co¬ 
lour  5  this  and  other  Afters ,  which  blow 
late,  produce  Purple  BloJJoms ,  the  Saffron 
Crocus  has  Purple  Flowers,  and  the  Au¬ 
tumn  Cyclamen  is  tending  to  that  Colour  5 
Stock  July-Flowers ,  which  Bloflom  about 
the  End  of  the  Year,  are  all  inclining  to 
Purple  5  and  the  Colchicums  likewile,  which 
are  Autumn-blowing  Flowers,  are  ftaiii  d 
with  the  fame  Colour.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  Enquiry  of  the  Curious, 
whether  this  Purple  which  reigns  in  the 
Autumn  among  Flowers,  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Quality  of  the  Earth  at  that 
time,  whofe  pureft  juices  are  then  exhau- 
fted.  But  to  return  to  the  Culture  of  this 
After  or  G£iober-Flower>  it  is  fo  apt  to  in- 
creafe  in  its  Roots,  that  without  it  be  con- 
fin  d  in  Pots,  either  as  I  have  directed  for 
the  foregoing  Plants ,  or  as  a  moft  Curious 
and  Learned  Gentleman  in  the  Art  of 
Gardening,  Samuel  Reynardfon ,  Elq;  of 
Hillingdon?  has  been  ufed  to  plant  it  (in, 
Pots  without  Bottoms)  it  will  quickly  over¬ 
run  the  Ground  5  every  Slip  taken  from  the 
Root  in  March  will  growT  in  any  Soil  or 
Expolure,  and  make  a  good  Show  that  Year. 
It  is  a  fit  Companion  for  the  tailed  Flowers. 

F  2  The 
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T  h  £  Italian  Starwort  is  the  other  Sort 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  Gar¬ 
dener,  it  produces  its  Purple  Flowers  in 
Augufi  and  September  upon  Stalks  of  about 
two  Foot  high,  this  may  be  managed  like 
the  former  ;  but  as  it  is  of  a  lower  Stature* 
lhould  be  planted  in  Idler  Gardens,  and 
fmaller  Works  than  the  other. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Everlafting  TEA. 

r~ * — i  HIS  Tlant  is  likewife  Terenniat, 
1  and  may  very  well  be  placed  among 
the  talleft  Tlants ;  it  is  raifed  from  Seeds 
fown  in  March ,  but  does  not  Blofiom 
’till  the  fecond  Year  after  fowing.  The 
Flowers  which  are  of  a  T each-bloom  Co¬ 
lour  continue  Blowing  for  above  two 
Months-  Doctor  Grew  tells  us,  that  the 
Blofioms  of  this  Tlant,  if  they  are  Beep’d 
lome  time  in  Spirits  of  Wine  will  produee 
a  fine  liquid  Blue  Colour,  equal  to  that 
of  Ultra  Marine.  The  Tlant  will  hardly 
bear  Tranfplanting,  without  great  Care  to 
put  it  immediately  in  the  Earth ;  the  pro¬ 
per  Seafon  for  it  is  March,  or  as  foon  as 
the  Haulm  is  wither’d.  As  it  is  Carol- 
rooted  it  delights  in  fandy  •  Soil,  and 
lhould  be  planted  either  near  a  Tree  or 
ibme  Hedge  where  it  may  have  Support ; 
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it  will  grow  about  eight  Foot  high,  if  it 
be  tied  to  a  Stake. 

SECT.  V. 

*  ♦ 

Of  the  Campanula  Piramidalis 

and  Canterbury  Bells. 

OF  the  Campanula  Piramidalis  there 
are  two  Sorts,  one  bearing  Blue,  the 
other  White  Flowers,  upon  Stalks  which 
are  fometimes  near  fix  Foot  high.  Both 
thefe  Kinds  have  been  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Pots  for  the  adorning  of  Chimneys  in  the 
Summer  Months,  but  they  will  grow  very 
well  in  the  natural  Ground,  if  the  Slips 
about  the  Roots  are  parted  in  March . 
They  delight  in  Tandy  Soil,  and  are  very 
proper  Ornaments  for  the  middle  Row  of 
Flowers  in  large  Borders  5  they  Bloffom  in 
July  and  Augufl. 

The  Canterbury-Bells  have  BlofToms  of 
a  deeper  Blue  than  thofe  of  the  Campanula 
Piramidalis  ;  the  Flower-ftems  are  com¬ 
monly  about  three  Foot  high.  To  that  this 
Plant  is  proper  for  the  Middle  of  Borders 
in  large  Gardens  5  it  is  raifed  from  Seeds 
Town  in  March ,  but  does  not  Bloflbm  till 
the  fecond  Year  after  Sowing;  the  Time  of 
removing  the  feedling  Plants  is  either  in 
Augujl,  or  the  March  after  they  are  come 
up. 

F  3 
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SECT,  VI. 

Of  the  RRIMROSE-TREE . 

riH  HE  Rrimrofe-Tree ,  fb  call'd  by  the 
Gardeners  becaufe  the  Bloflbms  are 
fomewhat  like  thole  of  the  common?^ 
rofe  in  Smell,  Shape,  and  Colour  $  the 
Flower-ftems  will  iometimes  rife  near  three 
Foot  high,  and  produces  Flowers  in  June % 
the  Seed  is  ripe  about  Auguft ,  and  miift  bd 
fown  in  the  Natural  Ground  in  March ,  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  End  of  the  Month.  The 
feedling  Riant s  will  not  Bloflbm  'till  the 
fecond  Year,  therefore  fhould  be  Town  in 
a  Nurfery,  and  the  young  Riant s  removed 
to  proper  Places  the  Auguft  after  they  are 
come  up.  This  Riant  alio  is  proper  for 
the  Middle  of  Borders  in  large  Gardens, 
and  will  grow  in  any  SoiL 

—  sect,  m 

Of  the  LILTS  and  MART  AGON S 

ALT  HO5  the  Lilly  and  Mart  agon  are 
properly  bulbous  rooted  Riant  $ ,  yet 
for  their  Extraordinary  Stature  above  all 
other  Bulbs  that  I  know,  I  fhall  place  'em 
among  the  Giants  of  this  Chapter  ;  and 
befides,  as  their  Roots  flour i 111  the  better 
for  remaining  conftantly  in  the  Ground, 
I  think  they  may  well  enough  take  place 
r  *  .  T  '  among 
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among  the  Flants  I  am  now  defcribing. 
The  LiUys  are  what  I  lhall  firft  examine, 
of  which  there  are  many  Kinds,  viz.  the 
Common  White  Lilly,  the  Double-Bloff'oni d 
White  Lilly ?  the  Strip’d  Lilly,  the  Orange 
Lilly,  and  that  Kind  which  produces  Bulbs 
upon  its  Flower  Stalks.  Thefe  Lilly s 
are  all  of  them  propagated  after  the  lame 
manner,  by  parting  their  Roots  when  the 
Leaves  are  vacant  about  July  or  in  Auguft  5 
they  all  of  them  blow  about  the  fame  time, 
in  May  and  June,  upon  Flower  Stems  of 
three  Foot  high,  or  thereabouts,  and  equally 
delight  in  open  fandy  Soil  ;  they  are  very 
proper  Blunts  for  the  Middle  of  Borders 
In  great  Gardens,  or  to  be  planted  under 
Fledges  in  long  Walks,  except  the  Jlrip’d 
White  Lilly,  which  is  yet  Rariety  enough 
to  deferve  a  Place  in  tire  niceft,  and  even 
the  fmalleff  Garden  :  But  of  thefe  lepa- 
rately. 

First,  the  White  LiUys,  whether  with 
fingle  or  double  Flowers,  have  no  other 
Difference  than  in  the  Make  of  their  Blol- 
forns;  that  with  Jingle  Flowers  is  in  my 
Opinion  preferable  to  the  other  which  is 
call’d  the  Double  Bloffom ;  the  JirJl  has 
large  perfed  Flowers  in  good  Quantities, 
and  the  other  mif  lhapen  Blojfoms  without 
any  other  Delert  than  their  Novelty.  What 
is  call’d  the  Jlrip’d  White  Lilly,  differs 
only  from  the  Common  Sort  with  fingle 

F  4  Bloffoms, 
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Blofloms,  in  having  its  Leaves  curioufly 
Edged  with  a  Cream  Colour  5  it  is  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  Winter,  that  few  of  the  gay  eft 
‘Plants  exceed  it. 

The  Qrange-LiUy ,  fb  call'd  from  the 
Colour  of  its  Flowers,  is  very  Ornamental 
In  Gardens,  and  a  very  proper  Compa¬ 
nion  for  the  White  Lilly ,  and  makes  an 
agreeable  Mixture  with  it ,  and  the  other, 
which  bears  its  Bulbs  on  the  Flower-ftalks, 
is  very  defirable  for  its  beautiful  Red 
Tlowers,  as  well  as  for  its  lingular  way  of 
producing  its  Increafe.  It  would  be  well 
worth  our  Enquiry,  from  whence  thefe 
Bulbs  have  their  rife,  whether  they  do  not 
proceed  from  Female  Blojfoms  impregnated 
by  the  farina  of  the  Flowers  5  I  own  it  is 
a  Cafe  which  I  have  not  yet  duly  confi- 
der'd,  but  I  hope  I  fhall  be  able  to  give 
a  better  Account  of  it,  when  I  have  ex¬ 
amin'd  it  more  ftriCtly  3  and  I  could  wifh 
every  curious  Reader  would  communicate 
his  Obfervations  upon  Cafes  of  this  kind, 
direded  for  me  at  Mr.  Hears  the  Publifher 
,pf  thefe  Papers,  that  by  a  mutual  Corre- 
ipondence  of  Curious  Men,  many  Myfte- 
ries  in  Planting  might  perhaps  be  difco- 
ver'd  and  brought  to  light  for  the  Profit 
and  Pleafiire  of  Mankind,  which  is  the 
chief  End  I  aim  at  in  thefe  Papers. 


The 
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The  Martagons,  called  by  feme  Gar¬ 
deners  Turks  Tur bants,  or  Curl’d  Lillies , 
differ  from  the  Lillies  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Frame  and  Order  of  their 
Flowers ;  the  BloJJorns  of  the  Martagons 
hang  downward,  and  have  their  Petals  or 
Flower-leaves  curl’d  or  turn’d  up,  which 
the  Lillies  have  not ;  but  the  Roots , 
Flower-ftems  and  Leaves  are  not  unlike 
thofe  of  the  Lilly  >  and  in  rcfpcct  to  their 
Culture  are  ordered  in  the  fame  Manner, 
and  love  a  light  fandy  Soil.  They  mod  of 
them  blow  about  two  Foot  high,  except 
the  Virginian  Martagon,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  three  Foot  in  its  Flower-dem  ;  their 
Flowers  are  of  feveral  Colours,  fome  Tel- 
low,  pthers  Scarlet  and  varioufly  fpotted, 
but  the  Virginian  Kind  far  exceeds  all  the 
others  for  its  beautiful  Flowers,  and  is  found 
but  in  few  Places.  They  are  all,  of  them 
proper  for  CP  art  err es, 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  FOXGLOVE.  ; 

ry'i  H  E  curious  Gardeners  cultivate  three 
X  forts  of  Foxgloves ;  the  firft  or  tailed 
fort  they  call  imt-colour’d  Foxglove,  the 
other  two  are  difhnguifh’d  likewiie  by  the 
Colours  of  their  Flowers,  viz.  the  P ur~ 
j>le  and  the  White ;  they  are  all  of  them 

rais’d  from  Seeds  fown  in  March,  but  do 

not 
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tiot  Blojfom  'till  the  fecond  Year  after  fow~ 
trig*  the  Flowers  commonly  appear  in 
May  zn&Jrne*  The  foil  blows  about  four 
or  five  Foot  high,  the  other  two  about  three 
Foot.  Thefe  ‘ Plants  delight  in  the  Shade, 
and  thrive  well  in  a  Loamy  Soil. 


SECT.  IX, 

Of  Mulleins  and  Moth-Mulleins. 


np  HE  SE  Kinds  of  Flantszxt  very  ram- 
JL  pant,  and  therefore  very  proper 
Companions  for  the  others  of  this  Chapter, 
few  of  them.  Blojfoming  lower  than  four 
Foot,  but  feme  fix  Foot  high,  they  are 
all  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Autumn  y  or 
if  Conveniency  will  not  permit  at  that 
time,  March  will  ferve  5  they  delight  in 
fandy  Soil,  and  fliady  Places ;  and  altho" 
they  are  moft  of  them  wild  Flants ,  yet  the 
beautiful  Spikes  of  Flowers  which  they 
produce  in  the  Summer,  renders  them 
worthy  our  Regard.  There  are  many  Kinds 
of  them  bearing  Flowers  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  feme  White,  others  Fellow y  Redy 
Browny  cPurpley  Black  and  Greeny  fo  that 
I  fee  no  reaion  why  they  fhould  not  be 
cultivated  among  other  tall  Flants  in  large 
Gardens.  They  Blojfom  the  fecond  Year 
after  Sowing. 

i  ,  0*0  ^ 
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SECT.  X. 

Of  the  A  C  A  NT  HU  S, 

r~p  HIS  Plant  is  very  rarely  found  in  the 
JL  Gardens  about  London ,  and  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  leen  it  in  above  four 
Gardens  in  England,  notwithftanding  its 
Curiofity  and  eafie  Culture.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  June  upon  Stalks  of  above  two 
Foot  high,  they  are  fhaped  like  the  Blojfoms 
of  the  Foxglove,  and  are  of  FP each-bloom 
Colour ;  the  Leaves  of  the  P lant  alfo  are 
not  without  their  Beauties,  full  of  Thorns 
as  any  Thtfile,  and  prettily  variegated. 
The  Seeds  muft  be  fown  in  March,  but 
will  not  Bloffom  until  the  2d  or  3d  Year » 
they  love  a  iandy  Soil,  and  Shade. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  WHITE  HELLEBORE, 

THERE  are  two  Kinds  of  the  White 
Hellebore,  one  with  Redijh  Black 
Flowers,  and  the  other  with  Greenijh  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  firft  blojfoms  in  May,  and  the 
other  the  following  Month  -,  the  Leaves , 
Roots  and  Stature  of  both  Kinds,  arc  much 
alike  ;  both  having  curl'd  plated  Leaves , 
and  bloffoming  about  four  Foot  high.  The 
Leaves  are  of  themfelves  a  pretty  Orna- 

jnent,  and  the  large  Spikes  of  their  Flowers 
r  tfirc 
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are  furprizingly  beautiful  for  their  odd  Co¬ 
lours  ;  they  both  die  to  the  Root  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  are  propagated  from  Off-fetts  part¬ 
ed  in  March ,  and  planted  in  a  rich  light  Soil. 
Thele  Riant s  are  proper  for  large  Gardens, 
and  with  them  I  (hall  conclude  this  Chap¬ 
ter,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  fuch  Flowers 
as  are  left  rampant,  and  take  up  left  room 
in  Gardens. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Middle-Jizd Perennial  Flowers. 

IN  this  Chapter  I  lhall  mention  fuch  Rer- 
ennial  Flowers  as  are  of  middle  Sta¬ 
ture,  and  left  Rampant  than  the  former, 
and  consequently  are  proper  Inhabitants 
for  fmaller  Gardens  5  the  firft  I  fliall  treat  of 
is  the  Valerian ,  and  its  Kinds. 

•i  ;  i.  V  ■  U  * 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  VALERIAN. 

HP4  HERE  are  three  Riant s  known  to  the 
Gardeners  by  the  Name  of  Valerian , 
and  diftinguiflf  d  from  one  another  as  fol¬ 
lows,  cDodineuss  or  Red  Valerian ,  Gar¬ 
den  or  White  Valerian ,  and  the  Greek 
Valerians  all  thefc  hlojjom  about  the  fame 

time 
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time  of  the  Year,  in  May  and  June ,  and 
may  be  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March. 
The  firft,  /.  e.  the  Red  Valerian, ,  is  of  lefs 
Duration  than  the  other  two,  it  blojfoms 
about  two  Foot  high,  bearing  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  fmall  Red  Flowers  :  I  have  not 
try  d  whether  it  is  increas’d  by  parting  the 
Roots ,  but  have  propagated  many  Rlants 
of  the  other  Kinds  that  way  in  March . 
The  Garden  Valerian  bloffoms  about  the 
Height  of  the  former;  bearing  Tufts  of 
White  Flowers ,  and  has  this  Quality  which 
is  found  in  the  firft,  that  the  Root  when 
it  is  broken,  yields  an  agreeable  Odour. 
The  third  Sort,  or  Greek  Valerian ,  blofibms 
about  a  Foor  high,  bearing  pale  Blue  Flow¬ 
ers  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  its  Flower 
Stems.  This  is  a  fiberous-rooted  Riant, 
very  ealily  encreas'd  by  Slips.  I  have  feen, 
this  fort  with  variegated  Leaves  common 
enough  in  feveral  Gardens, 

SEC  T.  IF 

Of  the  Perennial  Cyanus,  or  Blue-bottle. 

THIS  Riant  is  either  raifed  from  Seeds, 
or  propagated  from  Slips  taken  from 
the  Root  in  March  5  the  Flowers  are  ad¬ 
mired  chiefly  for  their  fair  Blue  Colour, 
which  is  the  moft  rare  of  any  other  in  the 
Flowers  of  Rlants  ,  the  Flower-Stalks  are 

commonly  about  two  Foot,  high,  blc  {Join¬ 
ing 
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ing  in  May  and  June ;  and  frequently  in 
Autumn  this  ‘Plant  loves  a  light  natural 
Soil,  and  an  open  Expofure. 

SECT.  III. 

£)/YfeM(}NKs-HooD,  or  Blue  Helmet- 

Flower. 

THIS  Flower  is  very  common  in  the 
Gardens  remote  from  London,  but 
in  thofe  near  the  City  it  is  rarely  founds 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  deep  Blue,  and  of  a 
lurprizing  Make  5  they  appear  upon  Stalks 
of  about  two  Foot  high  in  May  and  June , 
and  are  fo  poifonous,  that  I  have  heard 
the  eating  only  6  or  7  of  the  Blojfoms  in 
a  Salad,  has  kill'd  a  Gentleman  in  France, 
who  was  not  appriled  of  their  evil  Quality  5 
it  is  faid  that  where  they  grow  wild,  no 
Cattle  will  touch  them  5  and  that  the  fort 
of  Infed  natural  to  this  Blunt,  is  an  Anti¬ 
dote  againft  the  Biting  of  all  venomous 
Creatures  5  we  may  propagate  this  Flower 
by  parting  the  Roots  in  March .  It  De¬ 
lights  in  a  Loamy  Soil,  and  Shade. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  R  0  SE-CAMB 10  N. 

HERE  are  three  forts  of  Rofe-Cam - 
fion  cultivated  in  our  Gardens,  the 
Red  and  li/hitefowering  Kinds,  and  the 

Red 
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Red  Double  -  Blojfom,  they  all  of  them 
blow  about  a  Foot  and  half  high  in  June 
and  July,  the  firft  two  forts  are  raifed  from 
Seeds  fown  in  March,  or  from  Slips  taken 
from  the  Root  at  that  time ;  and  the  Double- 
Bloffom  Kind,  which  produces  no  Seed, 
is  only  propagated  by  Slips  in  the  lame 
Month ;  this  laft  is  a  delirable  5P  lant  for 
the  Extraordinary  Colour  of  its  Flowers, 
which  is  the  moft  dazling  Red  I  had  ever 
feen.  A  Loamy  Soil  and  open  Expofurc 
is  the  moft  proper  for  them. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Double-flower’ d  ROCKET. 

TH  E  Gardeners  know  two  forts  of  Dou¬ 
ble  Rockets,  the  White  Flowering  fort, 
and  that  with  the  Fleflo-Colour  Flowers 
they  both  blow  in  May  upon  Stalks  of 
about  a  Foot  and  half  high ;  the  White 
Flowering  Kind  is  more  efteem'd  than  the 
other,  and  more  commonly  found  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  thefe  are  propagated  from  Slips  taken 
from  about  the  Root,  and  planted  in  March 
in  Loamy  Soil,  they  delight  in  an  open 
Expo  fure. 


SECT: 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  BACHE LORS-B UTTO NS: 

HE  Flower  call’d  by  the  Gardeners 


1  the  Bachelors-Buttons,  is  of  two  Kinds, 
I  mean  only  fuch  as  are  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  there  are  other  forts  of  them 
which  grow  wild,  and  bear  only  ragged 
finale  Flowers,  and  are  not  thought  wor¬ 
thy  our  Care.  Thefc  double  Flowering 
Kind  are  only  different  from  each  other  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  the  one  Red 
and  the  other  White  ;  the  firfl:  is  common 
enough  in  moft  Gardens,  but  the  White  is 
more  rarely  found ;  they  produce  their 
Blofloms  in  fane  and  fuly,  upon  Stalks  of 
two  Foot  high.  Thefe  Tlants  love  Shade 
and  a  Loamy  Soil,  and  are  propagated  by 
parting  the  Roots  in  March. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  SC  A  RLET-L  TCHN  IS. 
nr  HE  Scarlet-Lychnis  is  a  Flant  fb 


A  beautiful,  that  it  cannot  well  be 
wanting  in  our  Gardens ;  the  Single-flower¬ 
ing  fort,  as  well  as  the  Double  Kindy  are 
both  very  delightful  to  the  Eye,  they  bear 
their  Trujjes  of  Scarlet  Flowers  upon  Stalks 
fomewhat  more  than  two  Eoot  high  in 
June  and  July9  and  are  fc  much  efteem’d, 


efpecially 
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dpecially  the  double  Sort ,  that  Gardeners 
u/ually  cultivate  them  in  Pots  for  the  niceft 
Quarters  of  their  Gardens,  or  to  fet  in 
Chimnies  in  the  Summer  5  this  double 
Kind  is  increas'd  by  flipping  the  Root  in 
March ,  and  that  with  the  Jingle  Flower 
may  be  propagated  after  the  fame  Manner, 
or  raifed  in  that  Month  from  Seeds,  which 
I  think  bloflom  the  firft  Year  :  They  love 
an  open  Expofure,  and  a  light  natural  Soil, 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  SWE  E  Tr  WIL  L I  AM. 

OF  this  Plant  there  are  two  forts  with 
J ingle  Flowers,  and  a  double  Kind, 
commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens ,  the 
Jingle  ones  differ  only  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Flowers,  the  one  has  Trujfes  of  Blof 
foms  variegated  with  Red  and  White,  and 
the  other.  Clutters  of  Flowers  of  a  deep 
Crimfon  Colour.  Thefo  two  bear  their 
Bloffoms  in  June  and  July,  upon  Stalks 
of  two  Foot  high  5  and  the  double  flowering 
Kind  produces  its  beautiful  red  Flowers  in 
the  fame  Months  upon  fhorter  Stems. 
The  firft  two  Kinds,  viz,  thofe  with  the 
Jingle  Flowers,  may  be  rais'd  from  Seeds 
fown  in  March ,  and  will  bloflom  the  fe- 
cond  Year  5  but  the  double  Sort  is  only 
propagated  from  Slips  taken  near  the  Root 
about  March  or  April  and  planted  in  a 
Part  II  G  Loamy 
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Loamy  Earth,  which  they  delight  in.  The 
others  may  be  alfo  encreas’d  after  the  fame 
manner,  or  may  be  laid  down  in-  the 
Earth  like  Carnation  Layers. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Carn  at  ion  or  J  u  l  y-F  lower, 
Vulg.  Gillyflower,  and  Pinks, 


THIS  admirable  Flower  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  delightful,  as  well  for  the 
agreeable  Scent  as  for  its  beautiful  Co¬ 
lours;  the  Varieties  of  it  are  hardly  to  be 
number’d,  every  Year  producing  new 
forts  of  it  from  Seeds.  The  Gardeners  di¬ 
vide  it  into  Five  Clalles,  which  they  di- 
ftinguifh  by  theNames  of T icketees , faint ed 
Ladies,  Beazarts,  Flakes  and  Flames :  The 
Flowers  of  the  T icketees  are  always  of  a 
white  Ground  fpotted,  or  pounced  ( as  they 
call  it)  with  Red  or  Turple:  The  painted 
Ladies  have  their  Tetals  tinged,  on  the 
upper  fide,  either  with  Red  or  Turple,  and 
the  under  fide  of  theft  Flower-leaves  is  plain 
White  ;  the  Flowers  of  the  Beazarts  are 
ftrip’d,  or  variegated  with  four  diftind  Co¬ 
lours  ;  the  Flakes  are  of  two  Colours  only, 
and  thofe  always  ftrip’d  ;  and  the  Flames 
have  a  red  Ground  always  ftrip’d  with  black 
or  very  dark  Colours.  Each  of  thele  Tribes 
is  very  numerous,  but  the  T icketees  chief- 
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ly >  of  which  I  have  feen  above  one  Hun¬ 
dred  different  forts  in  one  Garden,  every 
one  diltnguifh'ci  by  the  Name  or  Title  of 
feme  Perfon  of  Note  or  Quality.  The 
Florifis  likewife  mark  the  Properties  of 
thefe  Flowers  by  the  Shape  of  their  Flower 
cPods  5  that  Race  of  them  which  blow  with¬ 
out  burfling,  are  call'd  long  podded  Flowers  > 
and  the  other,  whole  Petals  cannot  con¬ 
tain  themfelves  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Chalyx,  are  call'd  round podded  Flowers.  I 
have  mealur'd  the  Blollbms  of  feme  of 
the  laft  Kinds  above  four  Inches  over, 
but  have  heard  of  fome  that  were  larger. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  not  of  any  certain 
Height,  fome  of  them  blowing  near  four 
Foot,  and  others  not  two  Foot  high, 
and  the  Times  of  their  Flowering  is  alfb 
as  uncertain  as  their  Stature,  fome  of  them 
beginning  their  Blolfoms  in  June,  others 
not  till  wzuAugtift  i  but  this  happens  from 
the  different  Seafbns  of  lowing  the  Seed ; 
thole  which  are  put  into  the  Ground  about 
March  will  blow  fooner  than  thole  lown 
in  May  5  altho'  they  do  not  bioflbm  till 
the  fecond  Year  5  however,  the  Height  of 
their  Bloom  is  about  the  Middle  of  June, 
as  it  is  then  the  Florifis  have  their  grand 
Affembly,  to  fhew  their  Varieties  and  name 
their  new  Curiolities.  Thefe  Flowers  are 
propagated  either  from  Seeds  or  Layers,  and 
as  they  are  lb  particularly  admir'd,  by  all 

G  z  Lovers 
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Lovers  of  a  Garden ,  I  fhall  be  the  more 
exaa  in  the  Method  of > their  Culture: 
Firft  then,  to  begin  with  their  Seeds  and 
Manner  of  lowing  them ;  my  Reader  ttiay 
remember  that  in  the  lccond  Chapter  ot 
xny  firft  Part,  concerning  the  Generation 
of  Plants,  I  have  endeavour’d  to  explain 
how  the  T)uft  of  one  Flower  will  impreg¬ 
nate  and  enliven  the  Seeds  of  another; 
and  that  from  that  accidental  Coupling, 
the  Seeds  are  fo  chang  d  as  to  produce 
Plants  with  Bloffoms  varying  from  thofe 
of  the  Mother-Plant.  I  have  likewife 
{hewn  why  double  Flowers  feldom  bear 
Seed,  which  I  conjecture  is  becaufe  the 
Male  Tarts  in  them  are  either  not  perfect, 
or  elfe  are  confin’d  from  Action  by  the 
Multiplicity  of  the  Totals.  This  Confi- 
deration  leads  me  to  advife  the  Curious 
Florifts  to  plant  of  .every  good  fort  of  his 
double  Carnations  in  Beds  on  a  Line  in  the 
Middle,  and  on  each  Side  of  them  to  fet  at 
leaft  two  Rows  of  fingle  ones  of  choice 
Colours,  and  among  them  lome  Plants  of 
Sweet  William ,  and  of  the  China  or  Indian 
Tinks,  which  have  fuch  Varieties  of  odd 
Colours  in  them,  as  I  fhall  mention  here¬ 
after.  The  China  Tinks  and  the  Sweet- 
Williams,  bearing  fingle  Flowers,  as  well 
as  the  fingle  Carnations,  may  have  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  communicating  their  Farina 

into  the  Cells  of  the  double  ones,  and  fet 

their 
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their  Seeds,  which  if  they  do,  we  fliali 
not  only  gather  a  larger  Quantity  than 
we  could  otherwife  expect:,  but  likewife 
be  aflurd  of  great  Varieties  from  them. 
If  we  have  good  Fortune  enough  to  find 
the  Seed-Vejfels  begin  to  fwell,  we  muft 
guard  them  carefully  againft  two  Evils,, 
Earwigs  and  fVet  5  the  firft  may  be  de- 
ftroy'd  by  hanging  Hoggs -Hoofs,  the 
Bowls  of  Tobacco-Pipes,  or  Lobfters- 
Claws,  on  the  Tops  of  the  Sticks  which 
fupport  the  Flowers,  and  killing  the  Ver¬ 
min,  which  will  lodge  in  them,  every 
Morning.  And  to  preferve  the  fwelling 
Fruit  from  rotting  by  too  much  JVety 
fhelter  the  Flowers  with  little  Bafons  or 
Trenchers,  which  will  likewife  ferve  to 
keep  off  the  too  great  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
which  would  hinder  their  Growth.  With 
this  Care  you  may  expect  to  find  the  Seeds 
ready  to  gather  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September  5  this  Work  muft  be  done  when 
the  Weather  is  dry,  if  pollible,  leaft  af¬ 
ter  all  our  Pains  they  grow  mouldy  and 
decay.  Gather  the  Seeds  with  the  Stalks 
they  grow  upon,  and  let  them  remain  in 
that  State  expos'd  to  the  Sun  through  a 
Glafs  for  a  Month  or  two,  without  open¬ 
ing  any  of  the  IJusks  or  Seed-VeJJels  till 
the  Time  they  are  to  be  fown*  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Opinion  is  beft  done  in 
April  in  the  following  Compoft. 

G  3, 
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Take  two  Load  of  Sandy  Loam  (as  the 
Gardeners  cal  lit)  or  of  my  Medium  Soil* 
to  which  add  one  Load  of  well  confirmed 
Melon  Earth  5  fift  thefe  well  together, 
and-  let  your  Heap  lie  for  a  time  to  mel¬ 
low,  then  Lift  it  a  fecond  time,  either  to 
few  the  Carnation  Seeds  in,  or  to  plant 
your  Layers  or  Roots  of  them  upon.  Hav¬ 
ing  fill'd  your  Pots  with  this  Earth  and 
finooth'd  it  on  the  top,  fprinkle  on  your 
Seeds y  and  covering  them  half  an  Inch 
with  the  fame  Compoft,  prels  it  gently 
with  a  Board,  and  let  them  {land  expo- 
fed  to  the  Weather,  the  Seed  will  be  up 
m  about  three  Weeks  and  the  young 
^Plants  big  enough  to  transplant  into  Beds 
the  July  following,  they  muft  be  Let  a- 
bout  ten  Inches  diftant  from  one  another, 
and  {haded  from  the  Sun  with  Matts  for 
about  three  Weeks,  uncovering  them 
every  Evening  for  the  Benefit  of  the  re* 
frefliing  Dews.  The  fecond  Year  after 
Lowing  you  may  expect  many  Varieties 
from  the  feed  ling  Plants,  and  'tis  in  this, 
the  great  Pleafiire  of  Gardening  confifts. 
Whatever  Rarities  you  find  in  this  Nur* 
fery,  mufti  be  laid  Aown  lb  loon  as  pofllble, 
by  cutting  half  thro'  a  Joynt%  and  fplitting 
the  Inter  node  upwards  half  way  to  the 
other  Joynt  above  it  5  then  muft  the  wound¬ 
ed  part  be  buried  in  the  Earth,  and  fa¬ 
llen  d  down  with  a  Hook  of  Wood,  till 
it  {trikes  Root,  and  can  fliift  for  itfelf, 

which 
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which  will  be  in  two  Mofiths  time,  if  the 
Earth  be  light.  But  as  the  time  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  Layers  of  the  Seedlings  is 
uncertain,  in  that  we  cannot  know  which 
are  deferving  of  that  Trouble,  therefore 
I  fhall  take  notice,  that  the  moft  proper 
Seaion  for  this  Work,  is  in  July ,  fo  foon 
as  the  Layers  are  big  enough  for  that 
Operation,  that  they  may  get  Roots  be¬ 
times  to  be  taken  from  their  Stocks,  and 
tranfplanted  early  in  the  Autumn,  where 
they  are  to  remain  all  Winter.  Tho* 
fome  rather  chufe  to  leave  them  on  the 
Old  Roots  till  March ,  before  they  tranf 
plant  them :  but  that  I  cannot  approve  of, 
beeaufel  have  Experienc'd,  that  the  Re¬ 
moval  of  thefe  Flowers  in  the  Spring, 
often  endangers  them,  and  makes  them 
blow  late  and  weak  5  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary,j  if  when  we  take  of  the  Layers 
in  Autumn,  we  then  Riant  them  either 
in  the  Pots  or  Borders  where  they  are 
to  blow,  we  are  certain  of  their  BlofTom- 
ing  fomewhat  earlier,  and  much  ftronger,1 
and  befides,  their  Increafe  or  Layers ,  will 
be  in  a  fit  Condition  to  lay  down  betimes. 
However,  whether  we  Riant  out  thefe 
Flowers  in  Autumn  or  in  the  Spring,  it 
will  be  neceffaryto  acquaint  the  Planter 
that  they  fhould  be  fhaded  or  defended 
from  the  Sun  for  a  Fortnight  after  planting, 
and  during  the  Winter  fhould  always  be 

G  4  nigh 
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nigh  feme  place  of  Shelter  in  cafe  of 
fevere  Frofts.  It  remains  now  for  me  to 
fay  fomething  of  the  Blowing  of  a  Flower 
as  it  is  praftifed  by  the  moll  Ingenious 
Florifls  v  about  April,  when  the  Flower- 
Stems  begin  to  put  forth,  ( or  Spindle , 
as  « the  Gardeners  term  it)  we  muft 
place  by  each  Flower  a  ftraight  Stick  of 
about  four  Foot-  long,  and  tie  the  Spin¬ 
dles  to  it  as  they  fhoot.  So  fbon  as  the 
Flower-buds  appear,  leave  only  one  of  the 
largeft  upon  each  Flower-ftem  to  blojfom , 
about  ten  Days  before  the  Flowers  open 
themfelves,  the  round  podded  Kinds  will 
begin  to  crack  their  Husks  on  one  fide, 
then  muft  the  careful  Gardener  with  a 
fine  Needle  fplit  or  open  tire  Husk  on  the 
pppofite  fide  to  the  Natural  Fra&ion,  and 
about  three  or  four  Days  before  the  corn- 
pleat  opening  of  the  Flower,  muft  cut  off 
with  a  pair  of  iharp  Scizzars,  the  Points 
on  the  Top  of  the  Flower-Pod,  and  fup- 
ply  the  Vacancies,  or  the  Openings  on  each 
fide  of  the  Husk  with  two  fmall  Pieces 
of  Velom,  or  Oil-cloth,  which  he  may 
eafiiy  flip  in  between  the  Flower-Leaves , 
and  the  Infide  of  the  Husk ,  fo  will  the 
Blojfom  diipiay  its  Parts  equally  on  all  Sides, 
and  be  of  a  regular  Figure  $  but  befides 
this  Care,  it  is  a  common  Pra&ice,  and 
with  very  good  Reafon,  when  the  Blojfom 
begins  to  fhew  its  Colours,  to  fhade  it 

from 
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from  the  extream  Heat  of  the  Sun,  ei- 
rher  with  a  Trencher-like  Board,  or  feme 
other  Device  of  the  like  Nature  fallen  d 
to  the  Stick  that  fupports  it  5  for  Flow¬ 
ers  as  well  as  Fruits  grow  larger  in  the 
Shade,  and  ripen  and  decay  foonejl  in  the 
Sun .  Thus  I  have  done  my  bell  Endea¬ 
vour  to  inform  the  Curious  Gardener  of 
the  moll  proper  Method  for  Increaiing 
and  Improving  of  this  Flower  5  but  am 
obliged,  before  I  conclude  this  Sedion,  to 
mention  the  feveral  forts  of  Finks  proper 
for  Gardens,  which  are  of  the  fame  Fami¬ 
ly  with  the  Carnation . 

The  Finks  moll  commonly  cultivated 
in  Gardens  are  the  Red  Double-Fink,  the 
White  Double-Fink,  the  Double-Fheafant 
Eye-Fink,  the  Dwarf  Double-Mountain- 
Fink,  and  the  China-Fink befides  the 
common  fmgle  ones  rais'd  from  Seed 
fown  in  Drills  or  Lines  about  March .  The 
firft  Three  of  thefe  blow  about  a  Foot 
and  half  high,  and  altho'  they  have  been 
frequently  ufed  for  Edgings  in  Gardens, 
yet  I  lhall  take  the  Freedom  to  direft 
them  rather  for  the  Infide  of  Borders, 
where  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  Spots, 
they  are  too  apt  to  grow  irregular  in  Edg¬ 
ings.  The  Dwarf  Mountain-Fink  indeed, 
as  it  is  a  flow  Grower,  and  is  feldom  above 
eight  Inches  high,  may  well  enough  be 
placed  on  the  out-fides  of  ^Garden-beds  | 
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but  that  fort  is  now  rarely  found,  Thefe 
four  Kinds  of  Vinks  are  all  railed  from 
Slips  planted  in  Auguft,  or  very  early  in 
the  Spring.  The  China-Fink:  is  admira¬ 
ble  for  its  ftrange  Variety  bf  odd  Colours, 
and  its  furprizirig  Variegations  in  the  Middle 
of  its  Flowers this  Sort  is  yet  a  Novelty 
With  US,  and- to  be  met  with  only  in  feme 
curious  Gardens  y  it  is  rais'd  from  Seeds 
fown  in  March,  and  blojfoms  the  firft- Year 
about  a  Foot  high,  and  will  refill:  the  Frofts 
of  our  Climate,  if  the  Ftower-ftems  are 
cut  down  as  foon  as  the  Blojfom  is  over,  ^ 

|  S..;-E-  C  TV  X. 

Of  the  WALL-FLOWERS.  > 

I  Have  feen  five  Sorts  of  Wall-Flowers 
cultivated  by  the  Gardeners,  which 
are  very  w;ell  deferving  Place  among  the 
moft  delightful  Flowers  for  their  pieafant 
Odour  and  Falling  Blofibms  5  the  moft 
common  fort  of  them  is  that  with  the 
Double  Fellow  Flower ,  and  the  more 
rare  Kinds  are  the  Doiible  Fellow  with 
variegated  Leaves,  the  Double  White, 
the  Bloody  Wall-Flower ,  whofe  Flowers 
are  Yellow  tinged  with  red,  and  a  new 
fort  with  large  fingle  Flowers  variegated 
with  YTllow  and  Brown  5  all  which  Biol- 
fom  about  the  fame  Seafon  of  the  Year, 
and  about  two  Foot  high  from  the  Ground, 

and 
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and  may  beraifed  from  Slips  planted  in. 
ftady  Places,  either  i n  March,  April y  May 
or  June :  But  the  laft  fort  may  be  more 
eafily  propagated  from  Seeds  fownin  March * 
The  Seed-Vefiels  of  this  and  other  Angle 
Kinds  of  it,  as  well  as  their  Flowers*  are 
fo  like  thofe  of  th c  Stock  July-Flowers,  that 
I  am  of  Opinion  they  might  be  made  to 
impregnate  each  other's  Seeds  if  they  were 
planted  nigh  enough  together,  and  from 
liich  Coupling,  perhaps,  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  a  Stock  Jufy-Flower  with  Yellow 
Bloffoms.  It  is  what  I  defign  to  try,  my 
fclf,  as  well  as  many  other  Couplings  of 
the  like  Nature  5  and  altho'  the  Seed  of 
iuch  a  neutral  Flant  would  not  be  made 
to  grow,  the  Species  may  be  continued  and 
increas'd  by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings  of 
it,  as  is  common  in  the  Culture  of  'Double- 
Stocks.  Thefe  Wall-Flowers  delight  in  fandy 
Soil,  or  to  grow  among  Rubbifli; 


SECT.  XI. 


Of  Stock  July-Flowers,  Vulg\ 

G  ILLY- FLOWERS.  v\ 

t  '  ,  ■  S  t  v,  ' 

T~ INHERE  are  Shrubs  like  the  former, 
X  commonly  about  two  Foot  high, 
feme  forts  of  them  blofloming  almoft  all 
the  Year.  The  Angle  Kinds  of  them  are 
all  rais'd  from  Seeds  fown  in  March ,  and 
will  come  up,  and  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the 


Autumn 
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Autumn  following,  but  do  rarely  blow 
till  the  lecond  Year,  unlefs  they  be  raifed 
in  Hot  Beds,  or  are  of  the  Annual  kind,  as 
they  call  it.  Among  the  Seedlings,  we  of¬ 
ten  find  "Plants  with  double  Flowers,  which 
fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  Pots 
for  the  Ornament  of  the  niceft  Places  in 
the  Garden,  or  to  adorn  Chimneys  in  the 
Summer.  The  double  Kinds  may  be  in¬ 
creas’d  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  planted  in 
May,  June  or  July ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  propagate  the  fingie  ones,  after 
any  other  manner,  than  from  their  Seeds. 
There  are  five  forts  of  them,  befides  the 
'Dwarf  kind,  ox.  Annual-Stock  for  Edgings, 
The  White  Flowering  kind,  that  with  the 
'Purple-Flower,  the  pip’d  fort,  the  large 
Red  Brompton  Stock,  and  that  Sort  which 
Bloffoms  the  firft  Year;  of  all  which  the 
Brompton  kind  is  clkcm'd  to  be  thebefh 
The  Scent  of  their  Flowers  is  very  grate¬ 
ful,  and  the  feveral  Colours  of  their 
Bloffoms,  if  they  are  well  mixt,  are  ex- 
treamly  Beautiful.  They  love  a  light  Na¬ 
tural  dry  Soil,  and  are  apt  to  perifh  by 
too  much  wet  in  the  Winter,  therefore 
it  is  advifable  to  fow  a  Young  Nurfery  of 
them  about  Augujl  to  blow  early  the  next 
Year,  if  the  great  Riant s  drop  off  as  they 
did  every  where  in  the  fevere  Froft  of  the 
laft  Year. 


I  cannot 
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I  cannot  any  where,  lb  properly  as  in 
this  Place,  take  Notice  of  an  Obfervation 
which  an  Ingenious  Gentleman  has  com¬ 
municated  to  me  concerning  the  Seeds  of 
! "Plants ,  and  particularly,  of  thole  of  the 
Stock  July -Flower  $  he  fays  that  he  once 
bought  Ibme  Stock-Seed  of  a  Gardener 
near  London ,  which  he  low'd  in  his  Gar¬ 
den  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  brought  him  great 
ftore  of  double  Flowers,  and  lome  few 
Angle  ones  of  an  extraordinary  Colour 
and  Bignels,  which  were  lb  much  admired 
by  the  Gardeners  round  about  him,  that 
he  was  continually  follicited  for  lome  of 
the  Seed.  He  faved  a  large  Quantity, 
and  lupply'd  feyeral  curious  Perlbns  with 
it,  What  he  gave  away  maintain  d  for  the 
firft  time  of  fowing,  its  firft  Excellence* 
but  what  he  fow'd  in  his  own  Garden  loft 
its  good  Qualities.  In  Ihort,  he  was  now 
become  a  Supplicant  to  thofe  he  had  fee 
up,  and  from  the  Seeds  they  had  laved*  he 
had  the  Pleafure  of  raifing  many  Double- 
Flowers,  while  thofe  who  had  faved  the 
Seeds,  complain'd  of  their  ill  Luck,  and 
were  apt  to  fay,  that  if  they  had  not  ga¬ 
ther’d  them  with  their  own  Hands,  they 
Ihouid  have  believed  they  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  5  at  laft,  they  all  agreed  mutu¬ 
ally  to  Exchange  the  Seeds  of  this  and  o- 
ther  Flowers  annually,  and  every  one  had 
good  Succefs,  This  Story,  I  think,  plainly 
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Ihews  how  much  die  Change  of  Air  and 
Soil  contributes  to  improve  fome  particular 
Vegetables. 

The  Annual  Stock  for  Edgings  will  be 
more  properly  introduced  in  the  Chapter 
relating  to  other  Annuals, 


SECT.  XII. 

Of  the  French  HON T-S  UCKLE. 
HIS  Vlant  bears  Spikes  of  Turple- 


JL  Flower s>  much  like  thole  of  the  Lu~ 
pines  in  their  Figure  and  Manner  of  Growth ; 
it  Bloflbms  above  a  Foot  high*  and  makes 
an  agreeable  Show.  It  is  raifed  from  Seeds 
fown  in  March  or  April ,  in  the  Natural 
Ground,  which  fhould  be  light,  and  lie 
expofed  to  the  Sun  $  the  feedling  Tlants 
will  not  Bloffom  till  the  fecond  Year,  and 
fometimes  not  till  the  third,  elpecially  if 
the  Ground  be  overmoift.  Tis  a  hardy 
Riant  y  and  will  live  feveral  Years. 


SECT.  XIII. 

Of  the  FL  O  S-CAR  T>  INAL  IS. 


Have  leen  and  Cultivated  only  two 


A  forts  of  the  Cardinal  Flower  in  Eng¬ 
land  5  the  one  blows  almoft  three  Foot  high, 
with  (lender  Stalks,  and  rnoft  Beautiful 
Flowers  of  a  ruby  Colour  5  the  other  biof- 
fons  about  two  Foot  high,  and  bears  pale 


Blue 
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Blue-Flowers  the  Seeds  of  both  theft 
-kinds  are  brought  front  Carolina,  and  I 
think  frpm  Vnginea  likewife  $  they  mult 
be  fown  in  Hot-Beds  about  March  in  filed 
light  Earth,  the  Seeds  arefo  linall  that  they 
mull  be  but  thinly  cover’d  with  Mold,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  come  up,  and  the  fame 
Rule  mull  be  obftrv’d  in  the  lowing  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Seeds,  to  cover  them  with  Earth  in 
Proportion  to  their  Bignds,  Thefe  Plants 
begin  their  Blolibm  about  the  latter  End  of 
July,  and  continue  Flowering  above  two 
Months  5  they  are  commonly  Cultivated  in 
Pots,  as  well  to  give  them  fome  little  Shel¬ 
ter  in  the  moft  fevere  Frofts,  as  to  place 
them  in  proper  places  for  Ornament  in 
Houfes,  but  1  am  fatished  they  will  grow  in 
open  Borders,  and  thrive  very  well  in  inch 
Places.  In  April  they  may  be  increas'd  by 
parting  their  Roots,  and  fhould  be  planted 
in  places  expofed  to  the  Sun, 


CHAP.  VI. 


TH  E  Plants  which  I  fliall  treat  of  in 
this  Chapter  are  fuch  as  are  of  the 
fmalleft  Kinds,  and  therefore  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  the  outfides.  of  Borders  or  Garden- 

Beds,. 
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Beds,  and  to  be  cultivated  in  fmall  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  firft  I  fhall  make  mention  of  is 
the  Primrofe ,  and  Cowjlip,  which  are  by 
the  Gardeners  both  included  in  the  Name 
of  Polyanthos ,  tho’  without  Reafon ;  for 
the  Primrofe  bears  only  one  Flower  upon 
a  Stalk,  but  the  Cowjlip  indeed  anfwers 
to  the  Name  by  bearing  many  Flowers 
upon  a  Stem  ;  but  Difficulties  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  I  hope  to  fet  to  rights  ibme  other 
time  in  a  Botanical  Nomenclator.  In  the 
mean  while  I  fhall  treat  the  Gardener  in  his 
own  Language; 


SECT.  I; 

Of  the  TO  L  TAN  THO  S. 

HIS  fort  of  Plant  is  generally  divi- 


X  ded  by  the  Gardeners  into  two 
Clafles,  viz.  the  ‘Primrofe  Kind,  and  the 
Cffwfips.  Thefe  are  again  diftinguiflit  by 
the  Terms  of  fingle  Flowering,  double  Flow¬ 
ering,  Hofe  in  Hofe,  Pentagons,  and  Fea¬ 
thers.  The  fingle  Flowering  forts  I  need  not 
explain,  but  take  Notice  only  that  their 
Colours  are  chiefly  White,  Fellow,  Red, 
Purple,  and  fometimes  Violet  Colour,  and 
frequently  variegated  in  their  Flowers. 
The  double  Kinds  are  not  above  four  in 
Number  that  I  know  of,  th zDouble  Hrim- 
rofe,  the  “Double  Paper  jVhite  Primrofe, 
the  Double  Red  Primrofe,  and  Double 


Cowjlip 
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Cawftip  5  the  BloJJbms  of  which  are  full  of 
! Petals . 

The  iifo/2  a?  Kind  has  its  Blof- 
Ibms  one  in  another,  without  Cafes.  The 
T entaloons  have  Green  Leaves  about  their 
Blofloms,  which  are  fometimes  variegated 
with  the  fame  Colours  of  the  Flowers  they 
encompafs  5  and  the  Feathers ,  which  feem 
by  Nature  to  be  at  firft  defign’d  for  Hofe 
inhofe ,  have  their  Blofloms  fo  fplit  and 
curl’d,  that  they  fomewhat  refemble  Bun¬ 
ches  of  Feathers.  Of  thefe  there  are 
many  Varieties  which  are  multiply’d 
every  Year  by  flowing  their  Seeds  5  the 
Curious  in  this  way  flow  them  in  Febru¬ 
ary ,  upon  a  Place  prepar’d  with  Earth  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  decay’d  Willows,  often  re¬ 
freshing  the  new  flown  fpot  with  Water, 
and  keeping  it  fhaded  from  the  Sun  all 
April  and  May ^  till  the  young  Plants  are 
above  Ground.  The  Seedlings  fo  rais’d, 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  Beds  the  July 
or  Auguft  after  they  are  flown,  the  Soil 
fhould  be  fomewhat  binding,  and  their 
Expoflure  to  the  Morning  Sun  5  fo  will 
they  be  prepar’d  to  Bloflom  the  March  and 
April  following.  Thefe  Plants  may  be 
likewife  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots 
in  Auguft ^  which  is  a  much  better  Seafon. 
for  that  Work  than  the  Spring ,  altho’  it 
may  be  done  at  that  Time  even  when  they 
are  in  flower.  I  have  obferv’d  that  Audi 
Part  II.  H  Toly - 
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Tolyanthoss  as  I  have  cultivated,  began  to 
loft  the  Beauty  of  their  Colours,  if  I 
let  them  hand  two  Years  without  part¬ 
in'*,  and  even  then  would  decline  5  fo 
that  I  advife  every  one  who  -covets  this 
Plant  in  Perfection,  to  fow  them  every 
Year,  and  tranfplant  frequently.  The  Trirn- 
rofe  Kind  of  thefe,  bloffom  dole  to  the 
Ground  j  and  the  Grew  flips,  about  lix 
Inches  high ;  both  Sorts  may  be  planted 
near  the  Edges  of  Borders,  and  near 
Houfes,  for  the  fake  of  their  pretty 

Smell. 

But  to  leave  the  Garden  a  little,  I  muft 
recommend  to  my  Reader  the  Planting  of 
fome  of  the  common  forts,  that  grow  in 
the  Woods,  in  fome  of  the  moft  Rural 
T laces  about  his  Houfe;  for  I  think  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  fee  great 
Numbers  of  thefe  Flowers,  accompany’d 
with  Violets,  growing  under  Hedges, 
Avenues  of  Trees,  andWildernels  Works. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  AU R ICU LA. 

THIS  Flower  above  all  other  has  been 
the  Pride  of  the  Gardeners,  and  was 
fo  much  in  Efteem  fome  few  Years  ago, 
that  I  have  known  one  Root  of  it  fold  tor 
Twenty  Guineas ;  but  that  was  indeed 

when  they  began  firft  to  appear  in  our 

Climates. 
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Climates.  The  Art  of  railing  them  were  diT 
cover'd  and  became  familiar,  and  the  foolifh 
V anity  of  diminifhing  a  Fortune  for  a  Set  of 
Flowers  was  then  lay'd  afide $  and  now  the 
Collections  which  were  before  without 
Price,  may  be  purchas'd  upon  reafonable 
Terms.  Thefe  Flowers  are  indeed  very 
delightful,  as  well  for  their  furprifing  Va¬ 
rieties,  as  the  Fragrancy  of  their  Smell  5  they 
bloflbm  in  April,  and  are  in  the  height 
of  their  Bloom  about  the  20th  of  that 
Month  5  they  blow  commonly  about  fix 
Inches  high.  The  numerous  Varieties  of 
thefe  Flowers  are  all  diftinguifh'd  by 
the  Names  and  Titles  of  Great  Men  ; 
and  I  have  often  thought  of  a  pleafantEx- 
prelllon  of  a  Friend  of  mine  concerning 
thefe  Flowers  and  their  Extravagant 
Prices,  That  the  Auriculas  increased  fo 
fajl,  and  the  Great  or  Wife  Men  decreas'd 
fo  fafi ,  that  in  a  fhort  time  this  Tribe  of 
Tlants  wotdd  want  Men  of  Note  to  take 
their  Names  from .  But  if  it  is  poffible 
for  us  to  admire  the  Beauties  of  this 
Flower,  when  we  may  raife  them  with 
little  Trouble  and  a  Moderate  Expence, 
my  Reader  may  fupply  himfelf  with  them 
by  following  the  Directions  I  fliall  here 
lay  down  for  their  Culture  ,*  and  that  he 
may  be  a  right  judge  of  what  are  good 
among  them  when  they  come  to  blow,  V 
fliall  prefcnt  him  with  a  Table  of  their 

H  z  feverai 
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fevcral  good  Qualities  requir’d  by  the 
skillful  Florifts.  A  good  Auricula  ought 
to  have  the  following  Excellencies;  Firjl, 
That  the  Flower-ftem  be  ftrong  and  fub- 
ftantial ;  Secondly ,  The  Foot-Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  muft  be  fhort,  and  capable  of 
flip  porting  the  Blojfoms  upright ;  Thirdly, 
That  the  "Fife  or  Neck  of  each  Flower  be 
fhort;  Fourthly,  That  the  hlowers  be  iarge 
and  of  a  regular  form  ;  Fifthly ,  Their  Co¬ 
lours  fhould  be  bright  and  well  rnixt. 
Sixthly,  That  the  Eye  be  large,  round  and 
of  a  good  White ;  and  Lafiiy,  That  tne 
Flowers  fpread  themfelves  flat,  and  be  no 
ways  inclinable  to  Cup, 

With  thefe  Perfections  we  may  ac¬ 
count  an  Auricula  to  be  good,  and  from 
Etch  only  we  ought  to  lave  Seeds  for 
lowing  and  propagating  others,  if  we 
hope  for  Succels ;  and  as  a  help  to  our 
defign  let  us  confult  the  Chapter  relating  to 
the  Generation  of  ‘Plants,  and  improve 
the  Variety  by  placing  fuch  Flowers  as 
are  of  the  moil  different  Colours  together 
whilft  they  are  in  bloffom  ;  that  fo  the 
Seed-Veffels  of  the  one  may  receive  the 
P>uft  of  the  other,  and  by  that  means  give 
us  an  agreeable  Mixture  of  Colours  in 
thofe  Plants  we  raife  from  Seed  ;  and  it 
would  be  well  worth  our  Enquiry,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Seeds  thus  Impregnated  partake 
more  of  the  Shape  or  of  the  Colours  of 
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die  Flowers  of  the  Mother  ‘Plant  j  to  be 
certain  of  which,  the  Plant  you  make 
Tryal  of  muft  be  caftrated  of  its  Apices, 
before  they  are  ripe  or  burft  open. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Flower  ihould  be 
gather'd  io  foon  as  the  Flower-ftem  is 
Yellow,  and  the  Seed  Veflels  come  to 
their  full  growth  :  in  the  laving  and  pre- 
lerving  of  thele  Seeds,  as  well  as  all 
others,  I  would  advife,  that  the  whole 
Trufs  ox  Bunch  of  Seed  Veffels  be  gather’d 
with  the  Flower-ftem,  and  remain  upon 
it  till  the  Time  of  lowing  5  for  certainly 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  ftrength 
and  Vigour  of  Plants  to  be  rais’d  from 
Seeds  than  a  right  Method  of  preferving 
luch  Seeds  till  the  time  of  lowing,  and 
what  can  better  inftrud  us  in  that  Method 
than  Nature  it  lelf.  Here  I  luppole  lome 
People  will  find  fault  with  my  Advice,  and 
be  apt  to  lay,  that  if  the  Stems  of  the 
Auriculas  with  their  Seed  Veflels  had  re¬ 
main’d  upon  the  Plants  the  Seeds  would 
have  fallen  to  the  Ground,  as  loon  as  they 
had  been  ripe,  and  where  is  then  my  Ar¬ 
gument  that  Nature  would  keep  them  cas’d 
all  the  Winter,  as  I  propofe  to  do  from 
her  Example. 

T  o  thefe  I  anfwer,  that  the  Seeds  of 
Vegetables  are  like  the  Eggs  of  Fowls , 
which  after  they  are  Perfected  in  the  Ma¬ 
trices  of  either,  will  only  keep  good  a 

H  3  certain 
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certain  time  before  they  ought  to  be  Set 
or  be  put  into  a  proper  Pofture  for  hatch¬ 
ing  ,  the  Seeds  which  fall  to  the  Ground 
are  nourilh’d  by  the  Earth  they  fall  upon, 
till  the  proper  Ferment  begins  for  their 
Vegetation.  And  if  they  are  kept  in  their 
Cells  till  a  proper  Seaion  for  lowing,  it  is 
very  reafonabie  to  believe  they  will  find 
there  a  natural  Nounlhment  ;  ftnee  it  is 
known,  that  they  were  perfeded  from 
the  fame  Juices  in  the  lame  Cells,  and 
that  were  they  to  lie  dry  in  a  Cham¬ 
ber  for  fix  Months,  without  either 
Earth  or  their  own  natural  Nourifhment 
to  feed  from,  they  muft  certainly  lole 
their  Strength,  altho’  perhaps  they  may 
not  entirely  decay,  But  to  proceed,  the 
Seeds  of  the  Auricula  Ihould  be  gather’d 
in  a  dry  Morning  as  I  have  direded,  and 
laid  upon  Sheets  of  Paper  in  fuch  places 
where  three  Hours  Sun  may  pals  over  them 
every  Day  for  near  a  Month,  till  they  are 
dut  of  danger  of  growing  mouldy,  then 
may  they  be  laid  by  in  a  dry  Place,  till 
the'firfl  Week  in  February ,  at  which  time 
the  Seeds  may  be  clean’d  out  and  Iowa  in 
the  following  manner. 

Prepare  a  Box  of  Oak  oFDeal four  Foot 
long,  two  foot  wide,  and  fix  Inches  deep, 
with  holes  in  the  bottom  fix  Inches  di- 
ftant  from  one  another.  In  this  Box  lay 
two  inches  thick  of  Cinders  of  Sea  Coal,  and 
‘  ■  ,  -  over 
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over  them  fpread  Tome  fine  Tandy  Loam  the 
depth  oT  three  Inches,  over  which  fift  fome 
Earth  taken  out  of  hollow  Willow  Trees , 
till  the  Box  is  full,  and  then  Tow  the  Seeds 
on  the  top  without  any  Covering  of  Earth, 
only  preillng  them  into  the  Mold  with  a 
Piece  of  flat  Board  to  fettle  them  below 
the  Edges  of  the  Box,  that  in  Watering 
the  light  Seeds  may  not  float  over  the 
Brims  ,  this  Seminary  muft  be  continually 
refreflid  with  Water,  To  that  it  never  be 
dry,  for  without  a  conftant  Moifture  the 
Seeds  will  not  come  up.  It  is  neceflary  to 
cover  the  whole  with  a  Net  to  prevent  the 
Birds  from  deftroy ing  the  Seeds ;  and  like- 
wife  to  acquaint  the  Gardener,  that  from  the 
time  of  Towing  to  the  beginning  of  April \ 
the  Box  fhould  be  To  placed  as  to  receive 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  but  after  that  time 
fhould  be  removed  into  fome  fliady  Place, 
left  the  young  feedling  Tlants  be  TcorclTd 
and  wither'd  away.  But  if  it  fhould  fb 
happen  thro'  the  Neglect  of  Watering, 
that  the  Seeds  do  not  come  up  the  firft 
Year,  let  the  Cafe  be  preferv'd  till  the 
Year  following,  and  there  will  certainly 
be  a  good  Crop,  as  I  have  often  experi¬ 
enced. 

The  Seedlings  will  be  ftrong  enough 
to  tranfplant  the  July  or  Auguft  after 
they  appear  above  Ground,  they  fhould 
then  be  planted  about  four  Inches 

H  4  diftant 
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diftant  from  one  another,  in  Beds  of  light 
Earth  well  fitted,  where  if  pofllble  they  may 
only  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  and  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  thade  them  even  from  that 
Warmth  for  a  Fortnight  after  Planting. 
The  April  afterward,  you  may  expedf  tome 
of  them  will  begin  to  fhew  themfelves, 
and  then  as  they  anfwer  the  good  Quali¬ 
ties  I  have  mention  d,  tranfplant  them  into 
Pots  fill'd  with  any  one  of  the  following 
Soils. 

Firft y  T  o  half  a  Load  of  Sea-Sand,  add 
one  Load  of  Loamy  Soil,  and  one  Load 
of  Melon  Earth,  let  all  thefe  be  well  mix’d 
and  lifted  together. 

Second  Earth ,  Take  one  Load  of  Tandy 
Loam,  to  which  add  the  like  Quantity 
of  Melon  Earth,  mix  and  lift  them  toge¬ 
ther. 

Third  Earthy  Take  of  rotted  Wood, 
or  the  Bottom  of  a  Wood-pile,  one  Load, 
to  which  add  the  fame  Quantity  of  Loam, 
and  half  a  Load  of  Melon  Earth  prepared 
as  the  other  Earths. 

I  have  already  hinted,  in  the  firft  Part, 
but  I  ftiall  once  more  take  Notice,  that  all 
mix'd  Soils  or  Compofts  fiiould  lie  feme 
time  for  the  feveral  Parts  to  incorporate 
with  one  another  before  they  are  uled. 
The  three  forts  I  have  here  let  "down  have 
been  made  ufe  of  by  feveral  Gardeners 
With  Succefs,  I  fliall  not  pretend  to  fay 

which 
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which  is  the  heft,  for  I  have  feen  Auri¬ 
culas  blow  well  in  each  of  them,  there¬ 
fore  fhall  leave  my  Reader  to  pleafe  himfelf. 
I  think  there  remains  little  more  for  me  to 
fay,  concerning  this  Flower,  than  to  take 
Notice  of  the  Method  commonly  ufed  in 
the  Blowing  them,  which  is  thus.  Set  your 
Pots  upon  Shelves,  one  above  another,  in 
Jfuch  a  Part  of  the  Garden  where  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  may  only  come  at  them,  and  as 
thefe  Flowers  are  commonly  cover'd  with 
a  fort  of  Dujl  which  contributes  in  great 
Meaiure  to  make  them  Beautiful,  fome 
Covering  miift  be  provided  for  their  Shel¬ 
ter  againft  Rains  which  are  apt  to  wafli  it 
away,  and  deftroy  their  Colours.  The 
Seafon  for  parting  their  Roots  are  either 
when  they  axe  in  Flower ,  or  about  St. 
James's  Tide,  but  the  latter  is  judg'd  to  be 
the  beft.  And  now  I  fliall  conclude  this 

i 

Se&ion  of  the  Auriculas ,  with  a  Word  or 
two  of  Advice  to  the  Curious  Florift,  that 
he  oblerve  to  keep  them  from  much  Wet 
in  the  Winter,  often  taking  av/ay  their  rot¬ 
ted  Leaves ,  and  that  he  does  not  let  the 
firft  Week  in  January  pafs  (if  the  Weather 
will  permit)  without  taking  the  decay'd 
Earth  from  about  the  Roots  of  his  Flowers, 
and  filling  up  the  Pots  with  frefh,  from  his 
Heap  of  prepared  Soil.  By  which  Means 
his  Flants  will  be  ftrong  againft  their  Flower¬ 
ing  Seafon. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Black-Hellebore  or  Christmas- 

Flower. 

OF  thefe  Plants  there  are  reckon'd 
three  Sorts  among  the  Gardeners* 
which  are  all  ‘Dwarfs ,  and  very  proper  for 
frnail  Gardens,  feldom  Blofloming  above 
half  a  Foot  from  the  Ground  5  the  moft 
forward  Blower  of  them  is  the  Black- 
Hellebore  with  the  White  Flower ,  which 
begins  to  Bloffom  about  Chriftmas ,  and 
continues  till  February  :  The  fecond  Sort 
is  that  with  a  Green  Flower  Bloffoming 
about  the  fame  Time  5  and  the  third  Sort 
has  a  fmall  cut  Leaf  almoft  like  Fennel , 
and  bears  a  Fellow  Flower  in  May  5  all 
theie  are  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots 
in  September ,  and  delight  in  a  fandy  Soil 
and  Shade.  I  have  indeed  taken  off  their 
Off-fets,  and  planted  them  when  they  were 
in  Flower  5  but  Autumn  is  much  better.  As 
yet,  I  have  not  feen  any  ripe  Seeds  of 
thefe  Flants  5  but  I  fuppofe  it  was  for 
want  of  examining  them  at  due  Seafon  > 
if  they  bear  any,  as  I  am  pretty  well  al¬ 
lured  they  do,  the  proper  Seafon  of  low¬ 
ing  them  is  lb  foon  as  they  are  ripe.  Every 
one  of  thefe  forts  is  fo  rare,  that  they  are 
■\  r  '  •  hardly 
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hardly  to  be  met  with,  unlcfs  at  Mr,  Fair- 
child's  at  Hoxton, 

SECT,  IV, 

Of  the  G  K  N  TIji^EL  L  .A* 

=  t'  '  •  ^ 

THIS  “Plant  is  one  of  the  lowcft  Race; 

I  have  feen  but  one  fort  Cultivated 
in  our  Englijh  Gardens,  altho’  there  are 
many  Varieties  of  it  frequently  found  in 
the  “Dutch  Collodions,  and  thofe  of  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Countries ;  the  Flowers  of  that 
Kind  which  is  known  to  us,  aim  oft  touch 
the  Ground,  but  are,  notwithftanding  their 
Humility,  as  great  an  Ornament  to  a  Gar¬ 
den  as  any  Flower  I  ever  faw  ;  their  Blof- 
fims  open  in  April,  and  alfo  frequently 
appear  in  November  and  December  if  the 
Weather  be  open ;  their  admirable  Blue 
Colour  is  hardly  to  be  imitated  by  ultra 
Marine  it  felf.  This  Plant  delights  in  a 
fandy  Soil ;  where  it  will  put  forth  many 
Slips,  which  may  be  cither  parted  from  the 
Root  in  March,  or  Auguft. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  t  h  e  HEPATIC  A. 

npHE  Hepatica  is  of  feveral  Kinds,  viz. 

I  Ithat  with  the  fingle  White  Flower, 
the  fingle  and  double  Peach  Colour  d 

Flowers,  and  the  fingle  and  double  Blue 

Flowering 
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Flowering-kinds  5  thofe  with  the  Engle 
Flowers  begin  their  Blofiom  in  January , 
if  the  Weather  be  open,  and  the  double 
Flowering  forts  blow  a  Month  later  $  they 
are  encreas'd  by  parting  their  Roots  either 
in  April  or  September ,  and  will  only  thrive 
In  a  light  fandy  Soil. 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  V I  O  LET . 


HERE  are  feveral  forts  of  Violets 


X  commonly  Cultivated  in  Gardens  5 
the  moft  common  of  them  are  the  ftngle 
Blue  and  White  Kinds,  the  more  rare  are 
the  double  Blue,  the  double  White ,  and 
that  fort  with  Variegated  Leaves 5  allthefe 
Kinds  blow  in  March ,  and  befides  their 
Beauty,  perfume  the  Air  with  a  moft  de¬ 
lightful  Odour.  The  forts  with  double 
Flowers  Bloflom  aifo  in  Autumn  y  if  their 
Roots  are  ftroqg.  Thefe  ! Plants  may  be 
increas'd  by  tranfplanting  their  Runnersy 
which  will  of  themfelvcs  take  Root  at 
every  Joint  without  any  Art. 

The  proper  Seafon  for  this  Work  is 
cither  in  February  or  September ,  but  the 
iaft  is  the  beft.  Thefo  (hould  be  planted 
among  CP  rimrofes  and  Cow  flips  under 
Hedges,  and  the  moft  rural  Places  of  the 
Garden,  or  near  the  Edges  of  Garden- 


Beds  5 
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Beds ;  they  delight  in  binding  Soil  and 
fhady  Places. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  HAS  1  E  S. 

.  '.  v  ’  .  .. . ji  .'s  < :  ~  :  i.3  :  1 

THE  ‘Ddjy  is  one  of  the  finalleft  Plants 
that  grows,  its  Flowers  blowing  a- 
bout  three  Inches  from  the  Ground.  The 
forts  commonly  known  and  cultivated  in 
Gardens  are,  the  ‘Double  Red ,  the  ‘Dou¬ 
ble  White ,  the  ‘Double  Red  and  White ,  the 
Coxcomb  or  Rainbow  ‘Dajy,  and  the  Hen 
and  Chicken  ‘Dafy  j  the  laft  of  thefe  has 
little  Stalks  of  Flowers  growing  out  of 
the  main  Blofloms  5  befides  thefe,  I  have 
feen  near  fifty  different  forts  which  were 
rais’d  from  Seed  in  one  Year  by  Mr.  Fair- 
child  at  Hoxton,  which  I  fuppofe  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Coupling  of  the  Mother 
‘Plants  one  with  another  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  I  would  advife  every  curious  Gardener 
to  fow  tire  Seeds  of  his  beft  ‘Dafies ,  that  have 
flood  near  enough  to  couple  about  Auguft , 
or  early  in  the  Spring,  that  he  may  fur- 
niflr  himfelf  with  Varieties.  Thefe  Plants 
are  encreas’d  by  parting  their  Roots  either 
in  the  Spring  or  Autumn  Seafons,  and  love 
a  binding  Soil.  They  make  pretty  Edg¬ 
ings  for  Flower-Beds. 

O 
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SEC  T.  VIII. 

O/THr  if t  or  Sea-Gillyflower. 

I  Have  had  three  forts  of  Thrift  $  the 
Common *  the  Scarlet-Flowering  Sort, 
and  that  with  the  White  Flower .  Thefe 
are  only  proper  for  Edging  of  large  Bor¬ 
ders  in  long  Walks,  or  the  moft  rude  Parts 
of  Gardens j  they  BlofTom  in  May?  and 
continue  a  long  time  in  Flower .  We  may 
propagate  them  from  Slips  in  Auguft  or 
March,  they  love  a  ftrofrg  Soil.  A7.  R.  The 
Sea-Finks  make  good  Edgings  for  long 
Walks,  and  may  be  propagated  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former. 

I  have  now  given  my  Reader  an  Account 
of  all  the  Ferennial  Flants ,  which  I  think 
are  worthy  of  our  Care  in  Gardens  5  and 
fliall  now  proceed  to  give  proper  Dire&ions 
for  the  Culture  of  the  next  degree  of  Hor- 
tulan  Flants  with  Bulbous  Roots . 


V  V  &v 
.% .% 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Bulbous  or  Onio  n-j rooted  Flants . 

ALTHO’  aBuLB  is  properly  fiich 
a  Root  as  is  round  and  fucculent, 
made  of  many  Tunics  wrapt  over  each 
other,  like  the  Root  of  an  Onion  5  yet 

according 
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according  to  the  Gardeners  I  fhall  com¬ 
prehend  under  the  Title  of  Bulbous-rooted 
\ Plants ,  the  Mnemonics  and  Ranunculds , 
tho'  their  Roots  differ  from  the  Shape  I 
have  deferib'd  a  Bulb  to  be  of.  I  defen 
in  this  Chapter  to  fpeak  firft  of  thofe  Bulbs 
or  dry  Roots  (as  they  are  call'd  by  fome) 
which  are  commonly  taken  out  of  the 
Ground  every  Year  as  icon  as  their  Stalks 
are  decay'd, 

j  ’  ”  ^  0  ..  S  t  ...  ' 

SECT,  I. 

Of  the  TU LIT. 

r~TP  H  E  Tulip  wants  nothing  (in  my 
JL  Opinion)  but  a  grateful  Scent  to  make 
it  the  fined  Flower  in  the  W orld ;  there 
are  infinite  Varieties  of  it  vaftly  different 
from  each  other,  which  difplay  their  Beau¬ 
ties,  and  eclipfe  the  Glories  of  all  other 
Riant s  of  the  Garden  5  thefe  Ornaments 
of  Nature  are  as  kind  as  they  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  fome  or  other  of  them  Blofibming 
from  March  to  the  latter  end  of  May .  They 
arc  divided  into  two  Clajfes7  m.  the  cPr<e~ 
coce  Tulips ,  or  early  Blowers,  and  the  Serotine 
or  later  Blowers  5  and  thefe  may  be  diftin- 
guiflfd  by  their  double  and  fingle  Flowers . 
Again  with  refpeft  to  their  Colours  and 
Stature,  they  have  other  Denominations, 
as  Bagatsy  which  are  the  tailed  Blowers, 
common  ly  Purple  and  JVhite  Marbled  $ 

Secondly , 
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Secondly ,  Agates ,  which  grow  Ihorter  than 
the  former,  whofe  Flowers  are  vein  d 
with  two  Colours  $  and  Thirdly ,  Beazarts, 
which  have  four  Colours,  tending  to  Tel* 
low  and  Reds  of  feveral  forts.  The  Va¬ 
rieties  of  thefe  kinds  are  feverally  diftin- 
gui fli’d  by  the  Names  of  Cities,  or  fuch 
like  Characters.  The  good  Qualities  of 
Tulips ,  which  the  Gardeners  generally 
approve  of,  are  the  Beauties  of  their  Co¬ 
lours,  the  ftrength  and  Height  of  their 
Flowerftems ,  and  that  their  Flowers  be 
of  the  ihape  of  an  Egg  without  fliarp 
Points  on  the  top  of  their  'Petals,  but 
above  all  their  Novelty. 

I  have  often  wonder’d  at  the  Extrava¬ 
gant  Prices,  which  has  been,  and  even  at 
this  day  is  given  for  thefe  Flowers  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Flanders ,  when  every  Year  pro¬ 
duces  fo  many  new  Varieties  $  there  are 
indeed  the  beft  in  thofe  Countries  that  I 
have  ever  feen,  but  I  believe  if  we  in  Eng¬ 
land  took  the  right  way  for  their  Manage¬ 
ment,  we  might  foon  boafl:  of  our  good 
Sue  cels,  and  propagate  great  Numbers  of 
them  at  a  very  Cheap  Rate.  For  this  end 
I  lhall  fet  down  fome  Tryals  I  have  al¬ 
ready  made,  and  offer,  fome  reafonable 
Conjectures,  which  may  yet  farther  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  Improvement. 

The  Method  of  railing  them  from  Seeds 
is  what  I  fhall  firft  offer  to  my  Reader 

The 
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The  Flower-ftem  being  left  remaining 
upon  the  Root  will  perfed  their  .Seeds 
about  July,  which  will  be  fit  to  gather 
when  the  Seed-Vejfels  begin  to  crack  or 
burft  open.  They  lhould  then  be  cut 
clofe  to  the  Ground  in  a  dry  Day,  and 
laid  in  fome  dry  Place  till  September y 
which  is  the  moft  proper  Sealbn  for  low¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  following  Spring  they 
will  come  up,  if  they  are  kept  under  fhel- 
ter.  The  firft  Year  their  Roots  will  be 
no  bigger  than  Wheat-Corns ,  but  after 
their  fecond  appearance  above  Ground 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  Tot  or  Cafe 
they  were  fown  in,  and  low'd  or  fprin- 
kled  over  a  Bed  of  Natural  fandy  Soil 
well  lifted,  where  the  thlcknels  of  half 
an  Inch  of  the  fame  Earth  lhould  be  Ipread 
over  them  ;  thus  may  they  remain  with¬ 
out  any  other  Culture,  than  adding  half  an 
Inch  of  Earth  for  their  covering  every 
Year  till  they  begin  to  blow,  which  will 
be  in  five  or  fix  Years  after  fowing.  But 
let  no  Man  be  dilcourag’d  at  the  length 
of  time  they  lie  in  the  Ground  without 
Flowering,  the  Tlant  will  anfwer  his  Ex¬ 
pedition;  let  him  fow  every  Year,  and  he 
will  gain  new  Varieties  fuccdlively,  when 
his  firlt  Seminary  begins  to  blow.  I 
have  known  many  fine  Ttdips  rais'd 
by  this  means,  but  have  once  heard 
of  a  large  Bed  of  Seedlings ,  which  were 
only  of  plane  Colours  without  Variegati- 
P  A  R  T  II.  I  QU$> 
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ons,  but  that  might  happen  from  the 
Qualities  of  thefe  Flowers  which  the  Seeds 
were  faved  from.  But  however,  if  by 
chance  our  young  Nurfery  Ihould  prove 
all  of  them  plain  Flowers,  we  are  not  yet 
without  hopes,  the  Plainnefs  of  their  Co¬ 
lours  1  fuppofe  to  proceed  from  a  Strength 
of  Nature,  as  we  arefure  the  Variegations 
of  all  Flowers  are  the  Effects  of  Weak- 
nefs  and  want  of  Nourilhment ;  for  who¬ 
ever  has  cultivated  thofe  forts  of  Tulips 
which  are  call’d  Breeders  mull  know  they 
are  of  plain  Colours,  and  are  always  large 
tall  blowing  Flowers  ;’tis  from  thofe  Breed¬ 
ers  are  commonly  produc’d  the  Flow- 
ers  of  the  greateft  Value  for  their 
Stripes  fake  ;  now  and  then  one  of  hem 
breaking  (as  they  term  it)  into  beautiful 
Mixtures  of  Colour  or  Variegations.  This 
Alteration  of  Tulips  is  reckon’d  by  the 
Gardeners  to  be  the  Effect  of  Chance;  but 
I  believe  the  two  following  Obfervations 
will  explain  the  Myftery.  Near  Bmxeles, 
a  Man  is  famous  for  a  little  Spot  of 
Ground,  in  which  by  fome  ftrange  Virtue 
(as  is  reported)  thefe  Breeding  Tulips  change 
themfelves  into  fine  variegated  Flowers, 
infomuch  that  their  Roots  are  brought 
thither  from  ieveral  parts,  to  be  Educated 
and  brought  up  for  the  niceft  Collections, 
and  Money  given  for  their  Handing.  In 
that  place  it  is  rare  if  three  in  five  do  not 

break 
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break  into  Stripes,  the  firft  Year  after  they" 
are  planted ;  but  this  Alteration  I  think 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  examining  the 
Soil,  which  is  nothing  but  common  Rub- 
bifh  lifted  5  or  at  molt  there  is  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  it  Natural  Soil. 

I  t  is  very  plain  that  a  Soil  of  this  Nar 
ture  muff  Impoverilh  the  Roots  that  are 
let  in  it,  and  conlequently  the  Flowers 
muft  fome  way  or  other  Ihew  the  Diftem- 
per  of  the  Roots  from  whence  they  Ipring. 
And  to  continue  the  Variegations  of  Tu¬ 
lip  s?  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground 
every  Year  as  foon  as  they  have  done 
blowing  ;  for  if  they  were  always  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Earth,  they  would  in  time 
become  plain  Flowers.  But  Secondly ,  the 
other  Obfervation  I  have  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  ftriping  of  thefe  Flowers  was  in 
a  Gentlemans  Garden  near  London, who 
planted  a  Bed  of  Breeding  Tulips ,  and 
the  following  Year,  when  they  came  to 
Blow,  he  found  a  fine  ftrip'd  Tulip  at  each 
Corner  of  the  Bed,  and  none  of  the  others 
were  any  ways  alter'd  ;  this  I  fuppofe 
happen'd  from  four  large  Fir  amid  Tews , 
which  then  grew  at  the  feveral  Corners  of 
the  Bed,  and  had  exhaufted  the  Natural 
Strength  of  the  Soil  about  'em.  I  lhall 
therefore  recommend  thefe  Obfervations 
to  the  ferious  Confideration  of  every  in¬ 
genious  Fiorijl .  And  now  fuppofing  that 

I  2,  by 
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by  thefe  or  any  other  means  a  Gentleman 
is  flock’d  with  a  good  Colledion  of  Ra¬ 
rities  of  this  Sort,  I  fhali  proceed  to  acquaint 
him  of  the  proper  Method  of  planting  and 
cultivating  them ,-  and  firft  of  the  Soil. 

In  Holland,  where  I  have  leen  the  fineft 
Collections  of  this  fort  of  Flower,  tne 
Soil  is  naturally  Sandy,  as  near  as  I  can 
judge,  about  two  parts  in  three  of  Sea- 
Sand  to  one  of  common  black  Earth. ;  in 
this  Soil  I  have  feen  of  the  Bagett  kind 
of  Tuligs  bloffom  above  three  Foot 
high,  and  the  other  Sorts  in  proportion. 
The  Curious  in  that  Country  always  ob- 
forve  two  things  in  planting  their  Tulips ; 
the  firft  is,  to  Plant  all  the  forward  Blow¬ 
ers  in  a  Bed  together,  and  when  they 
Plant  the  late  Flowering  kinds,  they  place 
the  tallcft  Sorts  in  the  middle  Line  of  the 
Bed,  and  of  each  fide  of  them  fet  two 
rows  of  the  lhortcft  Blowers ;  the  Seafon 
for  putting  in 'thefe  Roots  is  from  the 
laft  Week  in  Auguft  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
t ember  if  the  W eather  be  fair,  and  after 
that  they  need  no  Shelter  till  March  that 
the  Flower  Buds  appear,  and  then  they 
ought  to  be  defended  from  Blights  with 
Matts  or  painted  Cloth  ftrain’d  upon  Hoops, 
which  Covering  ferves  alfo  for  fheltering 
the  Flowers  when  they  are  blown,  from 
Rain  and  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
either  of  winch  would  quickly  fpoil  the 

Bio f- 
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BloiToms.  Thefe  Roots  are  alway  taken 
out  of  the  Ground,  as  foon  as  their  Flower - 
ferns  begin  to  decay,  and  being  well 
dry  d  are  laid  up  in  Paper,  till  the  plant¬ 
ing  Seafon  returns. 

N.  B .  The  belt  Bagett-breeders  are  call'd 
Bagett  Brimds ,  and  are  fold  in  Holland 
now  for  five  Pounds  per  Hundred .  Thefe 
Flowers  are  increas'd  from  Off-fets  which 
grow  about  the  Roots, 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  R  ANUNCUL  US 

H  e  Ranunculus ,  next  to  the  Tulip  is 
1  definable  for  its  Beautiful  Flowers  > 
there  are  many  Varieties  of  it  brought 
from  Turkey  every  Year,  fe>  that  the 
Names  of  every  Sort  now  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  rather  be  troublefome  than 
inftru&ive  to  my  Reader.  The  belt  way 
will  be  for  him  to  take  a  View  of  the 
feveral  curious  Colleddons  of  them  in  the 
Gardens  about  London ,  when  they  are  in 
Flower  $  •  however  that  he  may  be  the 
better  apprifed  of  what  I  defiign  to  treat 
of  in  this  Se&ion,  I  fhall  defcribe  fiome 
few  forts  of  them.  The  Ranunculus  bears 
its  Bloflbm  in  April  and  May  upon  Stalks 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches  high  5  the  double 
Flowering  kinds  are  crowded  with  ^Petals 
after  the  manner  of  the  Brovince-rofe 

I  3  Flowers , 
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Flowers ,  and  fomc  of  them  as  large $  the 
Colours  of  thofe  Ranunculus's  I  have  feen 
are  deep  Scarlets  vein  d  with  Green  and 
Gold  Colours,  Tellow  tip’d  with  Red, 
White  Ipotted  with  Red ,  Orange  Co¬ 
lours,  plain  White ,  Tellow  with  Black, 
and  one  fort  of  a  Reach  bloom  Colour ; 
which  yet  I  have  only  feen  at  Mr.  Blinds 
at  Barns  in  Surry The  fingle  kinds  blow 
femewhat  taller  than  the  others,  and  are 
commonly  Variegated  with  pleafant  Co¬ 
lours;  all  thefe  are  increas’d  by  Off-fets 
found  about  the  Roots  when  they  are 
taken  up,  and  may  likewife  be  propagated 
from  Seeds  faved  from  the  fingle  Kinds  and 
Semi-doubles  5  but  as  they  rarely  ripen  in 
England,  we  have  hitherto  been  beholding 
to  the  French  for  them,  The  proper  Seafons 
for  lowing  the  Seeds  of  this  P lant  is  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  the  Soil  which 
they  moll  delight  in  is  rotted  Leaves,  or 
Rich  Soil  as  may  be  taken  from  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth  in  Woods  or  Groves  of 
long  Handing. 

Tanners-Bark,  or  the  bottom  of  a 
Wood-pile,  are  likewife  very  proper  Earths 
for  thefe  Flowers ,  if  they  are  well  fifted 
and  mix’d  with  one  third  part  of  Natural 
Soil.  Thefe  Plants  are  fomewhat  tender  and 
require  feme  Shelter  in  the  Winter  5  efpe- 
ciaily  if  they  have  began  to  ipring  be¬ 
fore  the  FroftSc  The  Seedling  Plants 

come 
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.come  up  the  Spring  after  they  are  fown, 
and  bloilom  the  fecond  Year  5  when  they 
are  out  of  Flower,  and  the  Stalks  and 
Leaves  are  decay'd,  their  Roots  fliould 
be  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  and  being 
well  dry ’d  in  the  Sun  mult  be  prefervd  in 
dry  Sand  till  the  latter  End  of  September , 
which  is  the  belt  time  for  re-planting  them, 
if  the  Ground  be  not  over  wet. 


SECT.  III. 

Of  ANEMONIES. 


F  this  Kind  of  5 Plant  there  are  many 


Varieties,  as  well  with  (ingle  as  with 
double  Flowers .  Their  Colours  are  chiefly 
Reds,  Blues ,  and  Burples-,  their  Bloffbms, 
which  are  feldom  above  five  or  fix  Inches 
from  the  Ground,  open  themfelves  about 
April,  and  if  the  Roots  are  fufferd  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Earth,  they  will  again  repeat 
their  Flowers  in  September ,  and  continue 
blowing  the  greateft  part  of  the  Winter  ; 
but  it  is  feldom  that  the  Gardeners  will 
leave  any  of  their  choice  Anemony  Roots 
in  the  Earth,  after  their  Spring  Blofibm 
is  over,  leafl:  they  decay  by  too  much 
Wet,  which  is  frequent  enough  in  our 
Climate  in  the  Summer  Seafon.  The 
Roots  of  theft  Riant s  fhould  be  taken  out 
of  the  Ground,  and  prefervd  and  replant- 
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ed,  like  thofe  of  the  Ranunculus ,  with 
this  Difference  only,  that  Anemone  Roots 
fhould  be  increas'd  by  breaking  the  Knots 
afliinder,  which  are  about  the  Bignefs  of 
a  fmall  Button,  and  Planting  them  after 
they  have  laid  two  or  three  Days  in  the 
Sun.  Thefe  Flowers  love  a  a  Tandy  Soil 
without  any  Mixture  $  chiefly  fuch  as  is 
found  about  Baterfea  in  Surry  5  where 
they  blow  very  large.  The  Seeds  of  the 
Jingle  Kinds  ripen  about  the  latter  end  of 
May ,  and  fliould  be  carefully  gather'd  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  crack  or  fhow  their 
SDown ,  otherwife  the  lead  Wind  will  car¬ 
ry  them  away.  From  them  we  may  raifc 
innumerable  Varieties,  if  they  are  fown 
in  j February,  and  lightly  cover'd  with 
Earth.  They  blow  the  fecond  Year  after 
Towing. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  T  on  quit,  NarcissusPoly- 
anthoSj  and  others  of  the  fame  Tribe . 

THE  Jonquil,  is  a  Flower  generally 
admir'd  for  its  delightful  Scent ;  the 
double  Kind  bloflbms  in  April ,  and  that 
with  the  Jingle  Flower  fomewhat  Toonerj 
the  Roots ,  which  are  Bulbous  like  thofe 
of  the  Tulip ,  love  a  light  Tandy  Soil  and 
an  open  Expofure;  they  fhould  te  taken 

out 
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©ut  of  the  Ground  and  replanted  like 
other  Bulbs  ;  and  in  like  manner  Ihould 
be  order’d  the  Narcijfus  Toly  ant  hos,  whofe 
fweet  feented  Flowers  are  not  lefs  deli- 
rable  than  Jonquils.  Thefe,  with  all  other 
Kinds  of  Narcijfus,  are  propagated  from 
Off-fets  of  their  Roots.  Next  to  thole  I 
have  mention’d  in  this  Section,  the  double 
White  and  double  Fellow  Narcijfus  are 
worthy  our  Efteem ;  and  even  the  common 
Daffodil  is  to  be  admir’d  for  its  pretty 
Ornament  in  rural  Parts  of  the  Garden. 
All  thefe  Blolfom  in  the  Spring  about  a 
Foot  high. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  HTACINTH. 

THERE  are  many  Kinds  of  Hya¬ 
cinth,  fome  with  fingle  Blue  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  others  with  fingle  White  Flowers, 
and  with  double  Flowers  of  both  thole 
Colours ;  the  Grape  Hyacinth  and  Starry 
Hyacinth  have  alfo  their  Varieties,  all 
which,  as  well  as  the  Hyacinth  of  Teru, 
will  bear  the  Severity  of  our  Frofts  5  all 
of  them,  except  the  laft,  blow  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  are  molt  of  them  well 
feented  ;  they  are  increasd  from  Off- 
fets  of  the  Roots  planted  in  Septem¬ 
ber  in  Beds  of  fandy  Soil,  the  Flower- 
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tng-ftems  of  thcie  Rlants^  arc  feldom  more 
than  half  a  Foot  high  from  the  Ground. 

SECT.  VI, 

Of  the  Cyclamen  or  Sow-Bread. 

I  Have  feen  near  thirty  forts  of  this 
Flower  in  the  Amfterdam  Gardens ,  but 
in  England  we  have  not  above  four  forts* 
viz.  the  Spring ,  Autumn f  and  Winter 
blowing  Kinds,  with  Bink-z olour'd  Flow¬ 
ers ,  and  the  Sweetfcented  White-flowering 
Kind.  The  laft  is  fomewhat  tender,  and 
rarely  found  in  our  Gardens  5  but  the 
other  forts,  which  are  hardy  enough  to 
ftand  abroad  all  the  Year,,  are  pretty  com¬ 
mon.  Thefe  are  rather  Turnep-rooted 
\ Plants  than  Bulbs ,  and  are  only  propa¬ 
gated  from  Seeds  fown  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  which  indeed  are  more  like  Roots 
than  Seeds.  Thefe  Riant s  are  Beautiful 
as  well  in  the  Variegations  of  their  Leaves 
as  the  delightful  Colour  of  their  Flowers  5 
they  love  a  light  Soil,  and  can  only  be 
tranlpl  anted  with  fafety  about  Midflummer 
when  their  Leaves  are  decay'd  5  their  Blof 
ibms  feldom  rife  above  four  Inches  from 
the  Ground 5  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
a  Rule,  that  all  Bulbs  may  be  fafely  tranf 
planted  when  their  Leaves  and  Flowers  are 
decay'd. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  vn. 

Of  the  GUERNSET-LILLZ 


HE  Guemfey-LiUy  has  hardly  its  equal 


X  for  Beauty,  among  the  flowering 
Race  5  and  yet  it  is  rarely  found  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  may  be  perhaps  for  want  of  a 
right  Knowledge  of  its  Culture.  Mr.  Fair- 
child  of  Hoxton  has  this  Plant  Flowering 
with  him  every  Autumn^  even  from  Offfets 
taken  from  the  great  Roots  5  the  Blojfoms 
are  large,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Lilly 
in  their  Make;  feemingly  powder’d  with 
Gold-Duft  upon  their  Rofe-colomA  Petals . 
The  molt  proper  Soil  for  this  Plant  is  two 
third  Parts  of  Sea  Sand  to  one  of  Natural 
Soil,  or  a  light  Tandy  Earth  mix’d  with  an 
equal  Quantity  of  Rubbifh.  It  will  bear 
the  Hardlhips  of  our  Winters,  if  it  be 
planted  in  either  of  the  foregoing  Soils 
under  a  warm  Wall  5  but  chiefly,  if  it  be 
kept  dry.  The  Flower-f  erns  of  this  Plant 
are  commonly  about  a  Foot  high. 

SECT.  VIIL 

..  \  ■.  •  i ..  . 

Of  the  Gladiolus,  Fritillaries,  and  Iris. 

TH  E  Gladiolus  or  Corn-fag  blofioms  in 
May  upon  Stalks  of  almoft  two 
Foot  high  5  the  Flowers  are  of  a  Rofe  Co¬ 
lour,  and  laft  about  fix  Weeks ;  the  laft 
time  to  txanlplant  them,  is  when  their  Stalks 
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are  decay’d.  The  Fritillaries  are  of  feveral 
kinds,  Bloffoming  in  April-,  their  Flowers 
are  chequer’d  with  two  or  three  Colours, 
fometimes  Whits  and  Red,  others  are  Green, 
and  Brown  or  TeUow  and  Black ;  they  are 
curious  Tlants,  and  at  this  time  of  great  V  a- 
lue  in  Holland,  where  vaft  Varieties  have 
been  lately  raffed  from  Seeds,  and  are  very 
proper  (like  other  Bulb)  for  Tart  err es. 
The  Iris  islikewife  a  numerous  Tribe,  lome 
forts  of  them  bloffoming  in  April,  others 
in  May  and  June ;  their  Flowers  are  of 
feveral  Colours,  and  their  Figures  different ; 
they  are  all  of  them  pretty  Ornaments  for 
Gardens,  and  may  be  increas’d  by  Ojf-fets 
taken  from  their  Roots  when  their  Stalks 
are  decay’d.  Thefe,-  like  other  Bulbs,  love 
a  light  Soil,  .f 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Colchicum,  and  Crocus. 

rn  H  E  Colchicum  has  a  Root  fomewhat 
JL  like  the  Bulb  of  a  Tulip ,  but  its 
Flower  refembies  that  of  a  Crocus ;  there 
are  many  Kinds  of  Colchicums-,  thole  with 
Jingle  White ,  and  Tink- colour’d  Flowers, 
fome  with  double  Tink- colour’d  Bloffoms, 
and  another  Kind  with  Flowers  chequer’d 
with  Tink  Colour  and  White :  All  thefe 
Bloffom  in  Auguft  and  September,  about 
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four  Inches  above  Ground ;  they  delight 
in  fandy  Soil,  and  will  only  bear 
tranfplanting  about  Midfumtner ,  when 
the  Roots  are  entirely  at  reft.  The  Saf¬ 
fron  Crocus  blows  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  Colchicums,  bearing  Ruffle  Flowers 
of  the  lame  Height  and  Bignci's ;  this 
Riant  is  of  great  ule  (as  well  as  Beau¬ 
ty  )  for  the  lake  of  its  RiftiUum,  which 
is  the  Saffron  us'd  in  Medicine.  I  have 
often  wonder’d  that  this  Riant  is  not 
more  commonly  Cultivated  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens,  feeing  how  Valuable  a  Comodity  it 
produces ;  beftdes  the  Pleafure  of  its  Blof- 
loms  at  a  Seafon  when  very  few  Flowers 
appear.  This  is  one  of  the  laft  kind  Of¬ 
fices  of  the  departing  Summer  and  lhould 
be  taken  notice  of.  The  Leaves  appear 
lb  loon  as  the  Flower  is  paft,  and  remain 
all  Winter,  which  in  the  Spring  lhould  be 
ty’d  together  in  Knots  to  help  the  Increafe 
of  the  Roots,  which  will  be  fit  to  remove 
or  tranfplant  about  MidjliPirner .  1  his  R  lant 
chiefly  delights  in  Chalky  Ground,  but 
will  prolper  alio  in  a  fandy  Soil.  The 
way  of  preparing  the  Saffron  for  ule 
lhould  have  been  inferred  in  this  Place, 
but  at  prefent  I  have  only  an  imperfect 
Account  of  it ;  and  therefore  Ihall  defer 
it  till  fome  curious  Perfon  in  that  Art 
has  been  pleas’d  to  ‘communicate  to  me  a 
more  exact  Receipt  for  its  Management 
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than  what  I  have  now  by  me,  which  I 
fhall  gratefully  acknowledge.  The  feve- 
ral  Kinds  of  Crocus  which  bloflom  in  the 
Spring  are  the  common  Tellow  and  Black 
jlriftd,  the  Tellow  "Dutch i  the  early  and 
later  Bur  pies 7  and  the  White  fort  5  all  thefe 
Bloflom  about  February  and  March>  and 
make  the  beft  Flowering  Edgings  of  the 
Spring ;  the  Roots  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  Ground  in  June  and  re-planted  with 
other  Bulbs.  They  are  increas’d  by  Ojf 
fets7  and  love  a  light  Soil, 


SECT.  X, 


Of  the  Snow-Drop,  Winter-Aco* 
nite,Dens-caninus^Orchis, 
or  Satyr  ion* 


HE  Snow-drop ,  altho*  it  is  a  common 


JL  Flower,  Ihould  not  be  wanting  in 
Parterres  $  it  is  fo  fit  a  Companion  for  the 
Crocus ,  as  well  in  refped  to  its  Height  as 
Time  of  Flowering,  that  it  has  been  cu- 
ftomary  to  Plant  .them  together  5  their 
Culture  likewife  is  the  fame,  fo  that  one 
Trouble  of  the  Gardener  will  ferve  for 
the  Propagation  of  both  5  as  likewife  of 
the  Winter  Aconite ,  which  is  alfo  one  of 
the  firft  Leaders  of  the  Spring,  beginning 
to  difplay  its  pretty  Tellow  Blojfoms  about 
the  firft  Week  in  January  5  the  Roots 
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of  this  fort  of  Aconite  are  not  fo  regu¬ 
lar  in  their  Shape  as  the  Bulbs  of  the  Cro¬ 
cus  nor  fo  mif-fhapen  as  the  Roots  of  Ane- 
monies they  are  fo  fmall  "tis  hard  to  find 
them  when  the  Leaf  is  decay'd.  This  Kind 
of  Aconite  will  foon  over-run  the  Ground 
where  it  is  planted,  as  well  by  fhedding 
its  Seeds  as  from  Ojf-fets ,  which  its  Roots 
freely  put  forth  5  the  Flowers  of  it  are 
never  more  than  three  or  four  Inches 
above  Ground.  The  T)ens-caninus ,  or 
‘Dogs-  tooth’d  Violet ,  is  another  Dwarf  like 
the  former,  it  produces  its  Blofloms  in 
March  of  a  White  Colour  fomewhat  tin¬ 
ged  with  Turtle  like  the  Blofloms  of  the 
Spanijh  Je (famine ;  this  'Plant  mull  be  pro¬ 
pagated  like  the  others  I  have  mention’d 
in  this  Sedion,  and  like  them  loves  a  fan- 
dy  Soil.  .The  Orchis  has  many  Varieties 
which  may  be  found  in  every  Herbal,  I 
(hall  mention  only  three  or  four  forts  which 
are  commonly  Cultivated  by  the  Curious, 
fuch  is  the  Bee-flower ,  the  Fly -flower, 
the  Lizard-flower ,  and  a  more  common 
fort  found  in  Meadows  with  Purple  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  thefe  Ihould  all  be  removed  with 
Balls  of  Earth  about  their  Roots,  juft 
when  their  Flower-flews  begin  to  appear 
above  Ground  ;  they  Bloflbm  about  half  a 
Foot  high  in  May. 

I  lhall  now  conclude  this  Chapter  of  Bul¬ 
bous-rooted  Plants ,  with  acquainting  my 

Reader, 
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Reader,  as  a  certain  Rule  which  he  ought 
to  obferve,  That  Bulbs  are  taken  out  of 
the  Ground  every  Year,  only  for  the 
Prefervation  of  the  Variegations  of  their 
Bloffoms,  but  fuch  as  are  not  admir'd  on 
account  of  their  Stripes  Ihould  be  left 
(landing  in  the  Earth  at  lead  three  Years, 
for  the  Benefit  of  their  Increafe  ;  and  al¬ 
io  that  the  mod  fafe  Time  of  removing 
Bulbous  Roots  is  when  the  Leaves  are  de¬ 
cay'd. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  ANNUAL-FLOWERS,  and 
PL  ANTS,  their  Culture  and  Manage¬ 
ment  in  Gardens . 

rip  HE  Plants  which  I  (hall  treat  of  in 
JL  this  Chapter  are  of  that  Nature,  that 
the  Method  of  Culture  proper  for  one  or 
two  of  them  will  be  fufficient  to  inform 
my  Reader  of  the  right  way  of  managing 
all  thofe  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  Denomination  of  Annuals:  In 
fhort,  the  Curious  Planter  has  no  more 
to  do,  than  provide  a  Hot-bed  about  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March,  for  the  Seeds  of  the 
mod  tender  Kinds  of  Annuals,  and  to 
prepare  the  Soil  of  his  Natural  Gar- 
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deri  Beds  for  the  Interring  the  Seeds  of 
the  moft  hardy  forts  about  the  middle  of 
March ,  and  that  he  may  with  more  eafe 
be  inform'd  of  the  leveral  kinds  which 
are  now  commonly  uled  for  the  Beauti¬ 
fying  of  Gardens,  I  lhall  give  him  an  Ac^ 
count  in  two  feparate  Se&ions  or  Tables, 
of  their  Names ,  Stature ,  particular  Beau + 
ties,  and  times  of  Flowering. 

SECT.  I 

•  ;  j  >  «“  (  .  :  1  .  ■>  v,  i  •  ■  .  i  ■ 

1  .  *  '  ^  r .  .  ?  .  '■  j.  r  . 

Of  A  NNUAL  S  to  be  rais'd  in  a 

Hot-Bed ’ 

HE  African  Mary  gold  has  a  large 
^  *  double  Fellow  Flower,  blowing  above 
two  Foot  high,  in  May,  June,  July?  Ate 
guft  znd  September, 

II.  The  French  Marygold  has  a  Imaller 
Flower  than  the  former.  Fellow  intermix'd 
with  Red  Hear  two  Foot  high,  Blolfom*. 
ing  from  May  to  September, 

III.  Sweet  Sultan,  three  forts,  with 
White,  TeUow  and  ‘Purple  Flowers,  they 
fmell  like  Musk,  and  Blolfom  two  Foot 
high,  from  June  to  September . 

I  V.  Capjtcum  Indicum  or  Guiny  Pepper y 
with  long  and  round  Scarlet  Fruit,  for 
which  it  is  only  admired,  begins  to  make 
a  handfome  Show  in  Gardens  about  July , 
and  lafts  till  September ;  this  Plant  is  about 

Part  IL  K  a  Foot 
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a  Foot  and  half  high.  The  common  Feo- 
pie  in  Italy  Pulverife  the  TeUow  Seeds  con¬ 
tain'd  within  the  Todds  of  this  Plant,  and 
ufe  it  inftead  of  Pepper,  and  the  late  Bi- 
fhop  of  London  frequently  eat  of  it  in  the 
feme  way.  /.i  i  ;  \  ^  ;;  u  - 

r  V.  Marvel  of  Peru,  two  forts,  one 
with  Red  and  TeUow  Flowers,  the  other 
Purple  and  White ,  thefe  blow  from  Ju¬ 
ly  to  September  two  Foot  high. 

VI.  Amaranthus  of  feveral  kinds  but 
the  beft  of  them  are  the  Tricolour  and 
Cockfcomb  5  the  firft  is  only  Beautiful  in  its 
Leaves  which  are  Variegated  with  Scarlet , 
TeUow  and  Green ;  the  fecond  is  admifd 
for  its  Scarlet  Flowers  like  Cocks-combs . 
Thefe  are  Ornamental  Plants  from  July 
to  September,  growing;  about  two  Foot 
high. 

VII.  Convolvulus,  three  kinds,  the  Ma¬ 
jor  with  a  Purple  Flower,  the  Minor  a 
Blue  Flower  Variegated  with  TeUow  and 
White,  and  the  Scarlet  Flowering  kind  ; 
thefe  blow  from  June  till  Auguft,  and 
creep  upon  the  Ground. 

VIIL  Female  Balfams,  three  forts,  the 
Rofe  Colour,  the  Purple  and  the  White 
kinds;  thele  bloflbm  about  a  Foot  and 
half  high,  from  June  till  September . 

IX.  Belvidere  or  Pyramid-Bujh,  a 
pretty  Green  without  Flowers,  about  two 
Foot  high. 


X.  Bujh 
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X.  Bujh'  Bafik  a  fmall  Shrub y  about  a 
Foot  high,  with  /&/^  Scented  Leaves. 

XL  Nafttirthm  Indictm,  or  Indian 
Crejfesy  two  forts,  one  largo  the  other  fmall, 
has  Flowers  Variegated  with  TeUow  and 
Scarlet 7  they  run  upon  the  Ground,  and 
blow  from  May  till  September. 

XII.  The  Senjit  ive  Plants^  two  forts, 
one  of  which  is  call'd  the  Humble  "Plant 
faecaule  the  Leaves  of  it  fall  down  to  the 
Ground  upon  the  approach  of  a  Mans 
Hand,  and  the  SenfitiveP lant  curls  up  its 
Leaves  by  touching  it  5  theft  two  muft  be 

conftantly  kept  under  Glafies  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer. 

I  muft  beg  the  Readers  Pardon  if  I  in¬ 
troduce  the  Tuber  of e  among  the  Annuals  of 
the  Hot-Bed,  which  every  one  knows  to  be 
a  bulbous  Plant  of  Italy ,  but  as  it  is 
Annual  with  us  I  hope  to  be  excus'd  5  the 
Roots  of  it  muft  be  planted  in  the  Hot¬ 
bed  with  the  other  Plants  of  this  Section, 
2nd  muft  be  kept  from  Water  till  the  Leaves 
begin  to  put  forth.  In  July  and  Auguft  ; 
their  Flowers  appear  upon  Stems  of  three 

Foot  high,  which  afford  a  moft  agreeable 
Scent 

For  the  more  particular  Management  of 
the  Plants  I  have  here  mention'd,  my 
Reader  muft  take  notice,  that  when  the 
Seeds  are  come  up,  the  young  Plants 

K  2  fhould 
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fhould  be  tranfplanted  at  four  Inches  di? 
fiance  from  each  other,  and  fhould  not 
quit  the  Hot  bed  till  the  fecond  Week  in 
May  5  they  will  then  bear  the  Air  of  our 
Climate,  if  they  have  by  degrees  beenufed 


to  it. 


SECT.  H 


Of  Annual  Plants^  be  fown  in  the 
Natural  Ground. 

HE  Seeds  of  thpfe  Flowers  I  fhall 


JL  treat  of  in  this  Se&ion  muft  be  lbwn 
in  the  Natural  Earth  in  Marchy  on  the 
very}  Places  where  they  are  to  blow,  whe¬ 
ther  for  Standard  or  in  Spots,  or 

for  Edgings, 

»  The  Annual  Sun-flower  bloflbms  from 
Juno  till  Auguftj  with  large  Fellow  Blof 
ioms  upon  Stems  of  fix  Foot  high. 

IL  The  Larks-heel  fhould  be  fown  in 
Spots,  it  blows  with  feveral  Colours  upon 
Stems  of  three  Foot  high,  from  June  till 
Augiifl  or  September, 

III.  Flos- Adonis r  fown  in  Sppts,  blows 
a  Foot  high  in  June  and  Julyy  with  final  l 
Crimfon  Flowers. 

IV,  Nigilla  Romana  bloflbms  in  the  fame 
Month  with  the  former,  it  bears  a  Blue 
Flower,  about  a  Foot  and  half  high. 


V.  Garden 
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V.  Garden  Poppy s  fhould  be  fown  in 
Spots,  their  Colours  are  various,  and  their 
Flowers  very  beautiful,  but  not  Mine- 
they  appear  in  May  and  June  upon  Stalks 
about  two  Foot  from  the  Ground. 

VI.  The  ‘Dutch  ‘Poppy  5  this  docs  not 
blow  fo  high  as  the  former,  its  Flowers  are 
Red  and  TVhite  ftrip'd,  blolloming  from 
June  till  Augujl. 

VII.  Cyanus,  or  Annual  Bottles ,  are  of 

ieveral  Colours,  blofloming  in  June  and 

July  upon  Stalks  of  a  Foot  and  half 
high. 


VUL  Lupines  three  forts,  the  great 
Blue  final  Blue  and  Bellow  Flowering 
Kind  5  all  thefe  blofiom  in  May  and  Junes 
the  firft  about  two  Foot  high,  and  the  others 
little  more  than  half  that  Height;  the  Tel- 
low  have  a  pleafant  Scent . 

IX.  Scarlet-beans  are  twining  Plants, 
bearing  Knots  of  Scarlet  Flowers  from 
May,  till  September . 

Ever  lofting  Flowers  lbwn  in  Spots 
blolTona  abour  a  Foot  and  half  high  in 
June,  July  and  Auguft,  their  Flowers  will 
remain  freih  for  many  Years  after  they  are 
gather  d,  and  are  dy  d  of  ieveral  Colours 

by  curious  Perfons  for  Flower-Pots  in  the 
Winter. 


XI.  IFmg'd 
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JEdgings,  have  .pretty  Crimfon  Blofloms, 
blowing  about  fix  Inches  high  in  May  and 

•June.  ; :  . 

XII.  Annual  Stocks  for  Edgings,  or  town 
in  Spots,  bloflbnt  in  May  and  JiMie,  bear¬ 
ing  their  Flower  of  a  ‘Pink  Colour,  about 
fix  Inches  high.. 

XIII.  Venus  Looking-Glafs  is  proper  for 
Edgings,  or  to  be  fown .  in  Spots  5  it  blob 
fonts  the  fame  Height,  and  at  the  tame 
Time  with  the  former,  bearing  Flowers  of 
a  Violet  Colour. 

XIV.  Venus  Narpelwort  has  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  h  a  pr  ettf  .‘B'Warf  Riant  fit  for  Edg- 
ings  or  Spots,  and  blofloms  alfo  with  the 

foregoing  RlanV  ■.  : 

XV.  Candy  Tufts  are  of  two  forts,  one 
with  White,  the.  other  with  Red  Flowers  > 
they  are  both  proper  for  Spots,  or  Edgings, 
and  flower  with  the  former. 

XVI.  Hearts-eafe,  or  Viola  tricolor,  has 
its  Flower  variegated  with  Turple,  Tel- 
low  and  Red,  it  is  a  Dwarf  like  the  laft, 
and  makes  pretty  Edgings.  This  alfo  blol- 
foms  in  May  and  June. 

I  have  now  no  more  to  do  than  to  remark^ 

that  all  the  Annuals  I  have  mention'd 
in  this  Se&ion  will  blow  fooner  or  later 
as  their  Seeds  are  put  into  the  Ground, 

and  I  would  advife  the  Curious  to  fow 

fome 
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lome  of  their  Seeds  in  every  one  of  the 
Summer  Months,  if  they  would  have  them 
fucceed  one  another  in  flowering ;  but  the 
kinds  efpecially.  ,  * 

I  iliall  here  give  him  a  Defign  of  3 
Garden-bed  divided  into  five  Part,  *  the 
Middle  Line  A  is  proper  for  the  tall  eft 
^Plants  mention’d  in  this  Treadle,  the 
Lines  B  B  for  the  Middle  Plants,  and 
*hole  mark’d  C  C  for  the  Lowell ;  in  all 
which  Divilions  of  the  Bed,  he  lhould 
contrive  to  allott  one  third  Part  for  Per- 
annual  Plants,  one  third  for  Bulbmis- 
rooted  Plants,  and  the  like  Proportion 
for  Annuals ,  conlidering  at  the  lame  time 
what  Months  in  the  Year  each  Plant  will 
blollbm  in,  and  aflort  them  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  that  all  do  not  Flower  together,  or 
at  one  time,  but  that  an  agreeable  Mixture 
of  Flowers  may  continually  be  found  in 
the  Garden,  fucceeding  one  another  lb 
long  as  the  Seafon  will  permit,  and  this 
he  may  eafily  perform  by  the  Alfiftance  of 
thefe  Papers. 

Subjects  of  this  Nature  cannot  be 
more  eafily  divided  than  in  the  Method  I 
have  followed,  and  in  the  next  and  laft 
Part  I  propole  to  treat  of  the  Improve¬ 
ments 


*  Fig.  II,  of  the  third  Plate, 
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jments  of  Fruit-Trees,  Kitchen-Gardens j 
and  Green-houfe  T Hants ,  all  which  I  Ihall 
advance  fomething  New  upon,  and  mud 
repeat  the  fame  Defire  I  have  before  done 
to  the  Curious,  to  Communicate  the  Ob- 
fctvations  that  fall  in  their  way  upon  the 
particular  Parts  of  Planting  2md  Gardens 

inl‘ 


F  I  N  I  S. 
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